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| A Hort chapter, containing three 0ceurrences 8 one 4 
| by no meant new in the palite world, though 1 . 
= fo to the Beggar : An arrgfh, a race, and an elopement, 


; Mas. BUHANUN and her-adorer, Mr. Frazer, 
we have before ſaid, were not exactly of the ſame opi- 
nion with reſpect to our heroine ; and from the agree- 
ment in the laſt chapter the reader may poftibly con- 

_ clude the gentleman's idea of matrimonial management 
was founded on the liberal axiom; of Let the wiſe 
ſay what fhe-pleaſe, and the huſband do what he pleaſe 

and while he enjoyed his own elf applauſe, on an ar- 

rangement that excluded Roſa. not only from preſent, 
but future claims on the Major's fortune 
Mrs. Bubanun, in order to give ſome part of this 
day to 4ufineſs and Mr. Frazer, itted Kattie to 
dine out without her, and Rrolled into town, to make 
ſome purchaſes againſt the race days, on which ſhe 
erer Kattie ſhould+be more than captivating. | 
e heart of the proud mother, while ſeleQing-orna-. 
ments for ber idol, was expanded, and The condeſcend - 
ed to make the lady who meaſured the ribbons a con- 
fidante of the ill-treatment ſhe Had for a ſeries of years 
ral fabmitted to from her deceaſed buſbagg, and 
colleagues ; ſhe cogeladed. the affecting recital 
Vor, II. ; 6+ with 
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2 THE BEGGAR GIRL, | 
with the tory of the birth, parentage, education, and 
entrance into Caſtle Gowrand of Roſa” Wilkins, a 
beggar, who had been received into her family as a re- 
lation of the Bubanun's, and largely confidered in the 
Will of Wallace Buhanun 3 the whole of which was 
fabricated to impoſe on, and infult her. 
Mrs. Buhanun's underſtanding was a literal one; 
but Mr: Frazer was a man uſed to the turnings and 
. windings of human cunning ; he aſſured her, that Co- 
lonel Buhanun's letter was all a fudge ; that the wo- 
man at the burn fide was herſelf the identical beggar, 
who firſt abandoned her child, and then prevailed on 
”» the infatuated Major to w_ her; thus allowing or 
rejefting, as beſt ſuited himſelf, the truth of different 
rts of the memorandum contained in the Major's 
— he had communicated his diſcoveries to Mrs. 
.  Bukanoun, who implicitly believed every word, and 
| particularly repeated them to the lady haberdaſher, with 
the finale, that ſhe had turned the beggar out of doors. 
"Mrs. Buhanun had been a great cuſtomer at this 
ſhop, having indeed paid more bills there, than to any 
other of her tradeſmen, and nobody could be more 
civil to ladies who bought a great number of articles, 
- and paid a high price for them, than the haberdaſher. 
Mr. Giblet had” begun the world a gentleman and 
failed 3 commeneed banker and failed; turned ſhop- 
keeper” and failed: During theſe ſeveral failures, it 
© was impoſſible he could avoid having great concerns 
2 with writers ; and writers in Edinburgh, as well as 
pers in England, chuſe to be paid. Mr. Giblet 
was now a ſecond time ſhopkeeper, and reſolving to 
bring AN his dußneſs into _g compaſs,” made his 
elacft ſon a writer; e e might be either plaintiff 
or deſendant at a m expence. ET 
Scarce had Mr Suhanun concluded the tale of her 
injuries,” When ur. Giblet bowed to the ground, He 
was vary | + to ſeq her luking ſae weel, and vary 
glad'e* ing N. fs Kattie wes going to be marred 
tal the Honorable Maiſter Angus; and vary forry tul 
here he baden fi- a dele of trouble aboot the laſs that 
. <>. 3 ſtayed 
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frayed with her, and begged to know if ber account 


was tul be cerred tul the general accoont of the famely ?” - 


„Account!“ ſaid Mrs. anno pe "oF what - 
account has he? 


« Only the mourning. „ 
No, indeed, Mrs. Buhanun woald pay for 9 | 
mourning,” 
Mr. Giblet "DIY and went out dire&ly. | 
Mr. James Giblet was one of the talleſt, moſt con- 
ceited, and moſt ignorant young men who . * 
to his name in all Edinburgh. - 
If Mr. James Giblet, W. 8. took. any thing into 
his wiſe head to do, or undo, it was never the ſhould, - * 
or ſhould not, but the can or cannot, that determined 
him, True, Roſa was young, accompliſhed, innocent, 
and beautiful ; but when had youth, innocence, accom? 
© pliſhment, or even beauty, power to diſarm the ſavage 
Ferocity of ſuch a heart as that poſſeſſed by Mr. J. Gib-- 
let, W. S. when either intereſt or revenge was av fake. 
MI. James Giblet, W. 8. was announced to Mrs. 
Buhanun; he underſtood Miſs Kattie was on the 
point of marrying to the Honourable Mr. Angus j now 
the Honourable Mr. Angus had great intereſt and great 
patronage 3 two things as acceptable to Mr. James 
Giblet, as to Mr. Saundy Frazer ;; and very ready 
was he to comprehend how he could pay court to 5 
handſome wido w-. | 

The mild law of Scotland allows. no 2%ual arreſt 1 8 
the commencement of a ſuit, except in caſes Wen 
oath is made that the debtor is going to leave the coun- 
try ; ſuch oath, whether true or falſe, is an actual ar- 
reſt, till bail is given the party will not remove; and 
as this is very eaſy for a reſident, and very difficult for 
a; perſon unconnected in the place, it certainly is a very 

national mode of proceeding 1 that is to ſay, it pe- 
tels the native, ET Hbrſecutes the ſtranger, 

Away then went Mr. James Giblet to Leith Walk, 
preceded by two red hard men of his y— (66-7 gi 
who ipterrupted Mrs. Steward in the midſt of an ba- 
rangue on the imprudence, which ſhe inwardly conſi- 
Gered as | the folly of our 1 Ggairg the releaſe. 
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The men advanced towards Roſu, Mr. Ste werd was 
out, and his wife, gaſping herſelf for breath, _—_ 
ed to her the nature of their office. 

& Þ can't underſtand it, ſaid our trembling kerdine 3 
4% I thought the paper : igned freed me from 8 
Bubanun.“ 

The men knew nothing of Mrs Buhanun, nor any 

aper; all they wanted was 0 ſhe would not leave 

inburgh | 
Not leave Edioburgh ! Heave it. Wedneſtlay morn-. 
ing I muſt go; the world ſhall not detain me..“ 

Nase trothe but ye mun pay yer deet; we canno 

let ye gang dot an oor ſeight “ 
Mrs. Steward was exceedingly embatraſſed ; her at- 
tachment to Roſa increaſed with her troubles-;. but ſhe 
. could not venture to apply to any of her friends on be- 
9 of 'a ſtranger, whoſe ſtory would ſo ſoon become 
the chatof the town. 

Roſa knew nobody; ſhe could therefore make no ap- 

lications 3 but finding the demand was not from. Mrs. 

uhanun, ſhe ſighing aſked the amount. | 

„% We cauant tele hoo muckle et bins — 7 
Maiſter Jemmy Gdblet ſtanden oot o the doore;” 
Mliſter Jemmy, who beard what was paſſing; now) 
- "entered, and agreeably ſurpriſed our. heroine with his 
tather;s bill of fx pounds ten ſhillings, and twenty 
- thillings colt, which ſhe inſtantly paid _- of the mo- 
ney given her by Frazer. | 

«And now/* faid ſhe, when Mr. WAY Gibler 
and the other two gentlemen were gone, my dear 
Mrs. Steward, I muſt at laſt fell my danken, to get to 
London. 4 

Mrs. Steward wept; it was juſt at the cloſe of a 
Yyuarter ; Mie could barely make her ſmall income laft ; 
could not lend money, for the beſt of all reaſons, ſbe 
had i not ; fo the trunks were again turned over, and 
dreſs Ader dreſs taken out. x 

All her beſt muſlins, laces, &c. were, after- two 

wear and tear of Mrs. Buhanun and her daughter 

very much decreaſed in value, and thoſe of a + 

common ſort were pretty my * by herſelf. * | 
3 « Tere 
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Here ig nothing, I fear,” ſaid:ſhe, deſpairingly ; 
her eye at that inſtant glanced on a. red caſe, in which, 
for the laſt twelve months bad lain a broken gold ena- 
melled watch and chain, preſented to her by order of 
the Colonel, | 4 
This was an unthought of treaſure, which Mrs. 
Steward knew might be immediately turned into caſh ; 
ſo der heart once more at ceaſe, Roſa, again packed her 
trunks, and then joined Mrs. Steward, in anticipating 
_ the pleaſures of the race: Reader, our heroine was 
_ . Juſt erghteen, and at eighteen a rate thou knoweſt, is 
. ap important object I more eſpecially as Major Buhanun 
- humlelf could not, bad he been bring, have painted 
the Juperlatives of Edinburgh higher than his fair te- 
lation, Mrs. Steward. 3 Rp 
It would be indeed difficult to conceive the beauty - 
of the ſpectacles, which aftogiſh and delight on the 
firſt vie w of Leith ſands during the races: The ari- 
mated, pleaſed, and pleaſing countenances, which adorn 


. _ the numerous elegant carriages, and attract crowds of 


graceful horſemen ; the welb dreſſed and well looking 
middle rank of contented pedeſtrians ; the hardy and 
induſtrious of the inferior 155 who claiming their an- 
pual bolyday, pour from their twelve and thirteen 
Hoored habitations, and mixing with their more fortu- 
nate fellow creatures, haſten to the level ſands; between 
Innumerable rows of healthy children, who ranged by 
maternal-care on the fide of the hills, with no other 
; Covering on their heads but caps, which gute the 
ſnow in whiteneſs, ceſemble a hanging garden of blawn 
- lilies : The circuit of carfiages, dowwto the edge of 
the-receded ocean ; the bird's eye view acrofs to the 
lands of Fife, to the proud Highlands; the numerous 
marine parties; the ei ſea breezes; the crowded 
; Jeaffolds ; the thronged pier; and univerſal exhilaration 
of all ranks, form a ſcene of natural grandeur and 
_ Tocial delight, which cannot be exceeded in the known 
world. | by „ 
es, Steward bired.'a coach, ind Roſa's wiſh to 
en, did. not prevent ber He 
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Ide little party returned, ſatisfied. with the excurſion 


- 


- morning, when the family were diſturbed by loud knocks 


me ſound of voices perfectly familiar reached her from 
. . the ſtreet, the moſt andible of which was that of a ſe- 


89 


- , disfigured with anguiſh ? | 


-  hanun, dear, good Miſs Buhanun ! do not diſtra& me; 
_ keep me rot on the. rack, for the love of God; is 


_ the with you ? Say, yes, for God's ſake do, Iwill love 


_ alſo riſen, and who waz always tremblingly alive to the 


; guiſh beſought her to riſe and admit her, and whom the 
_ Inſtant. ſhe heard the ſaſh lift up, ſhewed herſelf the 
+ piture of deſpair in the ſtreet, her hair diſhevelled, 


ther of her intention, and though ſhie could-not think 


both pleaſure and admiration at a fight ſo novel, pictu- 
reſque, and charming. 8 

Twice Doctor Cameron paſſed the carriage ; firſt pre - 
vented from ſpeaking by the cold withdrawn glance of 
Roſa, and afterwards too much hurt to attempt it. 


of the day and with each other; and having chatted 
away the evening, our heroine received from Mr. Stew- 
ard eleven guineas, for: the broken watch, and retired 
to Kean af Elinor, of Mrs. Walfingham, and of the 
races. 3 B 

Tired out by the fatigue and vexation of the two 
preceding days, Roſa fell into a profound ſleep, as ſoon 

as ſhe had committed her guilelefs ſoul to the mercy of 
its Maker, from which ſhe did not awake till ſive in the 


at the door. . 
Roſa awoke in a fright, and haſtened to her window; 


male in diftreſs ; ſhe could not believe her ſenſes ! was 
It, or was it not Mrs. Buhanun, who in a tone of an- 


her &reſs in diſorder, and her fine features ſwollen, and | 


„On!“ cried the, folding her hands, „ Miſe Bu- 


Kattie; my Kattie, my darling, my charming child, is 


and pray for you as long as. I have breath.” And down 
the diſtracted mother dropped on her knees. * 
Before Roſa could anſwer, Mrs. Steward, who had 


honour of her family, haſtened to receive Mrs. Buha- 
nun into her houſe, She thought Miſg Kattie had ſtayed 
with Tome party ſhe viſited. without appriſing her mo- 


fuck 
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ſuchya latitude was allowable, yet fearing the exclama- 
tions which were the effect of maternal folicitude, 
would, if heard, futniſh anecdotes to the diſnonour of 
the name of Buhanun, ſtrove to conſole the woman 
ſhe deſpiſed. / * | 
When Roſa joined them, all Mrs., Buhanun's reſent- 
ment, all her prejudice, every trace of ' unkindnels, 

. were abſorbed in the ſorrow brought home to herſelf: 
ſhe ſaw before her an amiable, beautiful, innocent girl, 
expoled by her injuſtice to all the ills to which perhaps 
her own obſtinate folly might by this time have broaght 

the lovely Kattie ; not daring to aſk what ſhe dreaded 
to hear, ſhe caſt her flowing eyes eagerly to the door, 

from whence having gazed with convulſive eagerneſs, 
* the withdrew them in frantic terror, calling on Kattie, 
dear barbat ous Kattie ! to return to her fond mother. 

Oh Miſs Bubanun! forgive and pity. me,“ ſhe 
cried ; tell me, is my Kattie with you? 1s-\ke ? ah! ſay 

he is here.” ws” © OE 

If all remembrance of unkindneſs was Joſt in the 
grief of ſuch a mind as Mrs. Buhanun's, bow much 
more was it in that of our gentle heroine 1 All Major 
Buhanun's children were dear to Roſa ; and if ber heart 
was leſs bound to Kattie than to the two younger 
girls, the anxiety of the deceaſed parent, for her wel- 
fare, had been ſuch as to iofpire.ber with ſentiments in 
her favour, fo young and lovely a'.girl, taken from, or 
voluntarily abandoning the protecłion of her only parent, 
was an event ſo new to her, fo dreadful to Mrs. Buha - 
nun, and ſo dangerous to the young creature: herſelf, © 
that Roſa had no words to expreſs either her feelings 
or apprehenſion ; ſhe ſat dowo in ſpeechleſs grief by 
Mrs Buhanun, whoſe haughty ſpirit, ſubdued by forrow, - 
gladly accepted her offered ſupport, and wept in agony 
in her boſom. Mp N a4 83 ; 
Mrs. Steward, more colleded, though little lefs af- 
ſeed, endeavoured to aſſuage the violence of that grief 
ſhe however now feared was too juſtly founded. 
Mrs. Buhanun by degrees acquainted them, that 
Kattie and berſelf had been engaged to ſpend the luſt 
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2 day with Mrs, Maxwell, who having ſome viſitors from 
tte ſouth, had made a party to dine at Roſlin, and go 
+ from" thence to ſee Lady Clark's ball, of Oſian at Pe- 


"to tranſact with Mr. Frazer, ſhe had permitted her 
-- with her apology. to Mrs. Maxwell ; that uneaſy at her 
not returning, the had ſent the ſervant, at two in the 


morning, to inquire for her, but the houſe beiog ſhut, 
- and the family gone to reſt, he returned withont diſ- 


taken ill the evening preceding the day on which the 
intended excurſion was to have taken place, Miſs Kattie, 


certed plan. 

poſe the afflicted mother, adviſing her to return to her 
eiſſement ; but to reaſon with a woman whoſe paſſions 
- were always out of reaſon, was a vain effort. Mrs. 
Kathie was an' agreeable, good-natured, thoughtlels 
aud the danger ſhe might at this moment be encounter- 
ing, endeared- her to Koſa, while her heart bled for the 


© agonizing forrow ſhe ſaw the wretched mother ſuffer, 


oh why! have you left your mother? my comfort, my 
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nycuke; that as ſhe had herſelf 3»/meſs of importance 
daughter to go to St. Andrew's ſquare alone, charged 


turbigg them ; that ſtil] uneaſy; ſhe had again diſpatched 
him to Mrs. Maxwell's, with orders to make himſelf 
heard, and to ber diſtraction and aſtoniſhment, he re- 
turnedwith an account that Mrs. Maxwell having been 


who had called, and promiſed to appriſe her mamma of 
the diſappointment, had not been there ſince; ſo that 
it ſeemed; ſeventeen hours had now elapſed ſince the 
unfortunate girl had taken the moſt imprudent ſtep a 
young girl nike ber could take, and that whoever were 
her abettors or adviſers, it was a well digeſted pre- con- 


Mrs: Steward ſtill uſed _ bumane effort to com- 
own home, and ta keep the affair a profound ſecret, 
m hope a few hours might producea favourable eclair- 
Buhanun's grief and exclamations were really terrifying. 


girl. It was not in her nature to deſerve an enemy; 


Katie]! ſhe cried, dear cruel Kattie! why, 


pres myloyely child! oh ! where, where is ſhe ! has 
he indeed deſerted me? f PR | 
| GER, | | x - Theſe 
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Theſe exclamations were followed by ſuch floods of 
tears as rendered Roſa almoſt as diſtracted as herſelf. 


Mrs. Steward ſtill repeated her advioe, to keep the 


matter, turn out how it would, ſecret, and Roſa coin - 


eiding with her, Mrs. Buhanun, with “ all that fond 


ſolicitude naturabto- miſery, when it aſks. of every 


that relief no body can give,” ARES Mrs. Steward 
to accompany her home. 


„ Oh Miſs Buhanun !“ faid he, « T fear to al 


von; God forgive me | what pains, was 1 taking all 


yeſterday. to complete your ruin, at the very time when 


my darling child was fo cruelly effecting my,own ! Oh 
Kattie, Kartie | if you had killed me, it would have 
been merey,” - 

Mrs. Steward's well rounded diſlike of Mrs, Buba- 
nun had been ſuſpeaded by compaſſion, but this inyo- 
luntary ſelf-accuſation made her ſhudder, and had ſhe 


deen quite as deep in heavenly ſecrets as Mrs. Buhanun 
and Mr. Frazer were, when they attributed the cala- 


mity at the burn fide to the particular iaterventiog of 
celeſtial power, ſhe no doubt, would have confidered 
Mrs. Buhanun as ſuffering under the unerring law of 
. retributive juſtice; but however ill diſpoſed ſhe was 
towards her, ſhe abated nothing of her regard for the 
honour of the name, and ſolicitous to conceal what ſhe 


could not but conſider as a diſgrace, aſſiſted Roſa 10 


ſupport the weeping mother home. 
No news l is there no neus of my child EY ſhe 
aſked, in broken accents, the moment hex, maid ap” 

peared, 

« Miſs 3 madam, has diſlocated her vrt, 

falling down the ſtair.  - 

„What buſineſs had ſhe on the air ? whert was 
ſhe going? that girl is a re been , dear 
Kattie! 

« She was runoing. after 0 . 4: ſhe heard 
you, weep, and inſiſted on following to comfort you. 
+ * -$he comfort me l. I ſhall never how comfort 
ob my. dear <rpel Kattie !“! 

5 . decor 
7 * 
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& odor Cameron has juſt ſet Miſs Emma' v wriſt, 3 
we ſent for him.” 
Roſa had by this time quitted'the room, to viſit 
Emma; the Doctor was leaving the bedſide as the en- 
ered; he had been told a ſtrange ſtory of her leaving 
Mrs. Bubanun, without aſſigniag a reaſon, or conſuk- 
ing bim, nay without informing him of her intentions, 
and felt, as warm friends do feel, a thouſand times 
more hurt at a ſuppoſed light, than offended at a real 


. injury. He'ſtood erectly ſullen as ſhe flew by him to 


the embrace of Emma, and then ſtalked out of the 
apartment. 

_ The door bad not ed after the Doctor, before 
his heart ſmote him; he remembered her indignant 
glance, as ſhe paſſed him the day before, and though 
he was unconſcious of any offence ſhe could poſſibly 
have taken againſt him, yet there was no effect without 
a cauſe, and had he then inſiſted on an ,explanation, 
ſhe would not perhaps have taken fuch a ſtep, without 
conſulting him ; he returned. 


= — Jelly had bean awakened by the ſhricks of her ſiſter, 


and br upon the bed ſtaring with affright till Roſa's en- 
trance, when ſhe clung round her neck, and wept on 
her boſom. | 
Emma's hand was claſped in her's, and the pillow 
on which ſhe lay was. wet with her tears 
Roſa did'not weep, but fat in that kind of ſopprefion 
of the expreſhons of ſorrow which is beyond deſcrip- 
tion painful. - | 
Doctor Cameron participated" in all the tenderneſs 
of the ſcene ; he advanced and retreated ſeveral times, 
his under lip in motion, before he could ſpeak. 
© What have I done to you, Miſs Buhanun,” ſaid 
he, at laſt 3% Why are you offended? or why do you 
act as if you were? hate I deſerved you. ſhould leave 
Mrs. Buhanun—leave me, withour acquainting me 
where you were going. or what had become-of you!“ 
10 ie knew, Sir, at leaſt, I had left Mrs: Yubs- 
,” replied Roſs, with unaffected coldaeſs, D 
1 Did 
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by Dia [ ! then it muſt have been by the aid of the | 
weird fiſters.” 
How, Sir | did you not act in concert with Mr. - 
Frazer ?” 
No, I never did any thing i in concert with Mr. 
Frazer, in which you were concerned or intereſted,” 

„% No! what, not make out my account? the ac- 
count of Roſa Wilkins!“ 
A mom Wilkins | who is ſhe ? what account do you oy” 

mean?“ 

Not charge my chaiſe hire from Caſtle Gowrand 

to Edinburgh ?” | 

*« Chaiſe hire, Miſs Danses jy e Wy, 

« Why mock me with an appellation to whites you 2B 
know I have no pretenſion ?“ 

46 By 3 | : 

Ves, Doctor Cameron, the moſt ſober; moral man 
in Edinburgh, one of the heads of the trong church, 
was provoked even to ſwearing! and did 1 it with -as 
much energy as the heartieft ſinner. . 

% By heavens ! Miſs, you are nad, or ; want to 
make me fo !”? Fey | 

% I am an impoſtor, Sir ” 

I beginto think you are.” ESE 

« Not worthy your notice.” * *. 

% You are the devil, believe“ | | 
8 % Very well, Sir; Mr. Frazer can inform you, 
"Sax ** | 
Can he? then be ſhall do it 1mmediately % and” 
the Doctor pulled the door after him with a violence 
that jarred a's wriſt, and made Jefly ſtart. 


% 


* 


een eee GAL, 


— 


Nowa widow, and plegſc your honour, chuſes a ſecond huſ- 

band, as unlike the firſt as ſhe can; why, therefore, may not 

 - battles, and pleaſe your Honour, as well as marriages, be made 
in heaven * . 7 


W 


: 

nnn . 
delicious ſſumbers which witneſs a quietude of mid, 
and dreaming of being fathet-in-law to a Ducheſs, 
when Docter Cameron's loud and repeated knocks at 
his door put the agreeable viſion to flight, for which 
he was on the point of being a very angry gentleman, 
when the Doctor entered with a tremendous coutract- 
jon of black brows, which * apology out of the 
queſtion. 

« am juſt come from the carat Wh the Doc- 
tor. 

Mr. Frazer ſtarted 

% I believe that gitl is Fel. 8 | 

| « What, Miſs Kattie, Doctor? heaven forbid! you 
ſurely cannot mean Miſs. Kattie,” - 

„ She way be wad. too for aught I know, and 1 

ſuppoſe ſhe is 3 but it is not her, it js that Mumien 

| witch, that Miſs Buhanun, TI mean.” _ - 

Mr. PFrazer ſhrunk under che bed cloaths, and re- 
- ipented, „ Mifs Bubanun !“ 

Perhaps had not Mr. Frazer reckoned on Miſs Bu. 
hanun's being many miles on her journey to Carliſle, 
without ſeeing Doctor Cameron, bis reft would not 
bare been ſo calm and undiſturbed. 

-  * She talks, reſumed the Doctor, © like an idiot; 
ſhe who never utteted a ſcntence but to be admired, or 
a monolyllable without a ſenſible meaning, runs on with- 
out rhyme or reaſon the moſt unheard of nonſenſe, and 
fays you can telf; now, Frazer, I know you are ſweet on 
* Frey an” if you like her "tis your affair, not 
J mine, 


—.4 
1 
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mine much good may ſhe do you ; but I can't think, 
and yet ſhe talks ſo oddly, —-you have not ſurely, you 
could not, —Mrs. Bubanun, I know, can put a. great 
deal of money to certain uſes, but ſure you cannot 
_ haye been tampering with Roſa. about the legacy, you ' 
. have. too much hopour : I have a great regard for you, 
Frazer ; but if but I. won't. ſuppoſe it, for it is what I 
never could forgive.” | | I TOY 
Mr. Frazer did not like, the turn, of Doctor .Came- 
ron's countenance, more than the tenor of his diſcourſe. 
Have you ſeen her lately ? he aſked, with affect- 
ed compoſure. oy 
tell you I have juſt left her.” 
At Steward's ?”” -. 
Steward !- who is he? no, I left her with your 
_ widow.” 1 | *{t Bk 
„ My widow; Doctor! you flatter ;” and Mr; Fra- 
zer bowed his head; but whether in return for the com- 
pliment, or to hide his aſtoniſhment, he beft knew, 
Roſa with Mrs. Bubanun ! it was a riddle-me-ree. to 
Mr. Frazer, and he was full as loth to helieve it as the 
Doctor had been to ſuſpect his tampering about. the le- 
gacy z- however, he had better. ſee his way before he 
ventured an expoſition z he aroſe and drefſed, while 
Doctor Cameron fumed round the room, one moment 
ready to charge Frazer, with duplicity, the next lament- 
ing ſo fige a mind as that of Miſs Buhanun ſhould be 
deranged. / o LES? <p» <3 via 
They reached the palace in very ſo-fo bumour, and 
und Mes, Bubanun ſtill calling for, and lamenting 
| Katrie, her dear Fattie ! Mrs. Steward and Roſa,in 
; . Fain. endeavouring to ſooth and pacify ber. | 
; The two.executors. entered together... .»» 
What's the matter, madam ?“ faid Mr. Frazer, 
. Jooking teoderly anxious at Mrs. Buhanen. I 


thaught, Mrs. a—a,” directing a (crutinjzing fide glance 
. «at Rose, you were on your way to the ſautb.. 
Mi, Buhanyn,” ſaid Doctor Cameron, I have 
, brought Mr. Frazer , now, if he-cap explain your myſ- 
t 9 . 


ie | | 
- & «Oh 


« : 
\ 
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Oh my dear Mr. Frazep l“ cried Mrs. Buhanun» 
running-up to him, and hanging on his arm.“ I am 


© utterly rained, my heart is broken; Kattie! my dear 


cruel Kartie |! is gone, —ſhe has left me,—ſhe is run 


| wg 


"% that] bund wikte us fone Writers have written ; 
that T could deſcribe, as ſome authors have deſcribed ; 


chat I could juſt now faithfully depicture chains rattling, 


owls ſcreeching, © bats flapping their wings, candles 


burning blue, or not burning at all, while the ſhadow of 


ſome monſtrous hideous figure glides along a tattered 
piece of tapeſtry ; that 1 could drag wind, rain, thün- 
der, lightning, and al: the jarring elements into the plot; 
and, oh too! that a mirror was hung exactly oppoſite 


to my fair expecting reader, that ſhe might, from her 


own terror: truck phiz, form ſome idea of the inſtanta- 


"neous change in the long face of Mr. Saundy Frazer. 


« Gone | Miſs Kattie gone ! how ? when ? where?“ 
«© Oh me! oh me! I know not; I can't find out; ſhe 


Went out early in the morning to Mrs, —— .” 


Mrs. Bubanun, who had hung with rather more 
tenderneſs than was ſtrictly proper, on the arm of her 


"friend Mr. Frazer; till rudely ſhaken off in the firſt 


— 


emotions of his ſurpriſe, now made a motion towards 
reſuming her ftuation, but was frightened back by the 
loud and rude reproaches which began with © And arc 


"you fuch a curſed driveller,” and ended with a declara- 


tion that neither mother nor daughter bad com- 


| mon ſenſe.” 


days been—man and wife. 


o” 


It was now the turn of the reſt of the party then and 


there aſſembled, to be terror ſtruck. 


Driveller !* could the ſmooth — civil, adoriog 
Mr. Frazer call the divine Mrs. Buhanus a driveller ? 
impoſſible ! and could the divine Mrs, Bubanun bear to 
be ſo called; without making one word of anſwer ? __ 


4 * ſtill. 


he ſecret was exactly this: M Alen der Frazer 


_ and Mrs. Harriet Louiſa Buhanun had three whole 


When | 


: 


. 
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When Mr. Frazer finflhed his miſſion at Caſtle Gow- 
rand, perfectly well ſatisfied with the $92 of all 
things there; be informed the fair miſtreſs of that de- 
ſir able manſion, that ſuch was the burning ſtate of. his 
deſires, it was not in nature poſſible he ſhould ever 
reath Edinburgh alive, except ſhe met him at Kinhorne, 

and then and there bleſſed him with her white hand ; 
and that moreover, he was in paſſeſſion of certain im- 
portant ſecrets, which in ta ſud 2 muſt die with 
him. 

Either of theſe ide: weld babe been too och 
for the handſome widow ; ſo the ſet off quite alone, in © 
a. hired poſt-chaiſe; married Mr. Frazer. and got his — 

\ ſecret, after which ſhe returned in the prettieſt diſpoſi- 
tion imaginable, to be. a puppet in the hangs of dear 
Mr Frazer | 

To think,“ e the . « of any 1 
woman Who was not a downright idiot, letting a for- 4 
ward young chit— | '1 

„% Who, Mr. ek my Kattie? my Kaitie for- 4 
ward! a girl whom every body admired, bred up un- 1 
der my own eye.” f * 

« Angus has got her, ſaid he, without E Ws q 
the eulogy from the fond mother on her Kattie. | 4 

Indeed he has not,“ ſaid Doctor Cameron, not $i! 
much amuſed by an epiſode he did not comprehend ; - = | 
if I could have ſeen either you or Mrs. Buhanun - Tl 
yeſterday, I had ſomething to ſay from that gentleman.” | 

Oh dreadful !*” cried Mrs. Buhanun with a freſh 

| guſhof tears oh dreadful ! to think of the dear unfor- 


tunate taking ſuch a ſtep, at ſuch a criſis ; why did not 4 1 
; Mr. Angus declare himſelf before. : that might bave 1 
4 '  prevented— ? T ; 4 
d. Good God ?? exclaimed Fraxes w .alking about, an 
e « there never was ſuch an unforturate affa'r ; but let us ö 4 

conſider, Doctor Cameron, good Doctor Cameron! 1 
r we are jointly concerned in this buſineſs ; if we. could 1 
e | Keep it ſecret, if it could be huſhed up, there may be i 

be no harm, on 4 an innocent frolic ; cannot Mr. An- .—- 
k - zus be * 5 N 


„ — 


have been a ſecret to bait Mr. Frazer's hook with at 
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Doctor Cameron was one of thaſe whimſical, beings 
who hated. the zig-zaggery of worldly wiſdom, and 
had Major Buhanun confulted him, there would not 


Kiohorne ; in the caſe of Mr. Angus he really had 


been anxious to prevent the miſtake from injuring the 
daughter, or exaſperating the mother; and he was alſo 
| 1 anxious to ſee the woman he loved, as ſhe 


ved not him, move in a ſphere ſuitable to her natural 
and acquired grace ; if therefore he admitted a ſmall 
curve-into his ſyſtem, it was but hiding his honour a 


Hal in his neceſfity; but the politics of Mr. Frazer 


began to open on him with too much of that convenient 


-- amom ; and well knowing the event he lamented him- 


ſelt, would be of very little importance to Mr. An- 
gus, he refolved to come to the point every way; leav- 
ing therefore. the widow and the tu o ladies to lament, to 


conſult, and to conjecture, he led the way to another 


room, with a reſolute air Frazer could not miſtake, and 


therefore he reluctantly followed. 
If Mr. Frazer had, in the hiſtory of our heroine, 


that to tell Doctor Cameron that would aſtoniſh and 


grieve him; if the pretended zeal for the Buhanun fa- 


mily, which extorted from ber the reſignation of her 
legacy, made his heart glow with indignation ; if the 


; expolure of Roſa's mean origin inflicted on him a much 


ſeverer mortification than it had on her, he had that in 
his turn to tell the ſubtle Frazer, which paid all with 


double intereſt. 


No aſtoniſiment or regret could be greater than Mr. 
Frazer's, at finding he had been the dupe of a dupe in 


the golden advadtages he promiſed himſelf from Mr. 
. Anpgus's eſpouſal of Mrs. Bubanun's daughter; nor 
"was his grief ſhort. of his aſtoniſhment, that he who 


had 


** — planted in his memory 


An army of good words," f | 
_ lbould/baye fallen into the very ſnare; he had laid for 
others ; he had married 's widow, for whom he cared 
$65, ; a nothing; 
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| nothing ; who was encumbered with debts, and laden 


with folly; intending to make her pride, and her daughn- 


ter's beauty, the ſteps to his own preferment ; inſtead'of 
Which, he ſhared in the inevitable diſgrace of the fami- 
iy and loft. the friendſhip and countenance of Doctor 


ameron, whoſe acquaintance was both av honour and 


"advantage. No wonder if, on the firſt aflault of all 
theſe evils © he fell into à royal paſton,” and regard- 
leſs of the envy it might excite, declared his happy 
ſtate. | | 
So then!” faid the Doctor, “ yu haye in aur 

great zeal for your friend's family given yourſelf Miſs 
Buhanun's legacy!“ n eG 

Frazer" was now deſperate; he had borrowed the 
money which he had, with fuch ſhew. of ready friend- 
ſhip, lent to Mrs, Buhanun, in hope of having it fe- 
- turned back an hundred fold, and he knew it would be 
exaQed of him; ſhe was environed by creditors of all 
_ deſcriptions, that he alſo knew; and, that neither her 
nor himſelf poſſeſſed the means of ſatisfying them, was 
+ alecret every body knew; he roared like a tyger, rulh- 
ed into the drawiog-room, and petrified both Mrs. 
Steward and Miſs Buhanun, by his rude and ſevere 1n- 
vectives againſt his wife, while ſhe, who had treated 
with contempt the gentleman. like admonitions of her 
brave firft huſband, trembled every limb, and dared 
not meet the eye of the noify coward, who wanted 
not willto do all he dared. 299%, 

The children and ſervants, affrighted, ran into the 
%. | 


When. Emma, ' with her wriſt banging iv a ſaſn, 


and Jefly ſtaring with terror, underſtood this was the 
father their mother had given them, Emma, between 
alright, grief, and pain, fainted ; and Doctor Came- 
ron, who now from his foul pitied the poor victim of 
Vanity, was perſuaded to enter the ſame. room with a 
wretch he deſpiſed. x Se 


After Emma was carried to bed, Miſs Buhanun,”.- 
lid Doftor Cameron, © what do you now mean to do 


F 4 - - 


with yourſelf ?” 


— 
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Emma caſt a beſeechiog look at our heroine ; biit the 
- DoQor reſumed; * This is no place for vonn 
. Mrs, Steward hoped Miſs Buhanun would return 
with her. 5% gen "Re 
Roſa, who though not yet perfectly ſenſible of the 
injury done the good Doctor, felt her confidence is him 
return, looked at the affrighted children. | 

How,“ {aid ſhe, © can 1 leave theſe dear relics 
of a friend I ſo loved and honoured ? | 

He aſſured, Miſs Buhanun,“ anſwered the Doctor, 
& this is no place for you; you muſt leave them ; the 
poor Major did not guard againſt; an event like this; 
the lady named in the truſt with vs could only now 
have interfered with propriety ; this miſerable woman 
will be deſerted by every body; ſhe is already deſpiſed, 
and will be ill treated by her buſband ; he will keep 
the. children for the ſake of their fortune; but remem- 
ber, my loves, on the ſmalleſt perſonal ill- treatment you 
_ may be taken from him, and while 1 live you have a 

friend and protector, who will be zealous and reſolute 

in your defence ; but except he forgets bis manhood, 
conlider the ſtate of your poor mamma; ſhe has now 
| 1 conſolation but what your duty and affection may 
afford,” | 

The girls burſt into freſh exclamation. 1 

© Obtheir papa! their dear papa ! oh that be was 
alive! ; . 

Rola gould no longer refrain her tears, and they 
hung on her as their laſt hope. | 

The Doctor, addreſhng Prem, who Was ſobbing in 
a corner of the room, committed the children to ber 
particular care, with charge to inform him minutely of 
their treatment and welfare. | | 

There is, it has been ſaid, one direct road to the 
hearts of domeſtics; this the generous Cameron could 
det mils 3 but though the note he put into her band 
Was not accepted without thanks, Peggy was by vo 
© Means to be claſſed in the number of mercenary ſer- 
: vants 3 ſhe-was born in the family, and was far more 
. bound to them by love than intereſt. TEE \ 


A Roſa, 


- 
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g ladies” ſake, to 
concitiate the favour of her new maſter, tn oh 
bh gude lorde!” ſobbed Peggy, © heres a tborne! 
my maiſter ! Saundy Frazer, the wright's bairn, tul 
mary tul oor laird's weedow ! hoo can ai caw him maiſ- 


Roſa, entreated her, for the youn 


ter? 


* Hoot! na thenk, hoo can ai help thaut Meſs ? 


. En gude Gode, Saundy Frazer gang tul oore braw 


laird's auld Caſtel.“ 2 55 

A meſſenger now, to the ſurpriſe of all parties, in- 
vited them to coffee in the drawing - toom. 

I believe, Doctor Cameron, faid Roſa, with a 
look he could not withſtand, ** we ſhould be friends.” 

* Cruel Roſa!” he anſwered, his lip quiyering, and 
his eyes ſurcharged with moiſture, + you could not 
receive an ill impreſſion of me; you could not .with- 
draw your confidence without deſpifing me; - go, I 


"cannot forgive you; oh! you will not know me to 


render you in my eye the firſt woman in the creation, 
needs there more than that you ſhould be yourſelf ? what 
Is it to me who or what you are; I fay with your own 
country poet, . 


« Let high birth We e on de more great 

* Nothing——byt merit iu a low eſtate.” W 
I ſee you pre-eminent in lovelineſs; your vaice thrills 
through my brart; and my judgment is pleaſed with 
every ſentenge that drops from your lips z your "name 


—ab Roſa! would I not with tranſport exchange it 


for my own ; tut you have told me your heart could 
not be mine; and did I love you Tefs becauſe.my ſelf· love 


was wounded g yet you could believe—” ay 
Roſa was affected and convinced ; ſhe put her hand 


to his tip, which he had the reſolution to refrain from 


kiſlng, and almoſt w hiſpered, The human mind is 
lulceptible of no pain ſo ſevere as that which ariſes from 
a necellity of deſpiſing the object of one's eſteem“ 


This little quotation, followed by a queſtion half my 


a 


* You maſt neither ſpeak nor think of what he was, | 
Peggy. 282 


* 


— 
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aud balf ſentimental, * Don't you pity the credulity of a 
„friend who was reduced; to this neceſſity, Doctor?“ 
made up the painful breach * friendſhip had ſuſtained; 
and at her requeſt he returned to the bride and bride- 
groom. 50 OT 
9 Frazer's features had already reſumed their ſc- 
rene caſt ; he was particularly officious in ſetting the 
chairs, affiſting his wife in making coffee, and every 
polkible attention to the ladies; the | bride's eyes were 
fill red and ſwelled, her countenance pale, and a tre- 
mor remained on her nerves, which induced our he- 
roine to offer to preſide at the breakfalt ; ſpite of every 
effort tears would burſt from ber eyes, and at Jeagth, 
unable to ſupport herſelf, ſhe fainted away. 
Mr. Frazer. ſaid he was affected; the Doctor adviſed 
an immediate journey to Caſtle Gowraad. 
Mr. Frazer. hoped, conſidering the dreadful ſituation 
af biz family, Miſs Buhanun would not leave them. 
The Doctor's eyes ſtruck fire ; he ſaw into the ſoul 
of the man; no human being could be moze anſuſpi- 
ious than Doctor Cameron till his confidence was 
broke ; gone ſo hard to be impoſed on after. _ 
Ia the paroxyſmof his rage, in the morning, Frazer 
had dropped ſome expreſhons reſpecting Mr. Angus, 
and the ſinecure in his gift, which ther accounted for 
bis extreme violence and diſappointment, and now 
ſerved as a clue to that labyrinth of cunning which 
had ſo ſoon ſmoothed his * brow.. The Doctor 
wanted impatiently for Roſa's anſwer, and was fatisfied 
to hear her advert to her intention of going to England, 
and-her promiſe to Mrs. Ste ward, to return with her ; 
that lady, indeed was much fatigued, and her ſituation 
rendered reſt neceflary ; chairs were therefore ſent for, 
and the ladies returned home: Mr. Frazer at the ſame 
time went ta his own houſe, and Mrs; Frazer- retired 
. to her chatuber, to weep her own fate as well as that of 
a beloved child. to remember the p, to fear the future, 


10 make comparison —to be miſerad/c. 
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« O! mentary grace of mortal men, 

„ Which we more hunt for than the grace of God: 4 | = 
« Who builds his hope in air of your fond look, Wy 'Y 
Lives like a drunken ſailor on a maſt} CO +. 0 

«© Ready with every nod to tumble down 
Into the * bowels of the deep.” 


Ks 8 it was ;mpoiſible + to conceal an cvetit which not 
of the pretty women in Edinburgh choſe to be vaſtly 
ſorry for, it became a duty in the two executors to 
unite in every poſſible means for Kattie's recovery; ex- 
preſſes were {ent off in all directions, and conſiderable 
rewards offered; but ſuch an unfathomable 

hung over the rranſaction, that ſome concluded ſnhe had 
drowned herſelf ; others ſaid ſhe was gone off with Mr. 
Angus; and others that ſhe concealed herſelf, becauſe* 
the diſliked bim; but all agreed in the main tory, © that 
the ſun of bonnie Kattie's fame had ſet, never more to 
riſe,” and followed Cheſterfield's maxim, « of Whiſ- 1 
pering it in confidence; in order that it might be more ö 
kiiown and more credited.“ ; 

"Miſs Bruce's eyes were really monſtrous on the oc. 


, AS. . A MES AMES I” 


ch caſibh this poor virgin, who was eternally talking 4 
or without faying any thing, hired a chair by the hour, to 2 
ed hear all ſue could, ad tell All ſhe heard, The people of 9 

d, WH faſlion were pouring into town; and the Siddons, the 


Kemble, the Crouch, the Kelly, all would have been 


on tilked of, had not the elopement of bonnie Kattie of = 
or, Calle Gowrand engroffed every body that whole day ß; 
me the next ne / ſubject ſtarted, in the ſame unfortunate 3 1 
ed family; which — the marriage of the widow Babs. 1 
of mint Saundy Frazer, a W. S. indeed, but ſon to 4 
re, mechagie 1 for che introduction of ſuch a being into the 
family of che Buhanun's, not one brauch of it, from = 
hinwhoſe rank and title are equally reſpectable, to him WH 
P. who ſells * at the > ſigo of the 9— Holborn-+ -- -. 8 


* 1 
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Hill, would forgive Mrs. Frazer ; ſo, like the follow - 
ers of Lear, a blow cut them off, and after them no 
lady could excuſe, no gentleman pardon, Mrs. Frazer ; 
nor was there now a houſe in. Edinburgh ſo dreary as 
that of the late charming widow Buhanun's. | 
What a falling of was here! the bonny Ducheſs of 
A. was all-yinegar, the Ducheſs of B. all all and the 
Ducheſs of C. all water-gruel, or the matter. Lady 
A. hoped the horrid woman would not be ſeen; Lady 
B. ſhewed her large white teeth to her old man; Lady 
C. D. E. and F. gave orders to ſhut their doors againſt 
her z but Lady H. the friendly, benevolent, generous 
Lady H. was forry for all. parties, and according to her | 
mode of going where nobody. elſe. would go, and doing 
' What, nobody elſe did do, refolved to call on the poor 
woman, when ſhehad time. | 
As to the men, they as uſual laugbed at, and betted 
on the buſineſs ; but what ſhocked Mrs. Frazer moſt t 
was the two puppet-ſhew lords, paſſing in their fine ha- 

- tiliments, to ſhoot in the Links, followed by all the 
rabble of Edinburgh, without ſo much as a 23 up at 
her window. 

Roſa, . when ſhe returned to Mrs, Steward's W l 

_ ed and fatigued, tried without effect to get ſome reſt 
her mind had been during the Jaſt thirty hours in a per- 
fet chaos, ſhe again read Mrs, Walfiogbamt's letter, 

ain looked over that of Elinor, and tried to ſpell the 
aborate epiſtle of Mrs. Betty Brown,. Her impati- 
* ence” to leave Edinburgh, which the events in the 
family of her reſpected patron bad ſuſpended, re- 
turned. 
She could not be of the ſmalleſt ſervice to her who 
had ſo unworthily parted with the Major's reſpected 
name z the young ladies were now of age to be left to 
themſelves, under the roof of a prudent mother; that 
+ ""their's was not deſerviog the title, was a mis fortune it 
- - was not in Roſa's: power to help; nor could ſhe, by 
ſtaying, render one recollection leſs poignant, or turn 
aide one of the thouſand juſt reflections which Mrs. 
| Tous: : beſt friends paſſed on her ee 


_ = A cc 


departure 3 nothing is more ref; 
offspring of i Bubanun, ſhe was ſomebody ; but the 


diſgraceful. The only thing of which ſhe was aſhamed, 
for poverty had do terrors, was the abandoned life it 
was known her mother led, at the time the deſerted 
her, and this was ever a Rule of grief and mortifica- 
tion to ber. Frazet had not been ſearing of his com- 
munications and embelliſhments, even in her preſence, 
and no doubt but he had” been, at leaſt, equally induſ⸗ 


ion in her abſence ; ſhe would hecome an object of 
wonder and of impertinent - curiohty ; her character, 
which ſhe now conſidered as her only real good, might 
become involved in the imprudence of the Buhanuns, 


ſo as to deprive her of the power ts return & ith credit 
to the line of life ſhe had ſo unfortunately left at Mrs, 


reſource, Having 1 in vain courted reſt, the aroſe, and 
Mrs. Steward, on whom the e vents of the laſt few hours 
bad left a very paiuful impreſſion, joined her. 

Roſa aal communicated to this good woman the 
refleQtions that bad occupied her, and Mrs, Steward, 
though ſhe every moment became more intereſted in 


of the diſpoſition of the Caledonian. 


man defired to ſpeak with the lady. 


givers and preſented a note to Roſa that called up all 
the pare blood into her cheek; ſhe handed it to Mes. 


1 Seward, who handed it to her huſband,. Who very 


compoſedly turned the gentleman, out of the room, and 
ncked him down the ſtone ſtairs, 


end to ſay or do, on this rongh treatment, was inter- 
| _ rupted * 
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There were beſides other ſtrong motives to urge her 
pected in Scotland than 
good blood ; while coaſidered as even the illegitimate 


odium of her birth, ſhe forefaw would imply every thing 


Harley's, or as private governeſs in a family, which. 
were what ſhe now depended on, as her only eligible; 


ber fate, acknowledged the juſtice of her concluſions, 
and indeed added ſtrength to them, by her knowledge 


"While they were talking over. the affair a double rap 
was heard at the door, and the ſervant ſaid, a gentle. 


The geatleman followed ſo cloſe no denial could be 


Whatever the ſeverely treated gentleman might in- 
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rupted by de drawing up of a ecoroneted carriage, to 


which he th6ught proper to uncover his powdered head, 


and walked away as falt as his ſhort legs would carry 
him. T4 


Rood-Houle, where the forlorn bride, tranſported to 


find one lady of faſhion would fill notice her, entered 


into a full though not exactly true or coherent account 
of all her misfortunes ; the whole of which, even to the 
two laſt, the elopement of her op. wh and her own 
bs ſhe had the ingenuity to aſcribe to the Major's 


illcondud, as the original fource of all; and as it was 


impoikible to retrage all her grounds of complaint, with- 
ont introducing anecdotes both of the burn fide, and 


our heroige z ſhe, on the ſtrength of Mr. Frazer's pene- 
- tration, amuſed her poble Mor with a hiſtory of Mrs. 


Walfingham- and Roſa, from what ſhe had ſeen, beard, 


_ and invented; politively afſerting, that ſame adventureſs 


of; the burn ſide, was the identical beggar woman, who 
abandoned her child, and happening to gain an aſcendan- 


- cy, over the Major, had prevailed on him to fetch her to 


Scotland, and not only to give ber his name, but to in- 
troduce ber into his own houſe, and make her the com- 
paniog of his, daughters. The inferences from this 


- . Roryare obvious, as ſhe concluded by obſerving, that 


really with one diſtreſs and another, her mind was ſo 
weakened, ſhe found it impoſſible to manage her affairs ; 


and Mr. Frazer being of A genteel profeſhon, a friend 
of the Major's—and—and” | "© | 


Mrs. Frazer beſitated; ſhe could not * then re- 
collect any other very ſtrang inducement for accepting 


the hand of Mr, Frazer, at leaſt ſuch as ſhe choſe to 


avow, and therefore. aQually did bluſh, _ 
"The reader will ſcarce believe, after the mutual kind- 


veiſes that had paſſed between ous heroine and Mrs. 
_ Frazer, ſhe could have given the above curious anec- 


dotes Without ſome little qualm of conſcience ; but the 


- real tenth is, Mrs. Frazer was ſo elated by Lady Hope- 


1y's visit, ſo deſirous of fill maintaining her rank in the 
world, by making a decent tale out of one her heart 


— a i had 
l . ; . * 
E N * 


Lady Hopely bad paid Mrs. Frazef 2 viſit at Holy- 


S 
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had informed her many times in the courſe of the laſt 


ewelve hours, was very, very bad, and fo agitated 
by the loſs of Kattie, that ſhe really had run on with- 
out intending to injure any one, her whole regards 
being, as uſual, centered in dear ſelf. 

Lady Hopely,. among a thouſand eccentricities, 
not one of which ſprung from a blameable ſource, 
and many from the inexhauſtible benevolence of her 
heart, always felt herſelf intereſted for thoſe people 


"who were going out of the favour of the world; ad- 


verſity was the ſeaſon of her friendſhip, and the fa- 


vourites of fortune were ſeldom hers ;- but in Mrs. 


Frazer's hiſtory, contrary to cuſtom, curioſity put 
diſtreſs out of her head; ſhe had mentioned, among 


other aggravations of the Major's cruelty, che manner 
in which he had cloathed the Beggar Girl; the edu- _ 
cation he had given her; the muſical inſtruments, 


which, by the girl's own account, coft ſo much mo- 
ney,—the piano forte, for inſtance, and the harp; 
then the mother's apartment, which, though hid un- 
der the ſame thatched roof with Ferguſon's hut on the 


burn fide, contained elegancies much ſuperior” to any 


at Caſtile Gowrand, All theſe things ſounded ſo apo- 
cryphal to Lady Hopely, that ſhe had the ſtrongeſt cu- 
rioſity to ſee the heroine of ſuch a romance, and ac- 
cordingly, without noticing Mrs. Frazer's hefitating 
bluſh; requeſted to ſee this | Brady Girl. 

Mrs, Frazer, not intending to excite intereſt for any 
butherſelf, was rather ſurpriſed at Lady Hopely's re- 
queſt, but ſhe could not refuſe to give her Mrs. $tew- 
ard's addreſs; and herladyſhip on her part was as much 
ſurpriſed to hear the Beggar had left the good Mrs, 
Frazer 3 however, afier tranſporting. the bride; with 
an invitation to bring her huſba 
Houſe, ſhe hurried to her carriage, and was ſet down 


at Mrs. Steward's in a very critical moment, both for - 


the gentleman who had undergone the ceremony of 


kieking, and him who had been the ging party ; fr 


as the gentleman as ſoon as he could ſtand upright in 
the” ſtreet, gave indications of imperiinence, Mr. 


Steward was neither in the habit or humour to bear, | 


You. U. BT | . . there 


nd to dine ar Hopely- . 


— 


— 
1 l _ — 
3 . 
tl 


from preſumption and ſexvility, but full of native grace 
-* and internal dignity ſeat herſelf, as ſoon as her 
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there would have been no anſwering for conſequences, 
had not her ladyſhip ſo opportunely arrived. _ _ 
Lady Hopely alighted from her carriage, and un- 
derſtanding on aſking. on which flat Mr. Steward lived, 
that it was himſelf. ſhe addreſſed, gave him her hand 
with an air of frankneſs and hoc ol LIN all ker own, 
"and was led by him into the ſame apartment he had juſt 
left,” where ſhe beheld Roſa, tears ſtanding. on her 
= ai cheek, and her amiable. hoſteſs pale as 
death. Rs 
It was very eaſy for Lady Hopely to diſtinguih 
which of the two females. ſhe ſaw was her to whom 


her wißt was intended ; but is by no means as eaſy to 
1 — ber aſtoniſhment, when our heroine, in the full 
| 


aze of loyelineſs, and the confidence which inno- 
cence and good breeding is ſure to inſpire, returned 


her compliments, after Mr. Steward had announced 


her name and quality, and in a manner equally free 


ady- 
ſhip. had taken a chair, and again riſe with more ani- 
mation theugh not leſs reſpect, to reach one for Mrs. 
Steward, as that lady, lefs collected, ſtbod in irrclo- 


- Jute confuſion,” wondering what could have brought 


ſuch a viſitor to her houſe. | 
The party being ſeated, Lady: Hopely, whoſe eye; 
reſted on our herome' with. an expreſſion that apologize 
for their earneſt gaze, began to feel herſelf embar- 
xatied ; ſhe had followed the impulſe of curiofity in 
the quality mode, without aſking herſelf if it were 


right or wrong, and reſolved to fee the little Beg gar, 
-wxthour-once ſuppoſing a beggar could be transformed 


into the elegant reſemblarce of a woman of faſh ion, 
with 2 perſon ſo. adorned with grace, anda face 90 
beautifully intelligent as ſhould command reſpect; 


+ but the proof was before her; and bluſhing at her cv n 


38 ſhe withdrew her eyes from the modeſt 
row of Roſa, to that ſpot of the carpet where the note 
lay, with a large coroneted ſeal uppermoſt, which 
had occahoned the unfortunate gentleman to be kickcd 
down ſtairs. 5 


Lady Hopely felt her reſpect diminiſh,” and curioſity 
Was again predominant. \ | 

« And, pray, ladies,” ſaid ſhe, with an troneadl 
ſmile which brought the blood in Mrs. Steward's face, 
«who does Lord Lowder correſpond with here?“ 


note, and having put it into ber ladyſhip's hands, 
ſhe read aloud as fe ows : >. T4 


FF \ 


J find you are an adventureſs, but I aſk you no 
queſtions, I like your perſon-——name your terms my 
gentleman will ſettle every thing——he has my autho- 
-rty—1 am a man of honour. 


Lo wos.“ 
, Humph.!” ſaid Lady Hopely, throwing the note 
from her with contempt, there lies honour! this 
note, child, is, I preſume addreſſed to you; Ifaw 


r 


j- the gentleman paſs from the houſe as my carriage drew- 
ut up; and did he ſetile every thing? you know, I pre- 
ſume, this man of honour has a beautiful young wife, 
es and ſeveral children by a firſt marriage.“ FR” 
ed * I have not, madam,” ſaid Roſa, rifing, offended - 
R- at the changed manner of Lady Hopely, « the honour 


— 
= 
= 


to know more of him than that he has infulted me, 
re nor of you, than that you, from more curioſity than 


Ar, — 


jed Than politeneſs, I preſume,” interrupted” her 
on, ladyſhip. 28 3 ; 

fo A being of my rank, madam, will not dare to 
Q; Affer in opinion with a perſon of your's:”* | 

wn £ Charming !” ſaid t ood Counteſs; “ if you 
det have but an equanimity of this ſpirit ; if you can bet 
ote eipiſe this man of honour.” 


preward. | | 
it was not only our heroine's face that was now 
icarlet, the lily on her neck and arms was covered by 


Mr. Steward, without anſwering, picked up the 
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* I have however kicked this gentleman,” aid Mr. 


N C2 de 
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the impetnous and indignant roſe, and Lady Hopely 
looked at her as if her fine eye meant to penetrate her 
; very foul, | 
« What a 1 has that fooliſh woman been giv- 

ng me, {aid heriladyſhip ; “ Mrs. Frazer I mean.” 

dare fay a very true one,” replied Roſa, who in- 
ted by a lord, and affronted by a lady, was no longer 
aſhamed of having been a beggar. 

* Impoſſible ! it cannot be al true ? 

Jo the beſt of Mrs. Frazer's knowledge, I 
believe.” | 

«© And how did ſhe diſcover your mother?“ 

„My mother!“ exclaimed Roſa, bluſhing Rill 


| . 
| 2 Yes, the Mrs. what was her name, at the burn 
po - 
« Mrs, Walſfingham ?” 
Ves, the ſame.” _ | 5 
« Does Mrs. Frazer ſay Mrs. Walfingham is my 
D 12 
« Yes, that is a part of the hiſtory ſhe has been g iv- 
ing me, which you dare ſay is true.“ | 
„Mrs. Frazer's diſcoveries are wonderful, but I will 
no. longer dare to ſay they are'true.” 
* Then you don't own this Mrs. Walſingham as your 
mother!“ . | 
un her / would to God I could claim ſuch a mo- 
ther No, madam, you have heard that I am a miſer- 
rable out-caſt, taken by a dear liberal heart, that has 
long fince ceaſed to beat, from the loweſt claſs: of wret- 
ches ; this is what Mrs. Frazer has told you, and this is 
true ; but know, madam, I am more abject than even 
he has told you ; my unhappy mother, if alive, diſgraces 
that ſex to which Mr s,Walfingham is an honour ; if I 
have a father or other relatives, they are of the ſame 
milerable deſcription : This, madam, is what Iſappoſed 
you had heard, and what I dared to ſay was true j but 
when to grabfy an ill- grounded ſpleen, or to form ex- 
__ cules for her own conduct, Mrs, Frazer connects my 
Tate with that of her excellent huſband, or the dear 
woman who till yeſterday I have mourned as loſt; ſhe 
| | 1 diſhonours 
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_—_ herſelf, and on herfelf only the falſehood will 
recoil, | | 72 
| Roſa's ſpirit was high, but it had in it nothing of the 


. termagant ; though the ſenſe of mean birth, of extreme 
poverty,. and dependance, , had ſomething humbled its 
natural forte; the pride of conſcious rectitude, inno- 


cence, and-honour, were eaſily rouſed into becoming 
dignity ; but when theſe were afferted, it retreated to 


its humble poſt, and left her acutely ſenſible of all the 
calamities of her fate, aggravated at this moment by 


tender regret for loſt and abſent friends, 

Lady i 
her's, and it was ſorrow, not guilt, that made her turn 
her face towards the window, to conceal tears which 


_ were at once a pleafing and painful tribute to the me- 
- mery of paſt ſcenes ; the firſt obje&X on which her tear- 
ful eye glanced, were the man of honour and his 


gentleman ſtriding backwards and forwards in great 
apparent wrath ; Lord Lowder—but Voltaire, among 


his other preſcient writings, drew his lordſhip's por- 


trait before the blazing of bonfires, ringing of bells, 


and firing of guns announced the grand event of his 


dum. 4 


e This nobleman carried himſelf with a haughtineſs' ſuitable to 
«perſon who bore ſo many titles; he ſpoke with a noble diſdain to 


«* every one ʒ held his noſe ſo high, trained his voice to ſuch a pitch, 
and aſſumed fo imperious an air, that every one who had the hö- 


© nour to converſe with him, were violently tempted to baſtinado his 


« lordſhip.” . — 


be reader is now as well acquainted with Lord 
Lowder as he can reaſonably defire, and we have onlx 


his gentleman to iatroduce. Mr, Linton was at pre- 


ſent, and it will be impoſſible for us to trace him farther - 


back than his preſent ſervice, the fac totum of Lord 
Lowdery he had been recommended to. his lordſhip, 


when on his travels, as a devilith clever fellow,—and. 4 


devilich clever. fellow he proved himſelf” to be; he was 


theboſom friend of his Lord, the tyrant of the family; - 


the averſion of the brt Counteſs, and the terror of the 


Wein he was hated by his lordſhip's children, and deſ- 


piſed 


= 


opely's penetrating eye was ſtill fixed on 


Protegee and part 


Able a Fival; and with reſpect to ſeitling you in Scot- 


* 
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piled by ſuch of the Lowder family as cared about their 


noble chief; he was, in fine, ſo much the kindred foul 
of his lord, that had gallantry been as much in vogue, 


. , andthe ladies as bumble in their attachments as ſome of 


our quality dames have fince proved themſelves to be, 
and-- moreover, had not Mr. Linton's 'fire finiſhed his 
famous life at a place xemarkable for ſtopping the career 
of ſoaring geniuſes, that. is to fay, had he not been 
hanged before the birth of the RightfHonourable Lord 
Lowder, his lordſhip and his. gentleman might have 
alled for as near relations as many other two brothers 
in the police world. * N | 
Rola's tears Changed tof a half ſhriek at fight of 


.thele perionages ; ſhe fell back in her chair; and Lady 


Hopely, who had been loſt in admiration of that firm- 
nets of character which had fo well ſapparted itſelf, 
Was, as well as Mrs. Steward, alarmed for 5 the con- 


corn ſhe expreſſed gave a new turn to the manners both 


of her ladyſhip and our heroine ; the former became all 


- condeſcending goodneſs, the latter all grateful ſenſibi - 


tity; and thus from a circumſtance that threatened mor- 
tahcauon ſucceeded one of the moſt fortunate events of 


* "our heroine's life. . 


Lady Hopely, informed by Roſa of the Major's rea- 
ſons for re, her to Mrs. Buhanun, andy as the 
eireſs of Colonel Buhanun's ſor- 

tance, without mentioning the diſtreſs from which that 
gentleman relieved her, . applauded both motive and 
at. Having formerly known Colonel Buhanun, and 
being particularly intimate with many of his connec- 
trons, the was exceedingly minute in her inquiries after 


= 


bim, and warm in her-commendations of his protegee, 


% But what,” ſaid ſhe ©* can be Cone for you? If by 
taking you under my immediate protection, I pro- 
voked theclamour of all the tabbies-in town, that would 
not give me the ſmalleſt uneaſineſs; but, my dear, you 
have the misfortune to be ſo very beautiful, that you 


-—— zannot hope ta be admitted into any family where 


there are unmarried Fir: mine, for inſtance, would 
never forgive me for bringing among them ſo formi- 


land, 


» 
* 
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land; women are women all the world over; were you 
« little beggar /ooting thing, indeed we ſhould ill ve 
mighty fond of patronizing you, M it were only for the 
novelty of the thing; but the Miſſes in Edinburgh have 
really ſuffered ſo much from the monopoly of all the 
men, by that fooliſh widow and her bonnie Kattie, that 
as ſoon as you are followed, which will be the inſtant 

du are ſeen, all their folly will be given, nay perhaps 


med to you.” 
ola's colour roſe. | 1 " 
% Ay, ay,” continued Lady Hopely, © I believe you 
are a very good girl, but, as I faid before, you are in- 
tolerably handſome, and that is a crMe to which wil 
forts of miſdemeanors are attached; I think you will do 
right in, g ing to London; here, take this moroceo 
purſe, it contains my addreſs ;. I defire you will call on 
me in the winter, when I go ſouth; and in the mean 
time, if I can ſerve you by recommending you, or 
any other way, make uſe of me, and don't fail to let 
me hear of you. Adieu, my dear; avoid honourable 
men and hand/ome women ; adieu.“ «KY 
Lady Hopely then ended her viſit with as little ce- 
_ remony as ſhe had begun it, and was out of ſight be- 
fore Roſa thought her gone, $5 "BN » 
Under the ſanction of fo reſpectable an adviſer, ad- 
ded to the reluctantly given opinion of Mrs. Steward, 
Roſa became impatient to commence her long journey. 
A Newcaſtle coach left Edinburgh at four o'clock; - 
it was now two; but in the unabated zeal of her 
new friends, ſhe found the aſſiſtance of an hoſt; her 
trunks were ſent to the waggen, and the ſmall ſelection 
of changes for immediate uſe packed, while a haſty din- 
ner was ſerving ; after which a coach was ſent for, and, 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Steward, ſhe ſet off to 
meet the ſtage, which was directed to take her in a little 
diſtance from the town, in order to avoid any further 
notice from the man of honour or his gentieman. 

So entirely had Roſa's mind been engaged, that ſhe 
had not given one thought to her friend Dector Came- 
ron, whoſe 8 happening to paſs her on the north 
Price, he immediately pulled che cheque, merely 8 
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ſay how dye, and to apologiſe. for not having called 
as he had been to Dalkeith on a confultation, and was 
now going to attend another in Hanover-ſtreet ; ſhe 
bowed, kiſſed her hand, and the carriages went on. 

* Good man?!” ſaid Roſa, © how ungrateful ſhould 
I have been, but for this accidental rencounter; you 
'" muſt, my dear Mrs. Steward, account for my ſudden 
departure. and ſay every thing for me your own feelings 
can ſuggeſt,” | 
Mrs. Steward promiſed, and our heroine's heart ſunk 
as ſhe once more paſſed Holy-Rood-Palace ang raiſed 
her ſwimming eyes to the window where ſhe had la- 
boured ſo many weary hours for the ungrateful widow r 
of her lamented friend, and his charming but unfor- 
tunate daughter; there ſhe ſaw Emma and Jefly fitting 
in melancholy obſervation of the crowds which at this 
ſeaſon of hilarity fill every part of Edinburgh. The 
ies, that this was probably the laſt time ſhe ſhould 
ever behold the beloved girls, filled her with anguiſh. 

* Alas !” faid ſhe, * and is this then all that remains 
of the happy ſociety which delighted the long ſummer's 
day, and cheared the dreary winter's night; ſweet girls! 
amiable children! may the ſpirit of your father hover 
over, and bring a bleffing on all your ſteps !” 

Scarce had ſhe utteted the . heartfelt benediction, 
when the ſtage drew up, and Roſa's white hand waved 
from the window as long as ſhe could retain a diſtant 


- 
o 


glance of her friends. 
HA p. III. 


— 


Shews for the information of travellers, that though inns, 
except the inn, founded Cy one Squire Watts of Roche/- 
ter, be not places where folks with little money, may be 

. quite: comfortable, yet that they are nct all alike. . 


Few as were the connexions, and fewer che comforts 
en which Roſa turned her back when ſhe left Edin- 
98 N burgb, 
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burgh, an indeſcribable ſenſation, a mixture of ſorrow 
and regret, with the dark ſhades a little tinted by me- 
lancholy leaſure, pervaded her mind, as from the back 
ſeat of the coach ſhe caſt a laſt look at the Caftle, at 
Arthur's ſeat, the Calton, the Bas, and all the wonders 
on which Major Buhanun had fo ably deſcanted, in 
their approach to the beloved metropolis of his dear 
country. | 


As Edinburgh was at thjs time too $47 and too full 
a 


both of buſineſs and pleaſure, to be left by the volun- 
tary Choice of any of its inhabitants, Roſa was in the 
ſtage, as ſhe felt herſelf in the world, alone ;“ but 


notwithſtanding every moment removed her nearer to 


the place ſhe had ſo earneſtly wiſhed to reach, and fur- 


ther from that ſhe had as earneſtly wiſhed to leave, her 
regret, her affections, and deſires reyerted to the land of 


cakes. “ : 


On looking forward to the end of her lopg ſolitary 


journey, there was indeed little for imagination to dwell 


on with delight; no home to raiſe a throb in her fink - 


ing heart; no kind relatives to expect; no certain 
friends to greet her return to her native land; If Mrs, 
Harley exiſted, ſhe was ſure to be unchanged in diſpo- 
ſition, but of, or from her it was long fince Roſa had 
heard. Elinor's warm heart was ſtill the ſame; bur 
inſtead of governing Dr. Croak and his family, ſhe 


was herſelf under the commands of her noble relatives ; . 


and ſhould the Doctor's miſman 
render him ftill the object of t 


ement of her fortune, 
diſpleaſure, even he 


* 


might not be able to repair the misfortune of the loſs of 
the franked cover of her letter, as he might be ignorant 


of the place of her reſidence, 3 
Mrs. Walſing ham had indeed, in her letter, declared 
her intentions of going to London ; but ſhe had alfo 


' hinted her uncertainty of continuing chere; and even if 


this were not the caſe, by what clue was it 2 ag 


being fo. unacquainted with the inhabitants an 
of the metropolis, ſhould finda perſon who avowedly 
had ftrong-reaſons for concealing herſelf ! 


whelmed at the fraudulent barbarity of Mr. and Mrs. 

4 OO tg ed 
Scotland is often ſo called by the natives. 

h A { *% A : : 


— 


* 


cuſtoms 


In the indignant forrow with which ſhe was Ver- 


4 


Frater; 
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Frazer; in the tranſports of joy which the diſcovery 
that Mrs, Walfingham had eſcaped the calamity of 
the burn ſide, theſe were reflections that had eſca 

ber; but now alone, no body either to irritate or conſole 
" Her, her mind ſhrunk from the forlorn aſpect which 
- promiſed in its termination infinitely Tefs of uncertain 

bod, than certain unavoidable evil; and thence per- 
aps the , increaſing regret with which ſhe reckoned 
every mile ſtone, that announced the diſtance from 

Edinburgh. | | (7 - 

- , Want of reſt, anxiety, inceſſant vexation, and exer- 
© tions of ſpirit very unequal to her natural ſtrength, had 
© Jo exhauſted Roſs, before ſhe was toſſed from fide to 
+ fide in a very uneaſy ſtage-coach, that nothing but her 

wich to leave the ſcene of ſo many mortifications, could 
* have ſupported her; that wiſh now abating in its force, 
. ſhe became more ſenſible of the fatigue of travelling in 

10 unpleaſant a manner; her delicate frame could ill 

* endure the conftant motion, which two or three fellow 

725 Paflengers would in ſome degree have taken off, and 

dhe long night's jumble from Berwick to Newcaſtle 

* had nearly anmbilated her: It was with the greateſt 

axtticulty ſhe alighted from the coach, er fat upright 
before thè untouched breakfaſt. | | 

The danger ſhe might encounter, and the expence 

The would incur, by ſtopping at an inn on the road, 

" more eſpecially as ſhe had paid che fare of half the 

- Journey, only preyented her aſking for a bed, inſtcad 

of proceeding onward. 

pe coach was changed at this place; and as (he 

had neither eat nor drank, and really looked as ſhe felt, 

near expiring, ſhe was not diſturbed by any demands at 

ie inn; but being lifted into the ſtage, unable 

1% thank the landlord for his civility, ſhe was carric4 

oon without feeling the leaſt abatement in the uneaſi- 

; nels of the motion from the change of the coaches 10 

— Durham, where, when the ſtage ſtopped, it was dil 

covered The had fainted away; water was brought, and 

ſhe Tecovered to a ſenſe of the moſt acute pain, bet 

"MII reſolved to proceed on her journey; her wiſhe 

„ however far exceeded her ſtrength, for on ſtopping at 

* ; al 


* 


= 
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to look into the coach, where finding her again fainted 
du her face covered with a cold dew, he declared he 
believed the young gentlewoman was dying, and 
therefore lifted her out of the coach into the inn, where 
be inſiſted on leaving her and her portmanteau, and 
then, having taken up another female paſſenger drove 
of, whiſtling the little Plough Boy. 8 
+ Roſa's appearance, and every turn in her counte- 
Hance, had gentlewoman written on it in legiblecha- 
raQers ; her habit was genteel, and the alabaſter white - 
neſs of her hand proving ſhe was of the ſuperior order 
of beings, procured her the notice of the lady landlady, 
who though in the habit of accommodating people of 
* faſhion any, condeſcended to give her own directions 


her on doctor to viſit her, determined ſo charming a 
young lady ſhould not be loſt for want of care. 


nurſe. | EEE | 

Roſa, almoſt expiring with pain, weakneſs, and fa- 
tigue, did not think of her ſituation till the next day, 
when ſhe awoke with ſome ſmall degree of fever, but 
almoſt recovered from the fatigue that had overpow- 
ered her. The | agod arranged along the chamney 
piece; the fat lady who told her ſhe had the howour to 
be her nurſe; and the officious enquiries of the fleek 
doctor, who next the innkeeper and the lawyer, was the 
greateſt man in the little town, very ſenſibly affected 
our heroine, and ſhe mechanically took her pocket 
from under the pillow, in order to ſatisfy herſelf as to 
the exact ſtate of thoſe finances on which ſhe fore ſaw 
ſo many claims; the purſe was not to be found in that 
pocket; ſhe felt her heart bound to her throat, but pro- 
cee ded to ſearch the other; in four words, the purſe 

was loſt, and Roſa had nothing for it but to ſup 


care of it for ber. | . 
| The nurſe diſclaimed, and with truth, any know-. 
edge of it, and the \landlady's anſwer was truly femi- 
\ . 4 n 99 nine; 


g 1 


an ion further on the road, the driver had the humanity 


about the bed to which Roſa was carried, and ſent for 


The doctor's attendance was followed by the uſual _ 
et ceteras, ſuch as bleeding, compoſing drafts, and a 


* 
either che fat nurſe or polite lady landlady had taken 
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nine; it was both an exclamation and double interro- 
. *« My God4 this is a pretty buſineſs } what has 
7 no money then ? does ſhe pretend to have loſt her 
- purſe?” The innkeeper recommended it to his ſpouſe, 
o keep her temper; he dared to ſay ſuch a pretty 
woman muſt have friends of one fort or other, if ſhe 
no money. : 4 1 
"But ah grief of griefs! Roſa acknowledged ſhe had 
"Joſt every ſhilling of money - ſhe had in the world, 
without one friend to aſſiſt her with more. | 
But you have a portmanteau,” faid the landlord, 
glaticing his eye on it as he quitted the room. 
Nothing could in the lady landlady's eftimation be 
more ſudden than the recovery of the fair patient, 
whom the doctor an hour before declared bad every 
Tymptom of a ſtrong fever ; ſhe proteſted that it was all a 
Fudge, that the young woman was able, and muſt be 
- willing to bundle into the firff conveyance ; who would 
take her ſtory of lofing ber money on truſt! for ber 
part, ſhe wanted all her beds ; the Duke of Dunderhead 
was every moment expected from the north, and my 
lady ducheſs was very particular about the ſleeping 
rooms of her own woman and her tall footman, the 
latter of whom alwayshad the bed this trumpery thing, 
meaning Roſa, now occupied ; 'wherefore the chamber 
maid was diſpatched to the agoniſed Roſa, to inform 
her ſhe was welcome to ſtay at the Roſe that night, pro- 
vided ſhe gave up her room to the Duke of Dunder- 


head's footman, but every bed in the houſe would be 
full ro-morrow night. N 


| "Roſa, Who deigned not to anſwer this prudent meſ- 
_—_ ſage; had already left her bed; and as the fat nurſe had 
= ag to do” to collect the phials, pack up her own 


"bundle, and Hope Miſs would contrive ſome ſatis faction 
for her,” who had fat up all night, with no refreſhment 
but aa of tea and a pint of ale, he was tremblingly 
adjuſting her cloaths, while che tears of unutterable 

„agu were chaſing each other down her pale cheeks. 
+ What at this moment would ſhe not have given to 

pc at Edinburgh with dear Mrs. Steward, near the 
=_ -* mendly good Doctor Cameron, nay even at ow 
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 Rood-Houſe, bearing the injurious taunts. of Mrs. 
Frazer; the wrung her hands and beat her boſom; 

_ what, alas! could ſhe do ! alone, unknown, without 
money, at an inn on the grgat north road, no friend to 

apply to, a debt already incurred ſhe had no means to 
diſcharge, ordered, in effect, to quit that houſe without 
means to inſure admittance into any other, God of 

- heaven!” cried ſhe, impatiently, „what have I done! 
why am I thus made the mark of every calamity !” .. 

% You have done nothing, my dear,” ſaid a ſhort 
thick woman, in a travelling dreſs, who having heard 
Roſ#s misfortune talked of, as well as the landiady's meſ- 
ſage, had an irreſiſtible curioſity to ſee a young: perſon, 
who having put angel into every body's mouth in the 
morning, was at noon changed into a “ trumpery 
thing.“ “ Vou have done nothing, that is no harm; but 
loſt your money, which is the greateſt harm of, aux 
thing.” pron > Ir e | i 

Nl was ſtartled at the hoarſe diſcordant ſound, and - © 
looked round at a figure ill calculated to diſſipate the 3. 
unfavourable impreſſion made by her maſculine voice. 
Her ſhort thick perſon was arrayed in a blue riding þ 
habit, wich crimſon cape and cuffs, and a dubarr& filk - - 
wailtcoat, and a green beaver hat and black feather; 
ſhe had a large gold watch and chain hanging on che 
outſide her habit; her ears were weighed down by bobs 
of the ſame precious metal, and all her fingers were 
| decorated with rings; ſhe appeared to be about forty - 
die or forty-lix years old; her looſe and fallow in 
pres her bulk to be greatly reduced from what it 
ad been, anda hollow troubleſome cough gave omen 


| of inward decay. | $7 * uy 

\ % Innkeepers,” continued the ſtranger, are nothing 
\ but apſtarts; they are ſo uſed to cheating, no wonder 
£ they think every body like themſelves ; if you have loſt 


7 your money, vou have; and it don't at all fignify, . 
le When folks are in misfortune, to fit down and cry 
. Lord help us! you. have an honeſt face of uf own, - 
tO I fay, let who will gainſay; and ſo here,” pulling oat a 


yellow canvals bag pretty heavily laden, Ul lead 
Jeu what money you want; which way are you going? 
; i n _ © purple 
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Surpriſe tied Roſa's tongue; an act of ſuch open 
confidence from one whoſe appearance would rather 
have 'precluded than raiſed expeQation of the kind, 
was ſo new, fo unhoped, and fo unlikely to happen, 
that ſhe could not credit her ſenſes. 634 
The ftranger ſaw her aſtoniſhment, ©* Why, to be 
ure, continued the, « you may ſtare, and to tell you 
the truth, I am ſurpriſed at myſelf; I never did fitch a 
ming in my whole life before, though Garnet gives a 
great deal to the poor; and, God help me, I know 
enough of chat however I ſhan't ſtay in this houſe a 
minute longer than I can help; ſo juſt ſend for your 
bill; and ſay what you want, and my little Phill hall &ay 
with you, and come to me for the money.“ | 
» Little Phill was a fine fair boy, about five years old, 
with flaxen hair, roſy cheeks and ſcarlet lips, whoſe 
dimpled ſmiles truck Roſa the inſtant ſhe beheld him, 
as the ſtrong reſemblance of ſome perſon ſhe had ſeen, 
but could not recolle& who or where. | . 
When a ſtranger had left the room, Roſa fighed 
deeply at the painful neceſſity ſhe was under not only 
to accept a pecuniary obligation from an abſolute 
ſtranger, but to conſider it as peculiarly fortunate. 
The woman was evidently vulgar and low bred, 
+ but the power to do a generous act bleſt alſo with the 
Will, threw a veil over all the diſagreeables about her; 
at any rate it was more bearable to corifefs an obliga- 
non to her, than even to receive a favour from the 
Minty innkeeper; and any thing was preferable to 
lying fick at the mercy of ſuch people, to die perhaps 
among hard hearted ſtrangers in the flower of her 
youth 3 to be conſigned to earth, and no friendly tear 
dropped on her grave; no mark to guide dear Elinor 


_— to thc humble ſod that covered her poor remains. 
Ker tears continued to flow as theſe ſad thoughts occur- 
2 red, while the boy played round, and bid her not cry, 


for his mammy had a great deal of money. Roſa turn- 
| eg from the child to the window, and in that mo- 
l ment ſaw the coachman who had left her at the 
1 . Roſe, returning with the ſtage, winking and making 
= © grimaces at ber, which ſhe could not comprehend, and 
| | | | | was 
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was therefore offended at; but another ſurprize quite 
© as convenient, and much more agreeable, awaitcd her: 
The honeſt coachman had found her purſe in the ſtraw 
when he changed his paſſengers ſouth for thoſe north, 
and having heard from the . of a returned chaiſe- 
of the landlady of the Roſe's anger at having a fick 
body left on her hands, who either had no money or 
had loſt it, had driven his ſtage with uncommon ſpeed, 
and no ſooner pulled up to the inn than he jumped from 
his. box, and ran up with joy in his eyes, to reſtore 
the purſe to the right owner, _ | 
The feelings of a ſenſible, delicate mind, on ſuch 
an event, would ſuffer by an attempt to deſcribe them: 
Roſa ſent the little boy for his mother, to whom with 
an eloquence of gratitude, ſhe would have wanted in ..4v 
accepting her favour, ſhe diſplayed her reſtored proper- » B8 
ty, and thanked her ſor her ind intention. 
The woman was ſo much pleaſed, and in ſuch good 
humour, that though ſhe ſaid ſhe grudged every fix- 
+ pence paid to the landlord of the Roſe, yet as ſhe was 
going further north, and our heroine was bound for 
* on, why they would dine together. | 
Roſa's ſpirits now, as her diſtreſs had before done, 
rendered her inattenuve. to the fever that hung about 4 
ber; ſhe rung for her bill, which, as the doctor was 1 
appriſed of her ability, and as the nurſe had returned # 
to be paid, amounted in the whole, including every i 
T8 to ſive pounds eleven ſhillings, being near | 
half the. ſum contained in her purſe, which ſhe paid 
wich conſcious pride to the unfeeling innkeeper, and 
then joined her new friend, though ſhe was too il to 
partake of the dinner. 5 | 
The ſtranger herſelf had no appetite, and while lit- 
tle Phill devoured the pudding and tarts, ſhe gave our |, nn 
heroine to underſtand ſhe was on a tour in the north, to # 
viſit among her relations, whom, 'ſhe thanked God, 
were all well to do, as, and again ſhe thanked God, ſhe * 
was herſelf; that her couſin, one Thomas Chapman, a 
wealthy farmer, was to fetch her from the Roſe in his 
own Chaiſe cart, to paſsa couple of days, may be more, 
. 9 | 1 N may 
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may be leſs, with his wife, and to ſtand godmother to 
his daughter; from thence ſhe had two more couſins to 
ſee before ſhe returned home to her good man, and 
warmly preſſed our heroine to accompany her to her 
ſeveral couſins, where ſhe aſſured her of a hearty wel- 


- come. | 


Roſa was now from principle what ſhe never could 
have been from choice, the companion of a woman of 
low breeding and coarſe man ers; but ſhe was by no 
means inclined to prolong an acquaintance ſo ungenial ; 
- the therefore civilly declined every thing that could 

lead. to a further connexion ; and underſtanding Mrs. 
Garnet expected her couſin every moment, and that 
- no London ſtage would paſs the Roſe till next day, ſhe 
reſolved; low as her purſe was, to croſs the country in 
a chaiſe eight miles, to where the Leeds coach paſſed 
at fix that evening, rather than remain another night 
at the Roſe, notwithſtanding the landlady appriſed her, 
that the Duke of Dunderhead having deferred his jour, 
ney. ſouth for a few days, her room would not be want 
for my Lady Ducheſs's tall footman. | | 
; Before the dinner was cleared, Mrs. Garnet's cou- 
fin, Mr. Thomas Chapman in his bun chaiſe cart, arri- 
„ved at the Roſe, when again ſhe preſſed Roſa to be 
of her party, aſſuring her.couſin, ſhe was a vaſt well 
. behaved young body, and mighty good company. 

This the farmer ſaid he ſhould have known by 
her prey looks, and jomed his invitation to his 
London couſin's, both which ſhe civilly declined, 
but. requeſted the good farmer would fee her ſet off 
before %im. W is 

The bcy, who had taken one of thoſe childiſh at- 
tachments*ro- our heroine, which, if not fo perma- 
nent, is at leaſt as ſincere as thoſe of a more ad- 
- vanced period, whimpered at parting with her, and 
Mrs. Garnet again paſſing an eulogium on her pretty 
behaviour, and the goodneſs'of her company, vowed 
if it was not for ſtanding godmother to her cou- 
fin_Chapman's little daughter, ſhe would have re- 
turned to London, rather than loſe ſuch good com- 

pany: Her idea of good company muſt however be 

OED allowed 
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allowed to differ from the common acceptation of 


the phraſe, for Roſa had filently attended to-all th 
anecdotes and bufineſs with which Mrs. Garnet h 


entertained + herſelf; ſo that all the goodnels of 


her company was compriſed in an animated ſilence. 

Roſa; though very unwell, aſſumed, at fepping 
into the chaiſe, where ſhe was followed by the civi 
maſter. and miſtreſs of the Roſe, a chearfulneſs very 


foreign to her heart, and hearing at the little inn 
where the Leeds ſtage ſtopped, that it would be full 
an hour before it paſſed, ſhe requeſted to be ſhewn 


to a room where ſhe might lie down till it ar- 
rived. 3 , * 


The agitation of her mind had been more power- 
ful than medicine; it had been a ſucceſsful antidote. 


againſt the compoſing draughts ſhe had ſwallowed 
during the night; but though ſuſpended, their ef- 
fects had not evaporated. The Leeds coach ſtop- 


ped at the uſual time, but as it was full, and as 


the ſervant, who was ſent to inform her of the cir- 
cumſtance, found her in a ſound, though reſtleſs ſleep, 
they had not diſturbed her; it was 9 1 when ſhe 
awoke, under all thoſe terrors which ſoporifics uſuall: 
leave on weak nerves, and a tranſient deliriam which 
took from her all power of recollection of the place 
and carcumftances ſhe was in. : 

The woman of the houſe was a direct oppoſite in 

rfon and mind to the landlady of the Roſe inn; ſhe 


ad looked in on. her gueſt, and perceiving by the 


ſtarts and catches in her fleep, ſhe was indiſpoſed, left 
a at to watch her, with orders to be called when ſhe 
awoke. h ; | 

When Roſa's memory was clear, the was informed 


ofthe reaſon ſhe had not been called, and heard, to her 


great vexation, the Leeds coach was the only one 


which paſſed that little town, and it would not again 
pals fouth till the ſame hour next day. At that hour. 
lhewas incapable of travelling; che fever had increaſ- 
ed, her head was affected by the leaſt movement, and 
enen ehe Tandlady had not called in medical affiſt- 


ace, Me grew worſe every hour. 
There 


— 


- 
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There was a gentleman in this town, the largeſt man, 
and the greateſt feeder in the pariſh 3 in fine, he was 
God's vicegerent, he vicar. r. 

The vicar had a lady, whoſe whole life was a com- 
ment on the perpetual motion; ſhe was a great dreſſer, 
A great viſitor, a great card player, and a great church 
goer ; her head was ſtored with whims, her heart with 
Vanity, and her beaufet with drugs; ſhe read Buchan, 


_ © and pretended to that profound knowledge in the me- 


dical ſcience, that it was not her fault if che whole pa- 
riſh was not diſeaſed by her compounds. 
Ts this lady our landlady would have applied, on 
behalf of the fick ſtranger; and perhaps it was happy 
for Roſa, Madam Parker the vicar's lady, was gone 
to pay a week's viſit to a lady in the neighbour- 
hood, 2 which period, as phy ſic was not in 
me way of dame Nature, the fever took its 'depar- 
wre, and left Roſa in the hands of an excellent kit- 
chen phyſician. | ak 
Mrs. Ellis's houſe was a low white building, with 


"© = brown board hanging in front, on which was in- 


Teribed, “ This is the Red Lion,“ the Leeds coach 
and no other, gave their horſes water under this 
brown wooden Red Lion ; but it was nevertheleſs a 
houſe of great repute, as tho? the landlord, who was 
= a farmer, generally took his cup at other inns, 
"as wite brewed the beſt ale, and fold the beſt liquor 
five miles round. 
On the fixth morning of Roſa's ſtay at the houſe of 
this good woman, as the fat in a clean parlour, and 
"with an aching heart calculating over her expences, 
in burſt the landlady with the important news, that 
Madam Parker be vicar's lady was returned, and 
"that it was a great pity Roſa got well ſo ſoon, be. 
cauſe for certain Madam Parker was the beſt potecai 
in all their parts. 
"> Ya . as well as the more poliſhed one at 
the Roſe, had a very quick perception into the cir- 
cumſtance of her gueſts ; ſhe looked in Roſa's face, 
and faw in the languid caſt of her eye the low ſtate d 
Der parſe. 4 


\ 
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| 


She left the room in the midſt of an eulogium on 
ii phy ical excellence of Madam Parker; and ſea- 
ting herſelf in the porch at her door, exclaimed, 
« Lord have mercy on me, what will ſuch a pretty 
creature do in Lunnun without money!“ | 

The reſult of Roſa's inquiſfition into the amount of 
her finances were the entire loſs of appetite for dinner, 
an earneſt wiſh to procure a place in that night's ſtage, 
and a don of her bill. * 

Mes. Ellis's huſband being gone to a cock - fight, ſhe 
earneſtly begged the young gentlewoman would that 
day eat a morſel with her, and notwithſtanding all Ro- 
{a could fay to the contrary, the good woman would 
have her morſel laid in the parlour, and would teaſe 
Rola into taſting a number of little delicacies ſhe fer 
on table. | ; n 

The more ſhe obſerved of the beauty and delicacy 
of her 2 the more frequent did the exclamation 
-rile_ to her lips, of, Lord have mercy upon me; 
what will ſuch a pretty creature do in Lunnun without 
money 1? _ | ; 


"Mrs. Ellis was an inſtance in bumble life | 


a | * Where the head might take 8 leſſon from the 
8 heart, and Learning wiſer grow, without his books ;“ ; ©. © ng | 
8, ſhe was talkative, but not impertinent ; generous; not = 
1 opt prudent, not parſimonious ; the burthen of her = 
ong all this day was a cock-fight; and as ſhe was | 


of quite alone, hoped Miſs would not be anger'd if ſhe 
nd jut aſked her to eat 2 morſel zwith her. "gp 


es Though Roſa could not withſtand her entreaties,* 8 
hat her anxiety was inſupportable ; the if bill at the Roſe, 1 
and for one night, came to five pour eleven ſhillings, = 
de⸗ What would that at che brown W 7 d Red Lion amount | 
carl to for eight, with ſuch ſuperior comforts ? She turned 1 


io the window, aud wept. 9 8 9 
n che fatker ! Miſs, why do you fret?” ſaid = 

Mrs. "Ellis, in a conſoling accent, „dear heart, I wiſh N 
Feeuldferve you; you are going to Lunnun, Miſs !“ 1 
Sol Tighed, and the landlady's eyes gliſten en. 
* | „Well, ö h 
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Well, Miſs, I hope you have good friends there, 


for Lunnun is a fad place for young women, Without 
money or means, | 
. Roſa, drying her eyes, anſwered, ſhe had been in 
London. | 
„Oh dear! then ſhe was no ſtranger there—nay, 
may be, ſhe knew it well.“ | 
- *« No.” Roſa faid ſhe had lived at a few miles diſ- 
tant, and only paſſed through it in her, way to Scot- 
land, whither ſhe went with a gentleman. 
. r dear I a relation, may be? 
1 * 
A ſweetheart, then?“ 
+ | 
The benevolent enquirer began now to look with 
a doubting eye on her gueſt. 
beg pardon, Miſs, but the gentleman had ſome 
ladies belonging to him, I ſuppoſe ?“ xt 
Ves,“ replied Roſa, half angry at her curioſity, 
« he had a wife and daughter.” | 
The good woman claſped her hands together. 
Oh the father! lack a daiſy! well now, pray 
don't be anger'd,” Miſs, I am certain I mean nothin 
+ but good ; but pray now do be ſo kind as to te 
me, have you erer been a tootreſs ?” 
* Something like it,“ replied Roſa, with a me- 
lancholy ſmile. | | | | 
Again the landlady claſped. her hands. 
Was ever any thing. ſo lucky! Madam Parker 


\ 
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had been to viſit Lady Lydear, who had beg'd her to 
look out for a tootreſs for Miſs Betty, who had a 
buge lamp of money to her portion; now Lady Ly- 
dear would do any thing in the world Madam Parker 
adviſed ; and to be ſure Madam Parker would do any c 
thing to ſerve her, and reaſon good, for her huſband b 
Was the vicar's tythe-gatherer.” Wis a 
Aud the” added. I am ſure you are. nt for the 0 
Place them there taper fingers was made to be a lady fy 
or a tootreſs 5 and yonder goes madam ; I'll run after al 
her; you ſhall have the place; Lunnun ! God love bY 


your pretty face, why, you will live in clover at the 
II.“ 0 P IA | ; 
Rola 
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Roſa was ſo much. ſurpriſed at the hurrying good 
humour of the landlady, and ſo much pleaſed at her 
evident frankneſs of- heart, that ſhe had no power to 
defain her; although the laſt thing ſhe would then 
have thought of, was the place the friendly creature 
was ſo anxious to procure. 

From the wed where ſhe- ſat, ſhe ſaw Madam 
Parker had been overtaken, and preſently perceived 
her returning with the landlady to the inn, . 

Madam Parker entered the room where Roſa fat, 
with all the conſequence of a vicar's lady. She had 
been told Roſa was handſome and in diſtreſs, but ſhe 
condeſcended to ſpeak to her nevertheleſs ;, for, as ſhe 
obſerved, it did not become the wife bf a vioar to be 
hard hearted. | | 1 

Roſa fixed her eyes on this tender hearted lady, who, 
very fine and very dirty, was the wonder of the com- 
mon folks in the little town; and as ſhe had 'not 
ce to diſtinguiſh between wonder and __ 

ation, the vicar's lady was very well with herſelf. 

She immediately gave our heroine to underſtand, 
Lady Lydear, the richeſt woman in the county, was 


— 


4 0 

her boſom friend. She complained, with the voice of |} 
a boatſwain,. of weak nerves, and with the face of i 

3 a dairy maid, of ill health; which were the only ob- 


jeckions, except indeed thoſe made by the vicar, 
againſt her entirely living with dear Lady Lydear ; 1 
who was a monſtrous good woman, and certainly had 1 
applied to her, well knowing ſhe was a judge of What il 
was proper, to get a tootreſs for Miſs ; who, deer 
creature, had been let run wild among the ſervants; | 1 
ſo indeed had young Sir Jacob before the vicar re- 8 
commended Mr. Jolter, a mighty clever man, to be q | 
his tootor and ride a hunting and ſhooting with him, 1 
and take care of his money ; now,“ ſhe continued, L 
I thought you capable, as you are a young crea» | 1. 
ture, who may be ruined by ſome feller or another, 


er andTellers this age care not what miſchief they do to 
ve poor young 'maidens ; and as Mrs. Ellis informs me | | 
he you are a poor young body in great diſtreſ " 


Roſa's colour role, 


=_ 


* 
14 
, 
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2 6 madam— 


| lieve them?“ 


, 9 


— 


Which the at firſt heard of the place, changed to at 
„ earneſt defire to obtain it; ſhe became anxious to 


in her enquiries reſpecting the lady ani] her family. 


ſon who would recommend her. 
® connexion, than ſhe became perfęclly ſatisfied Roi 
mind and manners of the greateſt fortune in the cov 


ee invited her to dine at the vicarage next day; po 
K mit 


diſtreſſed, and this lady knows it. make no apology.” 


; courle of two months, and Mrs. Ellis reminding bet 


"certainty. of meeting a reception at the end of he: 


* Who, I, madam? I;—I proteſt, Miſs, —dear 


Shall I never, thought our heroine, riſe above the 
Intleneſs of falſe ſhame! the woman perceives I an 

r, and what 1s there in that, fince I know I an 
innocent ? 

* You faid truth, Mrs. Ellis,“ ſaid the, „I an 


% To be ſure! Madam Parker thought it all fai; 
for if poor people were too proud to own their diſtrei;, 
and to afk aſliftance, how were other people to te. 


The pecple and diireſ5 bore hard on Roſa's patience; 
ſhe could not feel much inclined to reſpect an affluent 
mother, whoſe care of her daughter was guided by 
ſuch a perſon as Madam Parker appeared to be, "The 
3 was indeed altogether forced on her, ai 
uch as the was not inclined to give a thought to, til 
Madam Parker went on to ſay, a relation of the fi- 
muy meant to carry Miſs wich her to London, in the 


what a little bit of a while two months were, When 
ſhe might go to Lunnun free coſt; and recolleQiry 
therrapidiuy with which her purſe had, and ſtill muk 
Feale ; the hopeleſſneſs of her fituatipn, and ne ur- 


long journey when ſhe got there, that would alle viate 
any of her preſent diſtreſſes, the indifference with 
prove her capability for the undertaking, and curiow 


Madam, Parker was profuſe in her praiſes of bot), 
and Roſa preſenicd Lady Hopely's adireſfs as the per- 


No ſocner did Madam Parker hgar of her qualit 
was in every reſpect entirely qualified to form i 


ty, and expreſſed a particular intereſt in her welfare 


wor 


— 


* 
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miſed to ſend\her ſome medicines, and bidding Mrs. 
Ellis take great care of her, made a very cordial exit. 
« Oh the father!” cried Mrs. Ellis, the moment 
ſhe was gone, what a golden day! why Lady Ly- 
dear is as rich as a Jew, and as generous as a church- 
warden, though to be ſure that is only an old weman's 
| faying 3 only indeed there is one thing her ladyſhip 
is——” Mrs. Ellis ſtopped. "yg 
« Is what ?” aſked Roſa, anxiouſly. | 
« Why, my dear,“ anſwered the good woman, 
2 her chair cloſe, “every body has a' ſome- 
ing. K ; 
« Certainly,” Roſa. ſaid, „ but what was Lady 
Lydear's ſomething ?” | * 
Nothing to ſpeak of, Mrs. Ellis. anſwered; 
but all ranks in this poor world had their bitters 
and fweets ; ſhe was ſure found it ſo, and always had 
for that matter; her firſt huſband, a goodiſh kind of 
a man enough, never thought any thing too hot or 
too heavy for her, but then, poor man, he was always 
ailing; no end to doctor's bills till he died, and fo 
obſtibate, that thGugh Madam Parker would have gi- 
ven him-phyſic enough for nothing, he would take no- 
thing but what coſt money; ſo that the pounds'and 
pounds he coſt was enough to make a grizzet fret; 
her fecond ſpouſe, a foine tall portly man as one 
ſhould ſee in a ſummer's day, as merry as a greg, and 
as briſk as her own March beer, till one harveſt, 
one parton Whitfield, as ill luck would have it, got 
hold of him,. and he no ſoonder got acquainted with 
godly-folks than every thing went to rack and ruin, 
and at laſt, ſhe was ſure it was enough to have driven 
her Giſtrafted, what does he but take one of the empty 
barrels, and ſet up for a preacher himſelf; there was a 
pretty meſs ! and all his ſpite was againſt tiplers, when, 


* 


ber if it were not for people's liking her fine ale: 
mel he preached. all her cuſtomers out of the houſe; - 
ana her almoſt out of her ſenſes, and would have 
preached himſelf into York Caſtle, had it not pleaſed / 
eie fair day the ald barrel ſtaved, over her pobr 

ä dear 
7 
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god knew, what would ſuch a bit of an inn as their's 


1 
| 
] 
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- and inquiring for Mrs. Walſingham, had not abated 


1 
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dear tipped and broke his neck; ſhe ſhould never for- 
et it, the longeſt day ſhe had to live ;—then her 
ird ſpouſe | 

% Heavens!” cried Roſa, ** another.” 

« Ay, God help her! worſe than the other two, 
and put them both together; always cocking, racing, 
boxing, or . at other people's houſes. 80 
that indeed, as ſhe ſaid before, every body had a ſome- 
thing ; and as to Lady Lydear, a fine lady ! a rich 
lady ! a charitable lady ! but, to ſpeak truth, a little 
oddiſh, turned night into day, and day into night; 
went to bed when other folks got up, and got up when 
other folks went to bed ; but wiſe Like muſt hear and 
fee, and ſay nothing, that was her way, and a good 
way too; ſhe had proſpered by it in ſpite of three huſ- 
bands, and fo Bab her gueſt, ſhe begged pardon for 
being ſo bold.” | 

Roſa thought ſhe had ſeen enough of the polite N. 


verſion of time to bear it with a tolerahle degree of 


ö 


| 

© patience, if that were all ſhe had to fear. The ſun WF ? 
Fad often riſen fince Major Buhanun's death, in 
all its ſplendor, before his widow returned from her . 
evening parties; and it had as often ſet before ſhe was t 
viſible the ſucceeding day; ſo that, to Mrs. Ellis's evi- h 
dent joy, that trait in the lady's character had no effect | 
on our heroine. ? n 
The more indeed ſne thought on the deſperation of * 
her fortunes, the more eligible and fortunate did the Ni 
proſpect now before her appear: It was exactly the 01 
tuation in life ſhe conſidered herſelf able to fill with ſh 
credit to her don abilities, and though a dependant, 8 
not a ſervile employ. It would be, ſhe conſidered, e 
impoſſible for her to reach London even in her reſtored wi 
ſtate of health, with the money in her poſſeſſion, with- th, 
out being expoſed both to inſult and Mamiliation ; and be 
thongh her cloaths, and what few valuables ſhe pol- I 
ſeſſed, were ſent to London in the waggon, ſhe con- BY 
cluded they might be eaſily returned from thence. * 
"The defire of ſeeing Elinor; of viſiting Mrs. Harley, 5. 


of its energy; it was not the will, it was the pr 


* | as 
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i ſhe wanted : At all events, in her preſent ſitua- 
tion, an #4, ax alylum was of all things. the moſt 
important; 

hear of her friends; and Mrs. Ellis, quitting her to 
attend to the affairs of her houſe, ſhe wrote an account 


incloted a polite note to Lady Hopely, appriſing her 
of the early uſe ſhe had made of permiſſion to apply to 


her for recommendation. 


firuggles, brought herſelf to reſolve on writing to 
Doctor Cameron, for a ſmall ſum of money to anſwer 
the exigence of the moment; the neceflity for this 


there would always be time for ſuch a mortifying con- 
ceſſion. | þ | 

She accepted part of Mrs. Ellis's delicate morſels 
for ſupport with a better grace than at dinner, as ſhe 
had now hope of being able to pay- her bill without 
feeling the inconvenience ſhe had dreaded. The baro- 
meter of Roſa's health ated with her ſpirits ; and theſe 
being now riling, ſhe hoped to be able to go to the 
hall the very next day. | Ds | 
Mrs, Ellis objected to that; a day or two. could 
make no odds to Lady Lydear ; but as Roſa ſuggeſted 
what the good woman had not before thought of, 


oned others of her friends, as well as Mrs. Parker, 
ſhe might be ſuited : That Mrs. Ellis allowed, and, 
therefore as the ſooner Roſa could go with ſafety to 
her health, the better, ſhe recommended the ſtage in 


che Hall lodge. 


ing, as it was fourteen miles, and the ſtage ſeldom 


— paſſed till ten; ſo chat it would be near twelve before 
> lhe got chere. . : | k..- 
a bei reminded ber ſhe had before ſaid, “that 


Lady Eydear turned night into day,” 
Vor. II. 3 wg D | | 


er future firſt and deareſt was to | 


of her adventures and diſtreſſes to Mrs. Steward, and 
It was with bitzer reluctance Roſa had, after many 


ſtep was now leſs urgent ; if ſhe ſucceeded in her pre- 
ſent plan, ſhe would not want it, and if ſhe failed, 


namely, that as Lady Lydear had probably commiſſi- 


which ſhe had intended to go to London, which paſſed | 


een break too far on the enen.” 


"Roſa 


3 Is Oh! 2 


Again changing, and that ſhe would not be expoſed to 


3 while there was any thing to do. She felt 


and ordered her bill; but no bill could ſhe get, it was 
not, the generous landlady ſaid, the faſhion to charge 


« I never may be.” — 


2 and carry a few friends wich her, and ſo ſhe would 


= another way of payment, 


* 
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Roſa ſmiled, but knowing the difference fine ladies 
made between pleaſure and Eufineſs a little better than 
Mrs. Ellis, ſhe refolved to be guided by Mrs. Parker, 
whoſe intimacy at the hall, as well as her ſuperior rank, 
rendered her a more able counſellor. 26H 
The broken flumbers, frightful dreams, and nervous 
wakings, which had weakened our heroine as moch as 
ker fever, were now no more ; ſhe laid her head on her 
pillow, in the conſoling hope, that her ill fortune was 


the thouſand evils and mortifications her buſy fancy, 
under the impreſſion of ill health, low ſpirits, and pe- 
cuniary diſtreis, had drawn in ſuch vivid colours; ſhe 
reſted well, and her looks were ſo mended in the mor- 
ning, that Mrs. Ellis, whoſe huſband being now at 
home, ſhe only brought in breakfaſt, uttered her old 
exclamation as ſhe retired, of . Lord have mercy upon 
me! what would ſuch a pretty creature do in Lun- 
nun without money !“! * 


Roſa, like the hero of old, never thought any thing 
0 


Well, and ſo anxious to be at a certainty reſpecting 
Lady Lydear, that under the idea Mrs. Parker might 
adyile the ſame. mode of travelling Mr, Ellis had al- 
ready done, ſhe prepared every thing for her departure, 


the ſervants of great folks any thing at inns. {A 
« But I am no ſervant,” replied Rofa, colouring ; 


« God forbid t: Mrs. Ellis hoped in her ſoul there 
was no fear of that ; but however, if ſhe got the place, 
ſhe muſt invite her to the hall, and ſhe would be ſure to 


paid that way; if ſhe did not get it, why, as ber 
ood man 1aid, ſhe ſhould certainly go and fee Lunnun 
Fame ame or other ; Why, ſhe would furely.call on her 
there, and go with her to fee the wild Beaſts, and the 
court, and the partiament houſe, and bedlam, and the 
Prince of Wales, andi old mother Thingembob, and all 
the felt of the out-of-the-way fights, and that was 
* 
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* But here,” cried ſhe, K Roſa, Who 
vegan to object to her- ſettlement, here is Tom Gibs, 

Madam Parker's foot-boy, in his Sunday's coat, coming 

- to call you to dinner. Oh. the father! if you had not 

belonged to a lady, you might have faſted for ſhe ; 

however I ſhall- put on my chintz gown,. and mx. 
flounced petticoat, and run over to take a cup of tea, 
as madam invited me.” 

The ſaving ſo much of her little pittance, would not 
have reconciled Roſa to the acceptance of ſuch an obli- 
gation, from a woman in Mrs. Ellis's ſtation, had not 
— proſpects been mended; and it was much leſs likely 
to have that effect now ; but the ſervant waited, and the - 
notable woman was already in the bar with her ſurly _. 
huſband ; ſo that without hurting both the peace and 
feelings of a generous, though humble mind, ſhe could 
not reſume the ſubject. e 

Madam Parker did not underſtand, or not praktiſe, 
that beautiful and inſtructive ſentiment, which ſays, 
The oftentatious diſplay of proſperity is an inſult on 

the unfortunate,” for every cupboard of the vicarage 
were ranſacked to make a ſhew on the fide-board; he 
talked inceſſantly of her riches, opulence, great con- 
nexions, and good family, while the vicar, after ſayi 
grace, firſt helped himſelf plentifully to the roaſt por 
and apple pudding, and then without taking time be- 
tween his mouthfuls to ſpeak, puſhed the diſhes towards 
his wiſe and her gueſt. 4 . | 


K q * 
«& His belly was blown up with luxury,, 
„And eke with fatneſs, ſwollen were his eyes, 
« And like a crane, his neck was long, 
% With which he ſwallow'd up exceſſive feaſt, - 
* For want whereof the poor did often pine. 6 


' Roſa, equally diſguſted with the vicar's want of good 
manners, as with his lady's overflow, was glad when the 
entrance of Mrs. Ellis in ſome degree relieved the in- 
ipidity of the party; and Madam Parker having ap- 
proved of her ſetting off that ſame, night, withdrew, to 
write the letter of introduction to her dear friend Lady 
Lydear; after which, * beſt tea things being arrang- 
. 7 | 


1 * 
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ed, the vicar flled his monſtrous craw with muffins and 
coffee, and then dropped aſleep, leaving the ladies to 
their dyn chat, till the ſtage drew up to the door by 
order of Mrsr Ellis; and Roſa's portmanteau being al- 
ready delivered to the coachman, ſhe had no poſſible 
opportunity of forcing pay ment on the good Mrs. Ellis, 
who indeed ſtudiouſly avoided coming near enough for 
the Nighteft whiſper, and thus, having received the im- 
portant letter from Madam Parker, and the beſt wiſhes 
oF Mrs. Ellis, our heroine was again ſeated in a ſtage 
coach, ; 


CLAP. V. 

4% What is that vice that fill prevails, 

„% Where almoſt every paſſion fails, 
„Which with our very dawn begun, 
„Nor ends but with our ſetting ſun, 

„Which like a noxious weed can ſpoil, 

The faireſt flower, and choak the ſoil ? 

«Tis Slander, and with ſhame we own, 


The vice of human kind alone.” 
| 


TinE paſſengers, two male and one female, one 
of whom rehgned his place in front to our heroine, 
ortunately preſerved her from the great fatigue ſhe 
had experienced in her lone journey from Edinburgh. 

A ter a few minutes ſilent accommodation between 
All parties, one of the males aſked Roſa if they were to 
have her company all the way to London? 

Roſa, whole thoughts were little in train for ſmall 
talk,.on the queſtion being repeated, returned a cold 
monotyllable, ** No.” | 
> He was very ſorry for that; for his part he liked 
the company of women much better than men; which 
indeed was but natural; for he ſuppoſed the women 
liked” men better than women; aad particularly ad- 
dreſing Roſa, added, I dare ſay you are of my way 
n maunm ?** IS + 
| Was £ AFL | *> +a" s 
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Ne dillike of the forward manners of the wan 
would have prevetted a repetition even of the cold 1 
monoſyllable, ** No,” had he not again ſuppoſed * the 
' maſt be of his way of thinking?“ when the manner 
more than the No,“ raifed the rifible faculties of the 
other paſſengers, and ſo mortified the inquirer, that 
after a moment's filence he reſumed a converſation 
"with his female fellow trayeller, which it appeared the 
ſtoppage of the ſtage had interrupted. * 
So then,” ſaid he, ** you had not heard this part of 
the tory before you left Edinburgh?“ 
No, Sir,“ ſhe replied, © it was the general talk, 
that Mr. Angus, after paying honourable addreſſes to 
the handſome Miſs Buhanun, had deceived her friends, 
and carried her off; and it would have been natural 
enough for ſo good and honourable a man as Doctor 
Cameron to purſue the ſeducer of his ward; but as to 
What you have been ſaying, which, I preſume yo 
would ze ſay without good authority ——,” 8 
O depend upon that, maum; I'll take my oath to 
every title,” | . | 
„Well, Sir, tis all very ſtrange; I have paſſed but 
one year at Edinburgh, yet have heard of ſo many 
amiable traits in the character of Mr. Angus, that I 1 
"am one of thoſe who with the ſtory of the ſeduction was 
not ſo well authenticated.“ ” | 
© That is ihe wiſh, I believe,“ joined the other pal- 
ſenger, of every body who knows any think of Mr. 
Angus or his family,” * *' e 
Ves, yes,” reſumed the firſt ſpeaker, « he 18a 
eviii good fellow ; but there cou'd be no great harm 
in a little fun with a fine girl, ed maum!“ addrefing 
Roſa, * I ſhould like to hear one of your © Nos, to 
that now.” A i 3 ' | | 
Raſa found poor Kattie's imprudence, and Mr. 
Angus's want of moral rectitude Was the theme of ge- 
neral converſation ; but as that, ſhe thought, was de 
natural Cconfecuence of the indefenſible ſtep they had - 
taken, The lamented, without being ſurpriſed at it ; and it 
vo notice of the impertinence of the man's Ad- 
refs, wrapped her cloak round her, reſolving to liſten 
eon; erſation, without becoming a n | 4 
: x \ ; | 66 I 45 | 3 
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- "own maſter, a man of known independence, great 
EY 22 and beld in univerſal eſteem ; if therefore 


"FRO wowrapped ber cloak, and placing her cheſnut 


_ Ailtened in breathleſs attention; ber panegyriſt went 


but the plain flory is this, take my word for it: Mr. 
| Nags? knew better than to marry a pretty Mis with 


== fands to him ? well, be forms a league, what I and our 


Kathie, runs off; well, what does the confident then | 


ier made a ſort of a codicil to his will, and left her 


you know Frazer I ſuppoſe, Maum ?” 


\ 


= | Tus nzccan'cins. 
« I did hear,” ſaid the female, there was-2 young 


girl. wirk them when Major Buhanun came to Lord 
Aaron Horſemagog's apartments, a natural daughter 
of ſome branch of the family, who was ſo very beauti- 
ful Mrs. Buhanun did not chuſe ſhe ſhould be ſeen with 

her daughter; and nothing can be more likely, than 
that a gurl, caged up as they ſay ſhe was, ſhould act 
imprudently ; but as to or Cameron, ſo humane, 
1 good a man, with fo excellent a heart, I cannot ac- 
count for his conduct; it muſt be a madneſs ; he is his 


was parttal to the young perſon, he certainly might.” 

Take my word for it,“ interrupted the firſt ſpea- 

;ker, © the girl has all her Ps and Qs; ſhe is as artful 

as the devil; how elſe could a commmon beggar im- 

es herſelf ſo long on the family, as a gentlewoman— 
e 18 indeed fo deep.“ Sh 


2 


ripglets behind ber ears leaft a ſyllable ſhould be loſt, 


On. | 0 
pat there is no fathoming her. Doctor Came- 
on is, as you ſay, a mighty good fort of a— that is, 
he—1in ſhort, though he may Ks fine doctor, he is 
what I call an ignoramouſe in what I call che world; 


no fortune, or next to none ; for what are a few thou- 


tord calls offenfive and defer five with Doctor Cameron; 
lo this Miſs Buhanun, as ſhe has the allurance to call 
herielf, what does ſhe but ſneaks out to the Doctor's, 
meets Mr. Angus there, concerts the plan, and next 
"morning the little tit, as I call ſuch girls as bonnie 


zun oF Teo, perhaps you'll hi. k; no fuch thing; ſhe 
was what I call-too far north for chat; the fooliſh old 


ive. hundred pounds, ſo ſhe demands that —Frazer, 
* Indeed, 
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#* Indeed 1 do-not,”? 1s; 1 $2.1. 4h 

"© $027 faid the ocher-perfon,.}.._ 1); > | 

% A low fellow,” continued the Ved auen 
„I wonder Mrs. Buhauun—che is a fine woman, Cur- 
ſed handſome I have often waited on her from our 


ly the daughter of ſome tobacco ſeller in London; fo 
the e girl, as I ſaid, demands the legacy; Frazer natu- 
rally demurs ; fo then off ſhe goes, and the very next 
day off too goes Angus, and the Doctor. Now this I 
think is plain enough; but I'll bet a cool hundred our 
jr keeps her in view hollow.“ 
« *Tiga great pity, Mr. Linton,” joined the other © 
male traveller, your lord cannot employ humſelt to 
more advantage.“ 
«. Women, Sir, women are * devil; and beſides, 
to tell you by truth, we have a great ber depending,” 
« A Bet “ 
Ves, maum, two 3 Fil-tell you how it 
was : There was our lord, the Dake of Evergreen, 
Lord Aaron Horſemagog, Dicky Polly graph, and Mr. 
r Tumbledown, the great counſellor, talking ver 
itle Kattie's affair as they walked Princeſs- ſtreet, when 
who ſhould ride by but that whimſical. devil, as I and 
our lord calls her, Lady Hopely; ſhe pulls the check, 
and begins ratthng our lord moſt unmercifally ;; her 
lad hip is game, you know, maum; ſo our lord looks - 
ed a little blank, and the Dake ſays he cocking his 
one ee; Lord Lowder ſays he, 1 * ſorry to hear 
this z what you, ſays he, you ler @ girl flip. through - 
your-hngers 1” , 

% ll bet a thouſand, ſays our lord, I have 3 in 
a month; I'll have the honour to go your lordſhip's 
halves, ſays Dicky Pollygraph, in his little fnakan 
no meaning way; Done for two thouſand, — 
Lord Aaron ; I take half, ſaid his grace, dreaming | 
is band from his muff,” | 5 

i moff, Sir! why 'tis July." N ; 
+ # The old Duke is game, _—_ he takes "EF 
ie radical heat. Done, ſays our lord; done 
all partics. Mr. Janus Tumbledown, having | 
98 " 


* 


* 


lord ; if L had thought but they ſay ſhe is berſelf on- 


dum it tis a done thing.” 


 contrive to kill her time, we the Earl is To pl 


ter a huſband, and we wanted money, ſo that—you 


+ Jorg and lady of yours, Mr. Linton.” 


261 like it I do it; but 1 can't help laughing to think 
| how quizziſh the old Doctor will took when he ads 


_ thing. of Lord Lowder's diſappoiniment ?, ſhe is not, 
H + in ery : confidence * 
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now very little better employment, minutes . 
the bet, and let our lord alone ſor winniag |; he 
never ſtarts a woman without running ber down ; 
and if the is ſkittiſü as-1 and . lord calls it, ob! 


% But, pray, Mr. Linton, how * the det 


amuſed ?“ 

« Why, Sir, my lady i is that ſort of a woman that 
gives us rope hem! you take me, maum ? ſhe led 
us 2 devil of a life at kit; but our lord never gives 
1 

„Never p? AD 5 
Oh dam it no f never ! that! s garhe, int it; maum? 
and faith my lady is now as good game as ourſelves; 
Me plays higher, is more extravagant, and lefs at 
home, except at night, I muſt do my lady the juſtice 
to.own, ſhe does pais /core part of every night at home; 
as to our lord and I, tis a matter of indifference where 
we cat, drink, or ſleep.” 

« And pray, Sir, how long has Lord Louder . 
married to his preſent Counteſs ? 

Near two years, Maum; twas a munch of Lord 
Gauntlet's making, and to tell you the truth, I and 
our lord were fick of the buſineſs before it was half 
compleated; but old Gripus wamed rank, his daugh- 


take me, maum,—that's game, init?“ 
* You ſeem to be on very happy terms with * 


"= Why, Sir, as to my lady, ſhe is civil encugh to 
me ad fo indeed am I to her, for the matter of that ; 
burEknow ſhe hates me like the devil: as to my lord, 
bim pretty well, and he knows me; if I ſays 
the thing he does it, and if he ſays the thing, why, 


my lord has got the girl.” | 
„ But pray how came Lady Hopely to know any 
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«Oh, that is a part of the ſtory I forgot ; the girl, 
you mult khow,' got to the houſe of one Steward, a 
foohilh fellow with a ridiculous prating wife, who pre- 
tended to. perſuade Lady Hopely ſome. tuff or other; 
that is, they ſaid they were ſure ſhe was modeſt, — they 

. Tare, they be hanged, —ſhe is an old ſtager, been on 
the town from her infancy, ſeen her myſelf, met her 
at the back of the boxes a thouſand times.” | 

The lady was ſurpriſed, if that were really the 
caſe, Lord Lowder would give himſelf ſo much trouble 
abont her.” - 4 3 

This was rather an unexpected inference ; it pus 
zled the perſon who would “ ate his oath to the truth 
of every. little,“ but he proved himſelf game. ; 

« Why, I have before told you, maum, my lord's 

ame; he is indeed the very ſoul of contradictionz 
| ſuppoſe, Sir, you have heard of my lord's ſpeeches ?” 

* Oh certainly!“ „ rg ay 

„Well, and what do yov ſay to them, Sir! an't 
they trimmers ! I and our lord always co npoſes them 


to be- joked with ; that's game, int it, maum; the 
girl's a\fine girl; beſides, as I tell you, he has a 

reat bet depending ; and ſhe behaved fo curſed anio- 
Boe; I'll be bound our lord gives a good account of 


rank.” 


during this converſation ; her heart, at one moment 
bu & ig with inlignaclon, and the next ſianking with 
t:rror; ſhe was ſeveral times on the point of aſſerlhg 
ker innocence, of confron:*1g her ſlanderer, and 
vieting him of the greateſt baſeneſs man can be gamilty 
of, e Sporting with the character if a virtuous woman” 


but as often as her outraged honour was provoked into 


an impatience of further bearing, ſome hint of. x 
wer, the reſolution, and intentioas of this greatlord 

withheld her, and ſhe ſhrunk into the corner of the 

coach, trembling at every ray of light from; the few 


longing to the hall, which in that moment 'appeayedro 
1 93 <+ 


The. reader may conceive our poor heroine's feelings 


— 


over night, and you may tee by them my lord is not 


her ; he'll each her how to behave to a man of his 


baſes it paſſed, till it Ropped at the porter's lollge ber 
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ber a terreſtrial paradiſe, ſo anxious was ſhe to eſcape 
from the man of honour's gentleman, for it was no leſs 
"2 perſonage who blending his own ſpiteful recollecti- 
ons of the kicking he had received from Mr. Steward, 
Wich che evil diſpoſition of his ignoble lord, was at 
once the object of her terror and abhorrence. 
He jumped out of the coach, and offered Rofa his 
. which ſhe inſtinctisely declined, and threw ber- 
trembling. on the coachman who ſtood at the ſtep. 
She was proceeding to the lodge, when the voice of 
Her" tormentor, ſpeaking to the coachman, ſuddenly 
ſtopped her ; be was going, he ſaid, to the hall; his 
Ka there would, he believed, be but two minutes, in 
Which caſe he ſhould crols the park, and meet, the 
Coach at Shawford's farm gate; but as it was poſſible 
he might be detained, bid them not wait, and then 
Pruſhiog by the trembling Roſa with all the inſolence 


| 2 mean pride, . piqued and offended at deſerved morti- 
=. fications, he entered the gates, and our heroines port- 
| | 4 *manteau being delivered to the porter, the coach drove 
=. before ſhe had power to ſpeak. The porter ſeeing 
= er genteel appearance, ſtood with his hat off, and 


alked if he ſhöuld conduct her to the houſe ? N 
The houſe !” repeated Roſa, „God defend me! 
ben mall T enter a houſe that will ſhelter me from 
ä ä _ 
ide porter underſtood nothing of this exclatnation, 
pb the word © ſhelter,” and anſwered, if ſhe choſe 
© 0 want tilt che rain, which indeed was nothing but a 

| Scotch miſt, ceaſed, ſhe might ſhelter in the lodge. 
"= Where dic he ſay he would join the coach?“ ſaid 
Sol, wholly engroſigd by the tear of again meeting 
the pentleman. —* / | 
- From Shas ford farm,“ anſwered the man, tis 
bur eile bit acroſs the corner of the park, and be“! 
get here, if he don't ſtop at the houſe dete the coach.“ 
= "What now could Roſa do? there was a chance he 
=” "might leave the hall before ſhe could reach it; but as 
it was only a chance, ſhe conſidered that as the coach 
was gone on, if he remained there ſhe had no poſſible 
means of avoiding him, The porter told her no car- 
= | 6: {og a | riage 
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riage was to be hired wichin nine miles; ſhe was an 


abſolute ſtranger to the country, and every creature 
who inhabited it; and if it ſhould be her mis fortune 
again to encounter a wretch, who was equally her 


enemy and that of truth, ſhe would do it with more 


ſafety under the roof of a perſon of rank, whoſe pro- 
tection her youth, ſex, and recommendation, gave her 
a natural tight to claim; conſcious therefore ſhe could 
eaſily clear her character from the aſperſions his vain 


folly had caſt on it, as far as regarded her own actions, 


though thoſe which proceeded from her "deſpicable 


origin, and the deception put on Mgs: Buhanun by 
the Major, were uncontrovertble facts, ſhe, after. 


long hefitation, reſolved to be guided by the porter, 

to the houſe. 1 25 
The dark night, rendered more diſmal by the clo. 

fing of the high trees over head, as ſhe followed the 


porter up the avenue, with the diſtant howling of 


dogs, added to the terrors of her mind; and as ſhe 
ſeemed” out of the aid of all earthly power, the, the 
thing ir not without the example of many very good chriſ- 
fians, recommended herſelf to heaven. mY 
Bleis me ! ma'am,” cried the porter, you are 
very godly ;* but if you are going to ſtap in our fami- 
ly, it will be of no uſe to you; for though there is a 
parſon in it, I believe you may pray by yourſelf,” 


Roſa's heart already recoiled from the ſituation ſhe © 


had been ſo anxious to obtain; and coming at once to 


an opening in the wood, the houſe in full view, every - . 


room lighted up as if for an entertainment, ſtruck her 


with a freſh panic; this was the road.to London, 'and- 


though not the direct one from Ed ch, it was far 
from impoſſible that Lord Lowder hin elf might be a 


vihtor here. K 


0 % 4 
The porter's pace not beiug flackened by; feeling, 
he went on to the houſe, through the ſtable: yard, but 
_ Ropped ſhort at the door, and aſked who ſhe was go- 


ing to ? f 


” Raſ, almoſt finking under the terror of het own 


«pprehenGons; could hardly articulate. What fort 
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of a perſon,” ſhe aſked, was the houſekeeper ?”. The 
anſwer, A very good old gentlewoman,“ determi- 
ned her, and ſhe deſired to be ſhewn to her, I 
| After traverſing vaulted paſſage after paſlage, the 
4 ter rapped at a door, which being your our 

— was defired io walk in by a freſh coloured 

country damſel, and received with great ccurtefy by 

an elderly woman, whoſe-dreſs and figure were neat- 
neſs itſelf. | 
| Roſa's apology for troubling her, was, having a 
letter to deliver from Mrs. Parker to Lady Lydear, 
and being very much indiſpoſed, ſhe had on that ac- 
count, as well as che lateneſs of the hour, and the 
company ſhe perceived were in the houſe, requeſted 
FF to Le ſhewn, to ber, in hope ſhe. might be permitted 
. Wer from her fatigue before ſhe waited on her 
—_ Aa) ap. | | | 
ni Mrs.Gerrad commended her-prudence and forecaſt ; 
3 aid there was but oue lady visitor in the houſe; and 
| N then aſked if he was recommended by Mrs. Parker, 
=. to teach Miſs Betty? Roſa replied in the affirma- 
A = tive; and the houſekeeper eyeing | her with viſible 
BY  _ Pleaſure, increaſed in her civilities, and deſired her 
to order any thing ſhe could like to Uke. 

Roſa, merely to prolong the chat wich Mrs Ger- 
rad, alked for a glaſs of water, and to her infinite 
fatisfaQtion, heard Mr. Lirton only. ſtopped to deliver 
ſome papers, and went away immediately. This, and 
there being but one lady vißtor in the houfe, re-al- 

ure her. 

She” requeted to be ſhewn to a bed, and retired 

4 ih the repeated good nights of the houſekeeper, 

= „Med by the {till room maid to a very handſome 

. chamber. en ehen 21 

1 | Os the ſtairs: ſhe was met by a tall girl in white, 

—_— followed by a, mean looking man jumping down half 

n dosen ſteps at once, with ſuch a hoy dening- velocity 
as had almolt precipitated her back ward, and did ſtrike 


1 — ͤ !! ͤ „ 


n the 9 out of the K rvant's hand. 1 
„ 8 las Giipolition was naturally lively when not ſad- 
| 1 gdened by reflections on the miſadventures of her: life; 
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bat to that kind of mirth which is called romping with 
men, and which, roo. often levels the delicate barrier be- 
twixt broad laugh and female modeſty. ſhe was an abfo- 
"late ranger z no ſuch-thing bud ever been thought of at 
Mrs. Harley's, and at Caſtle Cowtand, where all the 
holyday hqurs were paſſed at the burn fide, there needed 
no gros amaſements to wing every paſling hour with 
- delight; even in the giddy amuſements of Mrs. Buha- 
nun and her daughter there was preſerved an undeviating 
decorum of behaviour So that from all ſhe had wit- 
neſſed of the conduct of well bred young women, ſhe 
concluded the rude hoyden and her companion were ſome 
of the inferior domeſtics. 

"The ſervant having relighted the taper at a lamp on 
the fair, ſhe was conducted tothe chamber, and left to, re- 
fleftion. © She could not but feel the light in which Lin- 
ton had been pleaſed to paint her character, though 
founded on the groſſeſt falſehoods, might bear too. near a 
ſemblance to truth, not to gain ſorhe credit. The 
meeting Mr. Angus at Dr. Cameron's ; Kattie s elope- 
ment fo ſoon after; and her own ſudden departure from 
Edinburgh, were circumſtances which ſo unfortunately 
tallied with esch other, that had it been polhble for her, 
in the purity of her own heart, to have foreſeen the in- 
ference chance and malice gight combine to draw from 
them, ſhe would, no doubt, have braved every humilis- 
tion which. could reſult from Mis Frazer's repreſents 
uon; but regret was vain, and ſhe had too much right 
ſenſe to dwell intenſely on that which, though unfortys”. 
nate, was not criminal. a r 

That 'Kittie Buhanun had certainly gone off wing 
Mr. Angus, notwithſtanding Doctor Cameron's. poſitive 
declaration to the contrary, the did not from many cif- 
cumftances doubt; they had left Edinburgh on the lame © 
day; and though he had been ſeen there after, it was 
no improbable that he might haye fecret reaſons r 
their king different routes to England ; but-then'haw 
to-account for Doctor Cameron being his companions 
ion of that pentleman, had, it is true, been 
een by Frazer ; but how noble! how tender ! 
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how candid! and how manly was his juſtification ! Could 
he, the guardian, the friend, the man of unimpeached 
character, league with the ſeducer of his own ward? 
impoſſible ! it was all an impenetrable myſtery, except 
what particularly concerned herlelf ; that indeed was 
plain enough. Wy 
That a profligate nobleman, who had ſo little reſped 
for himſelf, as to inſult a modeſt unprotected woman, 
ſhould find mortified pride a painful ſenſation ; that him. 
ſelf rejected. and his grand agent puniſhed he ſhould be 
inflamed with rage and reſolve to purfue her, even if not 
ſtimulated by a bet of two thouſand pounds, merely to 
teach her, as his gentleman ſaid, how t behave to a man 
rank, were; her underſtanding and her fears told her, 
ut too probable ; and they allo told her ſuch a ſubjed 
Fe would not have been made the theme of unguarded con- 
Kg verſation in a ſtage coach, had the turpitude or injuſtice 
of the act been of the ſmalleſt import, either to Lord 
'Lowder or his gentleman ; and ſhocked and diſpuſted as 
| the had been at his libertine addreſs, ſhe was now much 
=”, more ſo at the unmanly revenge, with which, according 
1 to his gentleman's account, he was now purſuing her, 
= nay, ſhe had perhaps eſcaped perſonal inſult by that ii]. 
mes which ſhe conſidered as a misfortune ; for if he re- 
ally had, as the gentleman infiouated, followed her, he 
* bad probably purſued that ſtage to London, which in- 
8 diſpoſition obliged her to quit. | | 
—_—  .. With reſpe& to her own hiſtory, ſhe had lately begun 
13  *tofeel an increaſing reluctance to avow the meanneſs of 
ber origin; and it ſeemed this fault was puniſhed in the 
very letter of the act, by an expoſure of the truth, with 
additions at once falſe and diſgraceful. ket | 
This had often ftruck her in the courſe of her journey, 
and the ſeveral times reſolved no longer to retain a name 
to which, in truth, ſhe had no right; but there was a 
. _ pollibility that a reſumption of ber own might expoſe 
_ her to the recognition of an abandoned motber, of a 
| father who was one of the refuſe of ſociety, and that too 
= perhaps at a time and in circumſtances -moſt important 
| $ | : 
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Yet why ſhould a meeting with her natural connexions 
pear ſo terrible ? her parents might have r pented/the 
eruel manner in which they deſerted her; they might 
even now be ſeeking her; they might languiſh after their 
child, or they might be themſelves in want even of the 
ſeeble aſſiſtance God and nature gave them a right to re- 
ceive from their daughter ; they might be enduring the 


by a remembrance of their cruelty to her; conſcience 
might at laſt have overtaken them; and ſhould ſhe pre- 
ſume to reje& the only means by which it might be ap- 
aſed ? n ; 5 
„ Shall I,“ faid ſhe, “ put it out of my own, power 
to comfort, to aſhit, nay, it, may be, to cloſe the dying 
eyes of the authors of my being! no, Iwill reſume the 
humble name to which God and nature has given mea 
right ; that - God who ſees and knows my heart, it is in 
his hands, — who have I to appeal to but him? how ma- 
ny evils ſhould 1 have eſcaped, if when my benefactor 
died Thad dared to bemyſe/f ? 

Having thus formed the reſolution to diſcard ali local 
pride, and deſpiſe. all local debaſements ; a reſolution 
eater formed alone, by a ſingle taper, than kept in in- 


and exhauſted ſpirit, and proved with Roſſeau, 


of repoſe ; it is remor ſe alone forbids that neceſſary reſtoration. 
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impoſſebility of perſuading a fine lady that it js better to 
be reſpe8abic, than ridiculous. "Pac by 4 


Rosa wa in the habit of early riſing, but illneſs 
- Bad weakened her, and the fatigue of the laſt day ated 
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to her welfare and intereſt ; this idea again diſcouraged 


accumulated horrors of want and ſickneſs, aggravated - 


tercourſe with the world, ſhe repoſed her weary bod % | 


be pangs of ſorrow, the attacks of misfortune reſpect the hour 


Shewing an old friend with a new face, and froving the + 
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as an opiate 4 j a large houſe clock was Arikiog & ten as ſhe 

awoke. 

Bluſhing at the "RY of edalonre this would give 
"the family, ſhe haſtily aroſe, and having dreſſed with 2. 
much advantage as her pottmanteau would afford, haſt. 
ened to apologize for her late riſing. On going out of 
her room ſhe perceived the ſhutters. were all faſt ; ſhe 
trod lightly along the paſſage, and by opening a wrong 
door. found herſelf at the top of a broad grand ſtaircaſe, 
hung with ſine pictures, which a cupola over head was 
calculated to light to advantage; ſhe , deſcended into a 

” handſome marble hall ; vs theſe windows were alſo clo. 

4 fed, the could not believe the day was fo far advanced, 
notwithſtanding the evidence of the ſolar ray through 
the chinks ; but a fing time-piece, which ſtood on a pe. 
deſtal, pointing eleven, was conviction ; ſhe turned from 
«the right into a very large handſome eating room, and 

Ee - proceeded through it to elegant drawing and withdraw. 

ing rooms ; the chairs were ſtanding as they had been 
pled the night before, and one wax light was ſtill burn- 
ing in the ſocket of a girandole ; the returned into the 
ball; the oppoſite ſide led to another ſuite of apartments, 

- out of which à pair of glaſs doors, without ſhutters, 

. opened into a beautiful park.  Apain ſhe returned to the 

dual, and-puſhing back a double baize door, got into a 
| paſſage which ſhe thought led to the houfe-keeper's room, 
and before ſhe was aware of her miſtake, found herſelf 

in a ſpacious kitchen, oppoſite a door that led acroſs a 

ſtable yard into the park 

3 A maid ſervant, who, fat at the further end, with 

= breakfaſt before het; ſtarted as if ſhe had ſeen ſomething 

=_ ſupernatural ; Roſa apblogized for her intruſion and in- 
quired for the houſekeeper's apartment; the gitl's ſtrong 

White teeth were viſible from ear to ear. 

1 Oh yer, III zhow thee thaten, ef thaten be ale, 

. but he's not gooten oop yet, nea, vor the. matter o that, 

|  Zhee's giſt gun to bed. 

To bed ! what, 25 ſhe been opal night then ?” 
„% Anon 


« fla he been up all aight f- Lig 
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The girl grinned in a manner ſo diſguſting, that Roſa, 
turning away, ventured to croſs the ſtable yard to the 
charming park. | 

"The grooms were the firſt beings ſhe ſaw, who ſeem- 
ed ſenſible of the approach to meridian, She was paſhng 
them, when a young man of eighteen or nineteen, with 


a ine vowaſhed face, matted brown hair, foiled linen, 
and ungartered hoſe, ruſhed out from one of the ſtables, -* 
and having overtaken her juſt as ſhe gained the park, 1 


caught her in bis arms, without any fort of ceremony, 1 
ſwearing, in a dialect as broad as the girl's, ſhe was a 
pratty.laſs, and he would gie voive ſhillings vor a boos, 

Roſa, on whom the unhallowed touch of groſs bruta- 
lity had never before been laid, ſhrunk into nothing in 
his arms, and gaſping for breath, in vain endeavoured 
to free herſelf from bis Herculean grafp ; Bruin ſwore 
it did not ſigoify, vor he wud hae a boos,” coſt What it 
wud, | | 

A middle aged man, from whoſe habit Roſa hoped-- 
protection, appeared in fight. " 

„gave me, Sir,” cried Roſa. 9 9 
*Zounds, Sir Jacob,” cried the parſon, “ is the 
* devil in you ? juſt under your mother's window.!“ 

« Wounds. !” Sir Jacob ſwore, „he never thout 
that,“ and to the inexpreſſible terror of Roſa, was ac- 
tually carrying her back to the ſtable yard, in ſpite of her 
Ihneks and ſtruggles, when a movement in the window 
ſhatter pointed to by his companion was the ſignal of eſ- 
cape, both for the man in black and the youth in brown, 

c A "6 demanded the cauſe of the ſhrieks which broke 
erreſt. _. | | | 

Rola; ſcarce reſpiring, was beginning to re-adjuſt her 
deln when the lady repeated her queſtion, with the ' 
addition of, who are you, child? what is the matter? 
Fo, on railing her eyes, ſaw another ſhutter open- 
ng anda younger lady appeared at it, who, as far. as 
me Eountenance was the © tablet on which her thoughts 
eier charactered,“ ſeemed to be extremely amu- 
fene; ſhe was indeed in a convulſion of Jaugh- 

was a few ſeconds before ihe could tpeak. 
| | = | 66 Opon £2 
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- 4. Opon my honor, Lady Lydear, that thon bf yourth 
eth {a fine dathing fellow ; ; bleth me, Mith, you are 4 
| yath deal more frightened than hurt, I fanthy.” 

Lady Lydear was exceſſive ſorry her friend was dil. 
turbed by that rude boy, and her friend lithped out en. 
treaties her ladyſhip would not trouble herthelf to mak: 
any apology, for that ſhe had been vathly diverted ; ſte 
However hoped all the Yorkthrre damthels were not tho 
thoon frightened., 

Lady Lydear again apologized for her ſon, but as to 
the young perſop (Roſa ſtill ſtood trembling before them) 
ſhe proteſted ſhe knew nothing about her, nor could con- 
ceive who ſhe could be, or where ſhe could come from; 
however. her head would be actually diſtrafted ; ſo good 
nighe, dear Lady Lowder, 

As one-lady's gl nb Su cloſed as the end of this ſpeech, 
the. other lady Cropped.a faſhionable bob, and ſhui hers, 

Roſa, who had ume to collect herſelf during this cv 
nous dialogue, looked fearfully round; one lady had 
wholly forgot the occaſion of her beit g diſturbed ; the 
other's pretty liſp had made a joke of it ; but the name 
of ' Lowder was of more ſerious import to her than any 
thing, except the Baronet and. bis yoive ſhillings,” 
the retreated with all poſſible, expedition into the houſe, 
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anch by mere chance found her ay to the room where W 
ſhe had ſlept. Here, breathleſs with ſurpriſe and ia- | 
dignation, ſhe again threw herſelfeg the bed; the houſ: W. 
ſeemed all myſtery; the lam&Millnefs continued, except [41 
jonced about the ſtables, where the trampling of horſes, 
yelping- of dogs, and ien of grooms. proclaimed 1 
mid- da ſuc 
The clock had ſtruck three before light treads along 
the paſſage, and opening of the lower window ſhutters, ſw 
gave omen of living inhabitants, and ſoon after the ſeſ- for 
yant, who lighted her to her chamber the preceding 
night, brought Mrs: Gerrad's compliments, and begged 
to know whether ſhe would favour her with her company 
to breakfaſt 1 in her room, or whether ſhe choſe to have but 
it ſerved in one of the parlours. She rann the for- WW me 
* and followed the ſervant. ſub 
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Mr. Morton, the reſpectable white headed houſe 
ſteward,” a middle aged butler, Mrs. Gerrad and a 
© young woman highly rouged, dreſſed in a morning 

robe made andtrimmed in all the extremity of the mode, 
were already ſeated-when Roſa entered, ©. Hs 


e With beauty truly blent, whoſe red and white 
% Nature's own ſweet and cunning hand laid on. 


Mrs. Waters was in the middle of a very accurate de- 
ſcription of one of her lady's. Fetes, interlarded with 
inſtances of the high degree of favour in which ſhe 
ſtood, both with her lord and lady, all obliquely di- 
rected to her male auditors, who, though they were 
mere ruſtics, and both her ſeniors, were reputed. rich 
enough to repay her attentions with ſomething more 
durable than the favours of a Icrd or lady; but from 
the inſtapt of Roſa's appearance, rouge, dreſs and anec- 
dote were diſregarded. f 
The old ſteward handed her to his ſeat at the upper 
end of the table, Mr. Butler placed a napkin before 
ker, and Mrs, Gerrad hoped ſhe had not aber much 
from-the fright, ſhe was ſorry to hear the young Ba- 
ronet's wild treaks put her into in the morning. 
« Fright = repeated Mrs. Waters, meaſuring her 
with her eyes, and concluding from her bluthes ſü was 
nobody,“ “e nonthenſe, the Baronet would not hurt a 
worm, tith hich way; Lord, it I wath to thet an alarum 
going every time he toucheth me!“ | oY 
« 1 dare ſay,” anſwered the old ſteward, dryly, 
* that would de very often; but you are more uſed to 
ſuch things perhaps than this young lady.“ EY 
Whether Mrs. Waters received -the old man's an- 
eg a compliment or a reproof, we muſt not depone, 
1 | FY | 3 ” 
8 Fl 
With the friends of vice the foes of ſatire, ' 
All woch is ſpleen, all juſt reproof ill nature, 


but conclude, not the latter, as ſhe inſtantly recom- 
menced the amuſement ſhe was giving them before the 
Woe was ſtarted ; and a real amuſement it proved 
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to Roſaz for of fuch fine fights, fine . entertain- 
ments, and fine gueſts, as were conſtantly , ſeen at 
Lowder Houſe, in town, according to Mrs, Wate:s'; 
account, ſhe had never before heard; and could {he 
have given all her aſſurances imphcit credit, it muſt 
have been a great conſolation that Lady Lowder wath 
the thweeteſt woman in the world; and that the Earl 
wath not near thuch a rattle ath the world believed 
him, to be thure he did admire beauty, tha the did, 
and who did not ? E | 
Mrs. Gerrad obſerved ſhe thought he muſt then be 
very happy, for Lady Lowder was a very fine woman. 
% Thertainly, and no body could be more the rage; 
thee thet all the fathionth; and indeed between leaving 
off petticoath and thtayth, going bare necked, bare 
armed, and almotht bare legged, thee had liked to 
have killed herthelf latht winter; however, every bod) 
followed her fathion; and now ath nothing more could 
be done in dreth, exthept going thtark naked, thee 
ith bringing in the lithp ; how. do you like it, Mr. 
Morton? tith vathly admired, I athure you,” 

« Fobſerve, young lady,” replied the ſteward, ** you 
have an unfortunate impediment in your fpecch ; but 
F have not had the honour to hear her ladyſhip liſp yet.“ 

An impediment, Mr, Morton! me an impetl- 
ment ! you are the firſt perſon—you are really very 
occhi, Mr. Morton; but you are quite miſtaken, i 
the faſhion to liſp ; my lady does not' pronounce the 8 
this year; but you hear I have no impediment, S 8 8.“ 

« Oh the unfortunate 81 what has it done?” cricd 
the good humoured old man, winking both his rbeum) 
eyes. ; 

* Dear, Mr. Morton, you really talk quite non- 
ſenſe ; can't you underſtand me? I think I ſpeak plain 
enough ; it has done nothing; Itis my lady that docs 
_ next year ſhe may relent, and put an 8 into every 
thing.“ . | 
Lady. Lowder's bell happened to relieve her womai 

at chat moment, and ſhe haſtened to anſwer it. 
Mr. Morton now addrefſed Rola; aſked her opinion 
of the country, the weather, and ſach leading queſtions 
d would engage her in converſation. _ 1 
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| After having faid ſo much of our heroine's right 
= mind; it may be needleſs to add ſhe felt a peculiar pro- 
ty to reverence years—white. hair was a — 
eber favour which never failed in influence, excepft 
| W where the pained and ſober eye retreated with diſguſt 
eos the heterogeneous mixture of the follies of youth, 
i what n be the gravity of age. 1 
=_ Mr. Morton had a little of the garrulity of ſeventy 
three, Without its tediouſneſs or infirmities, “ his age 
was a luſty winter, froſty, but kindly ;”” he, any more 
than Mrs. Gerrad, did not tell our heroine in words, 
he felt the influence of that letter of recommendation ſhe 
carried in her countenance ; nor that he was charmed 
Vith the native ſweetneſs of her manner; but his looks 
expteſſed a cordiality ſhe could not miſtake, and as the 
ſuteſt proof how worthy he thought herof being approved 
by thefamily, he was anxious ſhealſo ſhouldapprovethem, 
That young perſon,” ſaid he, ſpeaking of Mrs, 
Waters, “ is not one f owr family; ſhe is the prime mi- 
niſter-of two contending-powers, to each of whom, by 
ber den account, ſhe is of equal importance; if indeed 
ſhe is as cloſe an imitator of the vices of one, as of the 
folies of the other, God help her. She was lady's 
woman to the firſt Counteſs of Lowder, till her ladyſhip 
not having perhaps a pq dilection for ſervants Who lived 
long in her family, or for ſome better reaſon, thought 
proper to diſcharge her; but on „ ſecond 9 
marriage, he recommended the pretty Mrs. Waters 20 
lis Counteſs, who ſet out with ſuch a determined reſo- 
lution to make the very moſt of all innocent pleaſures, 
that the conſtitution of one woman was Abcglen in- 
efiicient to attend her ; Mrs. Waters is therefore allow 
ed a deputy, who fits up, and does the hard duty of 
he toilette alternately, 2 when the Counteſs travels 
alone, Which to confeſs truth, happens as often as ſhe - 
wavels/at all, when the pretty Mrs. Waters being more 
ee, and miſtreſs, I believe, of more Ribiedts 
on than her colleague, rides in the carriage | 
with her lady.” : 
bp the frankneſs of the venerable ſati- 
mSeRaked when the Counteſs arrived, and how 
expected to ftay ? N 
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„Wel underſtand from Mrs. Waters, anſwered be, 
_  winking both his eyes, *© that her lady was actually 
on the point of having a terrible fit of the dolours, when 
the earl wag obliged to ſet off at an hour's notice {or 
London, and conſequently left his lady at liberty 0 
follow when ſhe pleaſed, and ſhe did pleaſe within that 
very hour: The noble couple never travel the ſane 
road ; he goes by Newcaftle ; ſhe by Carliſle.” 
% Does ſhe viſit here often ?”” 
* Generally twice a year; going north and return- 


-. ” 2 - 


in : 

„ And my lord?“ | 
% Never, never, my late maſter was couſin to his 
mother; but fince her death, which is now twenty, 
ay, twenty hve years agone, he has not been at the hall; 
our lady indeed never viſits, but Lady Lowder is ſo 
good as to waße ceremony; and ſhall I tell you the 
truth, young lady? and won't you think the old man 
croſs cynic, young lady ? no, you won't, I can fee it in 
your pretty eyes. without my glaſſes ; you can under- 
ſtand how it-15 that, 5 


« The ſoul's dark cottage, 'ſhatter'd and decay d, 
Lets in new lights, through chinks that time has made. 


and lowering his voice, “ Pl] tell you how it is; Is 
dy Lowder, 8 woman, finds it impoſſible to make 
two thouſand a-year anſwer all her ſeparate expences 
and fo having particular objefions to an. inn, viſits al 
the way down and up from London to the north ; you 
underſtand me, young lady ?” 4 1 
_ , Roſa could hardly tell whether ſhe did or not, but 

altogether her wes miſgave her this was no reſting 
place for ber; the inſult offered her by the young heir 
under his mother's window, ſpoke very little for the auths- 
rity of the parent, or the dignity of the lady of the man- 
on; and an ill governed houſe is never a ſafe aſylum fo 
. -@a virtuous woman. It was hard neceſſity compelled het 
to ſeek her bread where ſhe feared eſteem and refed could 
not ſweeten duty ; that cruel motiveftillremained in eve 
_ fuller force, ſince having troubled Lady Hop ely for a 16 
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-mendation ; ſhe remembered the advantage we 
Wpofſels by the good offices of friends is a kind of ſacred 
ruft, wherein we have their judgment as well as our own 
racer to maintain, and therefore to be guarded with = 
Wreculiar attention.” But ſcarce the moſt trifling event 
er Roſa's life paſſed without either involving her in 
ome freſh difficulties, or ſhewing her others ſhe had 
roy eſcaped; and one circumſtance equally re- 
oe from her rank, connexions, and Nr 
Wproved in this inſtance her peculiar bleſſing: had Lord 
osder happened to travel the ſame road, and with the 
ame prejudices e inn with his lady, inſtead of 
Weing frightened at meeting his gentleman, who was 
: ſent to deliver ſome papers to the Counteſs, ſhe would 
Snot likely have had the honour of a tete & tete with 
B lordſhip himſelf ; this idea made her ſhudder, and 
With a faint heart ſhe preſented Mrs, Parker's letter 
Wo Mrs. Gerrad, begging it might be delivered to Lady 
dear as ſoon as poſſible. . | 
Mrs. Gerrad underſtood the 8 of the letter, 
nd wiſhed from her ſoul it might ſucceed; “ my lady,“ 
Ne added, “ is a very worthy good woman; ſhe has 
Gone few oddities, but—— 5 
Ss Mr. Morton interrupted her; he defired he might 
eier the letter; he believed he ſhould know what to 
Way. | 2 { 
Roſs was anxious to have her credentials preſented, 
hough leſs ſolicitous about its ſucceſs, than about the 
teps ſhe” muſt take if it failed; ſhe had heard nothing 
pf the young lady, but concluding was her mother's 
ompanion, expected to be introduced to her when ſhe _ 
eceived the fiat from her. 
She-aſked at what hour it was likely Lady Lydear 
ould be. pleaſed to ſee her. l 
The old teward and Mrs, Gerrad looked: at each 
ner wath a meaning Roſa could not comprehend, at 
eig fincerity, young lady,” faid the old 
ms and always will be, the beſt policy ; tis 
bias of honeſt minds, and a certain indica- 
of truth but wiſdom; 's a rule I practiſe 
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0 ; rule 3 


| 


8 


.. our lady lives out of all reaſonable + 


'  dyſhip having been obliged to keep tolerable hours in 


is the worſt part of the ſtory; the young Baronet will 


F% 


; was amazed ; and this,” aſked me, always?” 


in a houſe where ſhe could turn night into day.“ 


children?“ 
twice in the twenty-four hours; my lady has at laſt, 


the head groom, and game-keeper at two ; ſtaggers off 
"to bed at five; riſes again to dine with my lady at 


_ neſs; anch in expeRation of an interview with their 
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rule ; ſhe ſleeps all day, and riſes when the world goe! 
to reſt; ſhe breakfaſts at ſeven in the evening, dines at 
midnight, takes coffee at three in the morning, ſups at 
hve,” and goes to reſt at ſeven.” c 

- This was an inverſion of time with a witneſs; Roſa 


+ Conſtantly,” Mrs. Gerrad ſaid, „which indeed 
was a reaſon why people of rank fo ſeldom viſited the 
hall; as none but the needy or obliged would ſacrifice 
their health to her lady's habits; Lady Lowder was al- 
moſt the only exception ſhe remembered; but her la- 


the north for want of companions to keep intolerable 
ones, declared herſelf delighted at being once more 


*« But what,” demanded Roſa, becomes of the 


Seeg == Go ©» wow a 


% Way, young lady,” anſwered Morton, „ that 
never de able to hold it; he gets drunk by this cuſtom 


SF ©: 


af the young gentleman's own inſtance, got him a tutor, 
and he 1s now learning to write his name; fo her con- 
ſoiende is eaſy abvat that: He dines with this tutor, 


twelve, and reels off again about two; but then he's 


often up again and on horſeback at five or fix.” A 
-« But the daughter, Sir!“ cried Roſa, in a voice bs 
of apprebenſion. $6 pat or pen | of I 
Mr. Morton had nothing to ſay about her, poor WW -- 
child! but he ſhould have 8 hope of living to ſee RB 
one or his deat maſter's children honour his memory, Thy 


io feet a young lady took charge of her. 

The beſt light in which theſe faithful ſervants could 
Paint'the arrangements of the family, was ſtrongly diſ- 
couraging to Roſa; ſhe thanked them for their frank- 


firange lady, went to her chamber, to alter her drels 
before the dinner hour in the houſe-keeper's room, 
chafing to affociate with her till ſhe was Sn] 

ET”... 5 | 6 xed, 
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end wore made for herſelf and 


il. | 1 
"On affing the lobby ſhe ſaw: the hoyden, whoſe 
colds had annoyed her the night before,” among a 

W group of female domeſtics, handling the | broom with 
3 uncommon dexterity; ſhe .ſaluted our. heroine with a 

W horſe laugh, which was echoed by her companions, . 
q and ſo dilconcerted her, that when ſhe entered her 
chamber, the painful alternative of reſiding in'a family 
ſo vulgar, eccentric, and diſagreeable ; or expoſing 


her eyes; and it was with a heartleſs, though nice at- 
tention ſhe finiſhed: her toilette; as no fond waſh to 


gratify the admiring eye of virtuous friendſhip, no la- 


tent ſpark-of vanity, no wiſh to pleaſe, nox hope of be- 
ing leaſed, lightened the ſhort labour. | 0 
Theclock ſtruck ; there was yet an hour before the 
dinner; ſhe had not ſeen a book in the houſe; nor im- 
plements for writing, but as thought was hopeleſs, and 


open apartments, admiring the. views through the win- 


cious, entered a large library, well ſtored with 
a great number of books in tolerable order and con- 


dition. * 


Pleaſed at a diſcovery that promiſed at leaſt a, ſhort 
obhvion of anxiety, ſhe reached a Spectator, and ſoon 
loſt in one of Addiſon's charming viſions all thoughts 
of Lady Lydear, her ſon, and even the unfortunate 
vicificudes of ber own life. 


Imacking of whips, coarſe laughs, and loud hoic hoics, 
with ſhrill hollows, preceded the entrance into the room 
ofthe fame young man who had given her ſuch unde- 
pable - proofs oF ſtable. breeding in the morning, 
ene by his worthy tutor, their countenances fluſh- 
ii wine, and a ſtagger in their gait that made 
zer tremble. . | | by 

e ho!“ whooped Sir Jacob, the inftant 
rawRoſfa, | | a 


herſelf to all the mortification, diftreſs, and inſult, to 
which poverty is ſubjected, drew a flood of tears from 
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of courſe. painful, ſhe rambled into ſeveral handſome 


dows, and at length having croſſed two of the moſt ſpa- 


But the calm illufion was not ſuffered to laſt, a 
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- - ability to overtake her, ſo fairly took to her heels, and 


became an undoubted fact, eee s 


much they had been diſgraced. by even a ſchool ac! 
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4 Sabo! { bo!” echoed the tutor, | 

And 8ir Jacob reeled towards her, mearing by; Jin- 
go, now he would ha a boos. - 

- Dreading the brutal rudeneſs of an intoxicated be- 
ing, Who in his ſober ſenſes had ſo terrified her, and 
ſeeing no other way to eſcape a ſecond inſult, ſhe/at once 
reſolved to truſt to her own agility, and his evident in- 


had near gained the door, when her ſpeed was impeded 
by running full againſt the Counteſs of Lowder. 

When this lady ſhewed her divine face at the win- 
dow in the morning, the diſtance, and the treble lace 
of her night dreſs precluded a poſſibility of diſtinguiſh- 
Ing features ſo cloſely enveloped ; but here the ſtood 
in her own proper perſon, wife ofthe Right Honour- 
able the Earl o "Laine, and youngeſt _—_— of 
Sir. Solomon Muſhroom, Knight. 

From the time when the death of Colonel Bubanun 


vour in the family of the Muſhrooms, e . 
friendſhips are mortal.“ 

No ſentiment whatever had recalled to the minds of 
the fair and elegant Miſs Muſhrooms a fingle trait of 
the fondneſs they once profeſſed for the pretty Roſa, 
although the impoſſibility of entirely forgetting how 


quaintance with a little beggar, alſo- proved “it i 
our enmities that never die“ 

Every former circumſtance jndeed now ſeemed to be 
forgorren by the beautiful C .unteſs,. and ſhe ſtared at 
Rola without betraying the ſmalleſt ſymptom of recol. 
lection,. The latter was indeed increaſed in ſtature and 8 
improved in beauty ſince her laſt interview with the 
Miſs Muſhrooms of Mount-Pleaſant, and the then love- 
ly girl was faſt maturing into a more lovely woman; 
= charms of Sophia Muſhroom were, on the contra 

„ ſtationary, ſave only the milk of Roſes and liquid 
NS from Warren's, with - a reaſonable increaſe of 
haughtineſs and vanity from the rank of herqhuſband ; i 
was therefore quiſe as poſſible for the Counteſs of Lows 
der to us * the fade Beggar, /as it, was certail 
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the Ine * perfetlly recollected ber ladyſhip, 
who however was as much ſurpriſed to meet Roſa in the 
Baronet's Library, as Roſa could be to meet ber we 
= where. 
| = The lady of quality collected all the "EA and, ma- 


lignity with which ber narrow heart abounded, into her 


| countenance, for the good natured purpoſe of looking 
= little folks into —__ 
The heart of our heroine, on the contrary, was 
ſpringing to her eyes; ſhe turned ſhort, and with a 
kind of April day face, glowing cheeks, and agitated 
eagerneſs, extended both her hands, her mind animated 
ichs thouſand tender recollections of juvenile affec- 
ben, and every feature animated with joy. | 
But the dignified deportment of the Countef of Lo. - ]: 
der very opportunely repelled the approach of genuine 
friendſhip to a region where it was impoſſible that ce- 
ea plant could take root; ſhe caſt a vacant ſare- a 
Roſa, and turned to the young Baronet, - 
% Rolling her charming eyes in ſpite,” 
nd looking | 
% Delightfully with all her might,” | 
Noa ſelt hurt and abaſhed ; her ladyſhip was ſu 
o either; ſhe walked lowly on, took a Taſſo from a 
helf, and * wah Win emphaſis from a folded 


gage, 


* 


© Oh could I preſs my faithful breaſt to thine, 

* And on thy lips my fleeting ſoul reſign; 

* So might we fainting in the pangs of death | 
« I” mix our ſighs and parting breath,” * 


5 That's your ſort,” cried Sir Jacob, wette ', BY 
Wis tutor with a kind of corrected archneſs, who moſt 

blequioully bowed to her ſtately ladyſhip as ſhe Paſſed 

ie hbrary.  * 

Raſa, confounded, and indeed a little aſhamed of her 

bed no time to loſe ; ſtupidity was faſt 

ing to a more troubleſome ſenſation ; Mr, Jolter 

0 off; the Baronet was I and again re- 

E 2 . - duced” 
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duced to the neceſſity of ſeeking ſafety in flight, the 

had juſt 'gained her chamber, and ſhut the door when 

be bounced againſt it, inſiſting on admittance, - | 

Roſa rung with violence, and again diſturbed” the 

flumbers of the lady of the manſion, who alſo rung, and 

her bell ſet every ſervant in the houſe in motion. 

_ \Rola was now detetmined not to remain. in a houſe 

where ſhe was continually ſubje& to inſult and mort. 

fication, whatever might be the event; and on Mr.. 

Gerrad's inquiring the cauſe of the commotion, de. 

- Clared ſhe would not give Lady Lydear any trouble, 

2 ſhe could not on any terms accept a ſituation in her 
4% amily. | | » 5 

Ms. Gerrad - adviſed patience, and called the old 

Keward to ſecond her perſuaſions; but Roſa conl. 

„  _dering chat in addition to the worrying-of a brute, {he 

would be obliged to endure the ſcornful ſtare and per- 

haps, what, was worſe, the ſociety of her unfeeling 

ſchool fellow, Ne in her reſolution, to the greu 

mortification. of both the reſpectable domeſtics. 

Mrs. Gerrad's mother had many years filled the 

place to which her daughter ſucceeded at the hall; and 

Mr. Morton had been ſteward to three generations of 

_ the Lycears ; he had acquired à competency. in their 

ſervice, which far from alienating his affections, ot 

© _abating his zeal for the family, endeared the one and 

* increated the other; he was anxigus to retain Rola, 

not only as he admired her, but as he conceived ſuch 

an example and companion would be of the molt ins 

portant advantage to his young lady; and he now wen 

to Lady Lydear's apartment, full of vexation, t 
ſolred not only to relate, but remonſtrate. 

Lady Lydear, widow of the late, and mother « 

the preſent Sir Jacob, was a foreigner of family; it 

Kill rerained an agreeable countenance, had a lay 

Jointure and | poſſeſſed great perſonals ; the inverſion ( 

time, for Which ſhe | never aſſigned a better . motif 

"than the old female one of“ I will, becauſe 1 will 

/ was a very unfortunate trait in her eccentric, charadd 

as it ngt oaly deprived her of the ſociety of reſpeaal 

N 1 3 | pech 


* 
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Turbo ct. + 
of her own rank, but left her children open to 45 


weconnexions and pernicious examples. 

Sir Jacdb had of himſelf inſiſted on the propriety of 
learning © write; without which be could not act as. 
A n be returned to parliament, or ſerve 
in. the militia, all which, as his father, grand, and 
great grand-father had done, he alfo reſolved to do. 

Miſs Lydear had reached her ſeventeenth year, 
without ſhewing on any one occaſion ſhe conſidered, 
herſelf as fuperior to the houſe maids, her companions, 
by whole ard "ſhe had actually beat off with brooms a 
relation of her father's who had attempted to reſcue 
her from. the vortex of ignorance and vulgarity. into 
which the was ſinking : A few months prior to this 
period of our Beggar's hiſtory, a young glazier, who 
was.employed about the houſe, perceived ſomething. 
io Miſs Lydear's diſpoſition more brittle than the glaſs - 
he was employed to repair, and communicated his dif- , 
coveries to Mr. Grift the baker. | N 

Mr. Griſt was an honeſt Yorkſhireman, who had no 
occahon to travel for information how to turn every, 
thing to his own advantage; he conſcienciouſly warned 
the old Reward of the glazier, and inſtructed his own 
lon how to profit by the filly lad's diſcovery. __ 

Lady Lydear, though as her daughter, was ſuch a 

mere baby, ſhe had never thought of inſpiring her with | 
the Imalleft particle of ſelf reſpect, was enraged at the 
degeneracy of her propenſities; and it was on that 
account the employed one of her moſt polite nocturnal 
bot WG Mrs. Parker, to inquire after a proper 
perſon to unlearn Miſs Betty ſome things, and. learn 
her all things. oF „ 
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Recommending Lady Lydear*s mode of regulating @ family 
to every rich widow, «who wiſhes to get rid of a tall 
overgrown girl evithout the trouble of deeds and ſettle- 


s + 


Ms. MORTON preſented himſelf at Lady Lydear's 
bedhde, with his ſpectacles in one hand, and Mrs. Par- 
ker's letter in the other, juſt as ſhe was exclaiming 

_ againſt che ungovernable ſtate of her family, by which 
her reſt had been twice ſo unſeaſonably broken. 

. Mr. Morton, nothing diſmayed, delivered the letter, 
aud after 4 panegyric on the bearer, launched out into a 
ſevere Philippic againſt both the young Baronet and bis 
tutor, neither of whom, he proteſted, were worth the 
ſalt they eat. ; jo." | 

The lady was too fleepy for argument; her ſon was 
very fond of her, very handſome, and had beſides writ- 
ten a Whole page of legible writing fince the Rev. Mr. 

Jolter became his tutor ; it therefore did not ſtrike her 

© - how either could be ſo very worthleſs as old Morton * 
teſted they were ; however as ſhe knew the goodneſs of 
heart of the white-headed declaimer, and as his ſeverity 

did not render her Tefs difpoſed to think well of the per- 

ſon is whoſe praiſes he was ſo profuſe, and who was re- 

commended by der friend Mrs, Parker, ſhe directed 

Roſa to attend ber breakfaſt table at ten, and turning 

her pillow, bid Morton good night. ue" 1 

The old man immediately repaired to Roſa, and con- 
©, yured ber not to ſtand in her own light; he would take 
care her falary ſhould be handſome, and ſhe ſhould be 

protected from the Baronet, who, after all, was only a 

ſpoiled child. wo. 

I bave,”-daid he, lived a few years and ſeen a 

' few things; I know you will do for as, and pray, my 
iweet new acquaintance, let us do for you; you don't 
8 anſwer ; 


* 


Wan 3 
lber 1 lee yon are bot quite perfect, young lady db 


ſtinacy is an unnatural trait in a young character. 
Whether the old orator was right in imputing obſti- 
hacy to our heroine or not, ſhe accompanied him to the 
houſekeepers rodm, leſs difpoſed than ever to remain 
at the Hall ; but her -iovention on the rack, how t 
reach London in ſafery with fa ſmall a ſtock of thoney. 
- "Eleven at hight came, and ſhe was deſired to attend 
Lady Lydear's breakfaſt table. * 
Roſa had ia preparing her mind for the interview, 
tonſidered, that as ſome name would be demanded o 
her, ſhe muſt at once either for ever renounce that of 
= Buhatiun, or reſolve on continuing to retails it, in ſpite 
= of the mortiftcations'to which it might expoſe her 3 ſhe 
= had ſome doubts whether Lady Louder did or did not 
W recolle&t ber ; ſhoold the latter, Which ſhe fervently 
wiſhed,- be the cale, the name of Evuhanun would bring 
the Rerle Beggar as freſh to her recollection as even that 
of Wilkins, though ſhe well remembered the laſt time 
the Mus Muſkrooms viſed,_ at Mount-Pleaſant, they 
had addreſſed ber as Mi Wilkins,“ with a preciſion 
which nothing but cold premeditated malice could dic- 
tate. 5 9 2 
Trae, the had taken great pains to fortify her mind - 
againſt Jocal debaſement, and flattered herſelf with fuc- 
cels ; her conſcious reaitude was unſullied, and ſhe had 
as much true humility in her heart as falls to the ſhare 
of any girl of ezghreen ; but theory and practice do not 
always mean the ſame thing, with wifer and- older heads 
than ders, Bubanun was a name ſhe wiſhed to drop, 
pond Wilkins one, notwithſtanding all her reſolution, ſhe 
blulhed to take. | „ 
Roſa never wanted an adviſer, without being inftant- 
y tranſported in imagination to the burn fide, with her 
whole wile counſels were engraved on her heart; it was 
ne-thoupht of a moment, Walſingham,” ſaid ſhe, 
"was anictitious name z I cannot injure nor offend by 
penn an affumed appellation ; yes, I wil bear the 
we name with the beſt of women; 1 ſhall be inſpired 
| 2 115 TIS 5 
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would have occahon, namely, an eye glaſs ſet with bril- 


| her notice, on fuch a being as Roſa, . 


the recommendation, 


238 would have frightened Roſa from the, uadertakuog "4 


— 


9 


7 


n essen. | | 
| the virtue, and protected by the ſpirit of him to whoſe 
I it was dear.“ Woke | 
Aud no ſooner had ſhe , ſo reſolyed thai a glow of 
animated fortitude ſeemed; to lift ber above the vain 
Counteſs, whom ſhe rightly ſuppoſed would be with La. 
dy Lydear. | | | = 
She reached the breakfaſt room without one diſpirit. 
ing penis, and was announced by her own deſire 
as Miſs Walfingham. | | 

_ Lady Lydear received her very graciouſly, and re- 
turned her. eaſy courtly by a, polite bow ; the foot ma 
reached a chair, and on a motion from the lady, 
&ew it cloſe. Kue, 

Lady Lowder was indolently lolling on a ſofa, play. 

ing with a part of her decoration, for which, at the time 
Roſa was Emil with her, no mortal could ſuſpect fhe 


Hants, and hung by a. gold chain. rouod her neck; ſhe 
alternately put it to her eye, in order, we preſume, to 
Terutinize the furniture, and poured cream into a ſaucer 
to feed her ſweet pretty little black noſed puppy, not for 
one ſecond forgetting how infinitely beneath the dignity 
of a new made Counteſs it was, to beſtow the bonour of 


e 


Lady Lydear's looks expreſſed the approbation ſhe 
fell, and entering immediately on buſineſs, profeſſed 
herſelf pleaſed with the perſon and mannets of the young 
candidate for her favour, and obliged'to Mrs. Parker for 


1 


Roſa was beginning to ſpeak her gratitude, when the 
young perſon who had fo annoyed and diſguſted her in 
the morning, and the preceding night, romped familiar 
inte the vom. If the ſarpriſe of our heroine was viſibly i 
blended with-. diſguſt, the countenance of the young 


_. perſon was equally expreſſive of averſion, and the intro- her 


duckion of her, as the child whom her mother hoped mo 
Roſa would new model, was followed by ſuch prooſs q fg 
ſpirit, and mature knowledge of a certain deſcriptioq | 


had the no other objection. 


"HE doe AR Ui. | 1 


s Lydear had been appriſed by her particular frithd, 
the houſemaid, that a Scotſwoman was ſem from Ms. 
Parker, to lock her up, mike her read the bible; and 
be falſe hearted to young Mr. Griſt, aad the was hero- 
ically reſolving to do neither one nor the other, ut the 
fame moment when Roſa was conſidering on the molt . 
delicate manner of declining the ſituation, frankly. con- 
felling the felt herſelf inadequate to the undertakigg, 
«There's a goo now,” cried Miſs, with , a hoyden 
lauph, ” .* | | | ; 
= Lady Lydear was both ſurpriſed and diſappointed ; 
=_ but ſelf ſecluded as ſhe had been for ſome years back 
from.the world, ſhe was not deficient either in obſerva- 
tion or ſenſe, when ſhe could ſo far conquer habitual in- 
dolence and apathy as to make uſe of either z the ſtriking 
difference between the manners, not only of ber own. 
untaught daughter, but even the belle off faſhion and 
thoſe of our heroine, were greatly to the advantage of 
the latter; and ſhe declared ſhe could not accept a ne- 
gative- ſo repugnant to her wiſh without further conſi- 
deration. | | 1 
# That's a good one l'“ quoth Miſos. 
Lay Lydear bluſned. Vour care of this neglect- 
ed girl ſhall be amply——““ - n 
Don't vex yourſelf aboot me, mamma; I warrant 
Pye ſtuff enow aboot me to teak care of myſelf; bent 1 
as big as ſhe?“ * f | | ( 
Again Roſa declared her utter incapa city 
I mall conſider the having fo amiable a companion 
for myſelf as _— N ix! 
* Ecad mamma's vound her tongue, and IN voiad'my 


j lags, vor I wunt be lack'd oop, 11] promiſe you'thaten, 
34 200 here goes,” and away ſcampeted Miſs" Lydear. 


Laa Lowder burſt into à ſit of laughter, proteſting. 
der coin was the greateſt droll ia nature, —the very 
model or the Jordan, and the really muſt go and kiſs the 
ſweet creature. "hong gore oh, | . 
dear felt ſomething more than drollery in 
= me Tweet creatare*s* behaviour, and having Again en- 
do prevail on Roſa to remain at ne At: at 
ora trial, rung for Morton, to whom ſhe con- 
je L 3 . ſtoned : 
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ned her, with ſuch. ex preſſions of kindueſe and ap. 


3 „and ſuch hope that he would have more in. 
; Naence on his favourite than ſhe had, as delighted the 
_ old ſteward. * * | 1 
Did not I tell you ?” ſard he, winking both eye; 
and froking back his white looks as he led her donn 
Wird; but though the good old man exerted all hi; 
Powers of oratory ; though. he enumerattd the advar- 
tages of ng With ſo generous a woman as Lady 
he inſiſtéd on the ceftainty of the re- 
formation of her daughter; an though he proteſted he 
* Mould feel bis on youth renewed in now and then 
being permitted to pay his reſpeQts to her he bruta- 
tity of the ſon, the pride of the vifiter, and the yulgar 
"1Znorance of the daughter, were objections too potcnt 
for all che eloquence of fourſcore ; and in deſpite of her 
almost empty purſe, ſhe determined on leaving a roof 
Where, though in the abundance of wealth, it was im- 
Pohle a mind like her's could find content. She re- 
Ured to her chamber, determined to proceed with that 
ngltt's'coach; and fince there was no other reſource, 
humble het mind to the neceſſity of ber circumſtances, 
aud leave her portmantean in poſſeſſion of the coach- 
Man, till they reached London, where ſhe would net 
ſaiſer herſelf to doubt her troubles muſt have, at leaſt, a 
ſuſpenſion. This, out of innumerable plans, Which in 
the-exigence of the moment occurred to her imagina- 
non, was the only feaſible one ; true, it ſubjeQed her 
to a momentary bumiliation; ſhe muſt confeis her Jo- 
Verty, but it was in che direct way of buſineſs, her ic:.- 


Ability could not be wounded even by the-caution (fa 


anger, and it was a meaſure far leſs mortfying than 
be ſtudied contempt and affected forgeifulneſs of an old 
friend and companion. IS ©: 

Mrs. Gerrad very good naturedly came to invite 
her to ſup with her, and added, if indeed ſhe was, 23 
Mr. Morton informed her, reſolved on going io Lon- 
don, the would meet a perſon, who was alſo. on ber 


journey thither, whoſe company would be ſome pro- 


tetion. to ſo young a traveller, both from her age, 
and her experience. . 
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| = This was a very acceptable idea to Roſa, and ſhe 
—_ gladlyaccompanied Mrs. Getrad to her room, where 
| fie inftantly-recogniſed- her acquaintance, in the blue 
' ba bit, to whoſe kindneſs. ſhe was ſo much obliged at 
\ the Roſe Inn; and found her neck encircled by the arms 
of the little boy, who climbed on the. table to reach 
her, with a vivacity at once joy ful and affectionate. 
The woman, whoſe red face ſeemed to have uuder- 
gone a freſn and deeper dye ſince they parted, was 
rejoiced at a ſecond meeting with ſo well behaved a 
«young body,” who was ſuch “ good company.” . 
Mr. Morton hoped Roſa would not perſiſt in ber 
reſolution, and Roſa hoped he would not give her the 
pain of retufing to comply with his with,” as her mind 
was poſitively made up to go immediately to London. 
Mrs, Garnet was again rejoiced ; ſhe had now viſited 
all her relations, couſin Gerrad was the laſt; and tired 
enough ſhe was of going from place to place, like a 
wandering jew, and indeed her good man was tired 
enough of being at home alone, and pleaſe God, ſhe 
would only go in the ſtage from the hall to Sheffield, 
and then take a ſhays all the way home; and if the 
young body would accept à part of it, without any 
preamble, why ſhe was heartily welcome. a 
©. Roſa's heart bounded, - <5 Sufficient. for the day is 
the evil thereof,” was the daily proverb of honeſt 
John Brown; it. recurced to her memory at this mo- ; 
ment, and with it; che almoſt forgotten friend of her 
youth; ſhe gave a ſigh to his memory, and ſecret thanks ( 
to Providence. She was now ſure not only of decent 
company upwards of. two hundred miles, but her purſe -4Y 
would, -in the offered conveyance, mere. than laſt the 
long journey. Thus relieved from the mortifying 
- Obligation of opening her circumſtances, and aſking 
S HJorbearance of ftrangers, ſhe thankfully accepted Mrs. 
Garnet's offer, and literally became ſuc good company 
that old Morton declared himſelf undone. | ++ + 7 
Mes, Waters, as high rouged, feathered and dreſſed 
a nerdady, ſeemed to have loſt all reliſh for conver, 
ie ſhe had her netting and her badendite, Which 
doo up by turns; but though, as old Morton ob- 
£ * | ot - ſerved, - 
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- © ſerved;ſhe did not prattle, ſhe loft not a ſentence from 
thoſe who did, and indeed condeſcended to be a part of 
the company tor the (ole purpoſe of obſervation: 
Mrs. Gerrad, anxious to pay every poſſi ble reſpect 
to her London couſin, propoſed cards, and Mrs. Gar- 
net ſay ing ſhe liked a game of wix well enough; Mr. 
Morton challenged Roſa, and Mrs. Waters declining 
| to cut io, the party ſat down to a ſhxpenny rubber. 
7 | The old ſteward having ' juſt thrown down three 
44 " honowry, at the calling point of the firſt game, was in- 
terrupted in the midſt of his triumph by the ſudden en- 
| cage of the young Baronet, followed by his ſhade in 
* —_ 25 34 - 
|. be Rev. Mr. Jolter had a quick conception; he 
I ſoon fawihow deep an impreſſion Roſa had made on his 
pit, and hearing ſhe was to be an inmate in the houſe, 
* in Which caſe he preſuppoſed certain conſequences of 
= "no leſs importance to himſelf than to the parties con- 
cerned z that is to ſay, he was willing to make himſelf 
1% Ful, and reſolved to be well paid for beit g ſo; he had 
accordingly propoſed this viftt to the houſe-keeper's 


| | room. | | 
| Mrs. Gerrad- roſe with reſpet, Mrs. Garnet with 
-confulion, Mrs Morton with gravity, Mrs. Waters to 


cape. a 1 | | | 
The Baronet was a little more rational than when he 
met Rois inthe library, and notwithſtanding his in- 
= ebriety, remembered all that had paſſed, and feeling for 
i the Frſt time in his life, the power of beauty, like his 
= - Srother Cymon, civilized by love, ſaid, ” Ef he droove 
q : the Young lass vrom hir company, he wud goohimzel.” 
= Mr. Morton put 6n his tpeQacles in aſtoniſhment; 
here was not only a change of manners, but appear- 
ande; he whoſe flovenly habits proved he conſidered, 
tat © to make himſeif neat was bac loſing time in this 
World,“ had actually acquainted his face and hands 
with wap and water ; his linen was clean, his hoſe gar- 
_ tered, his ſhoes japan'd, and his fine brown hair, which 
had hitherto: ſeldom been diſentangled by any thing 
. but the comb *'de le nan of Rabelais, was now 


; 
l | Hirt wien che Rev. Mr. Jolter, and Roſa to make her eſ- 
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dreſſed; The old fieward, when particularly pleaſed, 
was in the habit of ſtroking back his white locks, arid 
his venerable face was now prominent, unſhaded by 
ſingle hair. , | : 
Mr. ſolter, with the aſſumed importance of little 
minds inveſted with anthority, ordered every body to 
keep their ſeats, and with a look he intended to be very 
expreſſive, told Roſa ſhe would not be ſo coy when ſhe 
knew the Baronet better, —an intimation little calcula- 
ted to reſeat her. ' Ee” I 
Sir Jacob,” abaſhed by the- ſcorn and indignation 
flaſhing from her eyes, drew back, and in a faltering 
voice, looking piteouſly at Morton, ſaid, © Do ye noo 
| hir to ftop, wall ye; I wunt touch her, ef ſhe duont 
= loikit, rotmeef I do; zoo noo do ye zay zoo, .wull ye 
mon?“ 9 a | e 
Morton convinced, by a change ſo brief, of the 
benefit the young Lydears would have derived from 
ſuch a companion as our heroine, wiſhed to remove the 
ulimprefſion-ſhe bad imbibed of the Baranet, and per- 
baps hopet} it that were effected, ſhe would be prevailed - 
on; to-reſcind- her reſolution ; he therefore begged ſhe 
would finiſh the rubber, in the confidence no offence 
would be offered her; but Roſa had top lively and in- 
dignant a recollection of the radeneſs both of Sir Jacob 
and his friend in black, to be on any terms with eicher. 
Mr. Jolter, with a rude ſtare and attempt at what he 
cilled-fun, placed his back againſt che door, but Mr. 
Morton, whoſe anger was neither foon excited, nor 
eallly appeaſed, was not to be trifled with; he inſiſted 
the young lady ſhould be at perfect liberty to go or 
lay, as e pleaſed ; and Jolter, with a very bad grace, 
let her paſs. ate 20 1 a 
The ſon of Mrs. Garnet, whoſe infantine liking of 
dur deroige increaſed every moment, followed her 10 
ther chamber, lamenting he was not a big man, to fight 
that great fellow in the black coat. „ 
ih had before fancied that the tones of this child's 
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racewere perfetly familiar to her ear, and on apam 


War, ruby tips; and che clear red and White of his * N 
(Loot < * 
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eamining his round chubby face, faxen 
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pretty Mrs. Waters was alſo preſent; not indeed dt 


ber eyes ſeemed to reſt on objects of ng n 
tance; it was the featares, che complexion, and the 
voice of ſome body ſhe Had known; every time de 
poke, every turn of his features was congenial to her 
mind but after ſerutinfzing, and recollecting till ſh: 
Was weary, ſhe found it impoffible to fix the reſcm- 
blance, and was obliged to relmquiſh the idea As a Chi- 
"mera of fancy. 

La the any hope of reaching London on: 
ſcale of expence ſo ſuitable to her ſcanty means, and 
under ſome ſort of protection, it was not in the pouer 
'of Sir Jacob nor his companion re to unharmo- 


mize her mind. o 
Ves, Taid me; empty ing the ſmall contents c bo 
Her pufſe on the table, „it is him who feeds the rai 
young raven, and cloaths the lily who hath done this.” ad} 
And in her enthuſiaſtic thankfulneſs ſhe bent her knee lok 
before the power that protected her. Tbe child, who cor 
conunued earneſtly to gaze on her, alſo knelt, and bee 
When the obſerved him, afked with a dimpled ſmile, i WW - < 
© he alſo ſhould ſay his prayers? R6ſa ſtarted; te und 
Voice, the up raiſed face fpoke to her heart ; 220 ohe 
Aheendeavoured, to recollect. not 
* Your name, my dear, I think, iz?“ your 
"6 Phil Philip Garnet; ſo is my daddy's ; and what e 

Is your's ?”” ſoon 
« Roſa.” 4 


« Roſa!” the boy capered for Joy; oh tha 
is mammy's name ; I'll 8⁰ and tell her; oh! I am f 
glad you are my mammy's nameſake ; Go let we g 
and tell her, the will be ſo glad.” 

Roſa ſmiled at the child's vivacity, and having di- 
miſled him, went to reſt. 

Mrs. Gerrad having, in reſpect to her Landon cole 
fin, altered the hour of breakfaſt, Roſa was femmonel 

at the moderate hour of ten, and early as it was, the 


voluble entertainer, but the gloomy obſerver of ut 
company ; ſhe havughcily bid the yk * be ſo not 
ſy, * an her head. | Mu 


— 
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Mes Garnet. fired bet tea in no ſmall agitation 
when their attentions were called to a new object by 
een ot a houſe maid, who out of breath, de- 
clared that # Mifs Bet was ſartainly lopped alung with 
Dick Grit, vor chat hir had not been a bed ale night 
lung, and fartainly hir had teaken Rachael Powers 
lung, vor hir had gutten ale hir duds away.” 

Up ſtarted Morton and the houſekeeper, juſtling 
each other in their haſte to reach Miſs Bet's apart- 
ment; no Mis Bet was to be found ; and moreover 
Diek Grit had loitered among the footmen till after 
Lach Lydear dined, Mrs. Waters withdrew to in- 
en der lady of this piece of family hiſtory, and the 
= houſekeeper dreading the diſturbance the event would 
| raiſe in the family, hurried her viſiters away to an 
= adjacent farm houſe, whither Roſa, anxious not to 
_ lo the advantage and convenience of Mrs. Garnet's 
= company'to town, would have followed, had ſhe not 
_ bccn {topped by Mr. Morton. | 
| = Stop, young lady, ſtop,” ſaid he, you are here 
—_ undermy; lady's own authority; it is impoſſible one 
who behaves ſo well and is withal-ſo handſome, . hould 
not make enemies as well as friends; you have both, 
young lady, yea even under this roof, young lady, and 
ou ſneak off as if you were guilty, who knows how 
loon you may be thought fo young lady?“ 

*:Gailty !?? repeated Roſa, “ guilty, Sir, of what?“ 
* Nay, nay, in truth I do not mean to offend, but 


= 


you are guilty.” 
Roſa looked amazed. jl n 
« Very guilty; yon make a riot in the men's? 
Pearts, yea, even in my heart; what will the women 
ay to that 1 and then it will not look well ſor a ſtran- 
era family, juſt before the elopement of an 
eres, and quit. it jaſt after; they may ſay you have 
is the pye, young lady.” ' 
Ro really been the contriver of Mr. Richard 
ane, and had ſhe been at this moment 
ealing an heireſs, ſhe could not have 
.. 
1 | 
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ber lady, who immediately aroſe, and left her chan- 


ce, fo hard a taſk as might be expected; but when 
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ger, as the traverſed the apartments till they reached 


- reſounded through the whole large houſe; ſhe acculcd 
every creature” ſhe ſaw with being a party in her 


KJ and the imbecility of her mind, the threv 
erſe 


'offer humble conſolation, but again retreated, to ghie 


in her eyeth tg 


W * 


l 
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It was only two nighes ſince ſhe heard herſelf accu- 
ſed of being privy and Aiding to the ill conduct of one 
unfortunate young creature ; and was ſhe. already lia. 
ble to experience the ſame injuſtice on the account of 
another ! ſhe had not power, nor indeed time to an. 
ſwer, for Lady Lydear's maid, a woman who, as in 
duty bound, was the exact copy of her lady, and ne- 
ver ſtirred from her own, or her lady's apartmen:s, 
had thought proper to be ſo much grieved, and ſo vo- 
ciferous when the houſe maid rapped at her door wil 
the news of Miſs Bet's loppment, that ſhe diftur bed 
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ber, followed by her ſervant, who wept,” wrung her 
hands, beat her boſom, ſcolded, railed, and lament- 
ed, echoing her lady's tones, and imitating her man- 
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Mrs. Gerzad's, where alſo they were joined by the 
Counteſs. of Lowder and the pretty Mrs. Waters. 

Lady Lydear's temper. was eaſy when ſhe was kept 
perfectly pleaſed; which for a woman who had ſo ma- 
ny whims, and ſo much money, was not, it mait be 


ruled by anger, or attacked by misfortune, no lady 
could be more furiouſly -impatient; her voice now 


daughter's imprudence, and threatened to have them 
allhanged, coft what it, would; at length, exhauſted 
by ravings which at once proved the ftrength of her 


if ona chair, and burſt into tears. A 
The old ſteward and houſekeeper now advanced, to 


way ta the prey totter and thoft lithp of the Countels, 
who gave it as her decided opinion, that her thwee! 
couthen, poor Mith Betty, had been frightened into 
her ruin by the dithagreeable countenance of the wo- 
man who thee wath told wath to have the government 
of her ; for that poor thing the had vowed with tear 
Waters, thee could not abide her. $3 
| | 0 8 Lach Ker | 
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Lady Lydear, in all the ãimpatience of ſelf accuſing 


ſorrow, caſt a look of interrogation an Waters, Who 


advancing zo confirm her lady's aſſertion, was rudely 
pulbed back by Sir Jacob Lydear, now, to the great 
terror of Roſay one of the council. bs 1d 

Sir Jacob ſwore that was all bis eye, vor az to 
the countenance of the laſs, it cud not vriten any liven 


zole; sseing as how twor the comelieſt in ale the 


coonty, and moor liken a leady than ony he wer zeed, 
liven or ded.“ * . 

oh, ma'am,” ſaid the penetrating Counteſs, 
piqued into compaſiion for the. diſcarded 8, you. wall 
— opinion another time; you may elſe, have. 


your fon follow his ſiſter's example; for my part, I 


ſhall-not be at all ſurpriſed to find this, comedy perſon, 
with her two names, as you ſee by Mrs. Parker's note, 


was not the only occaſion, but the contriver of my poor 
couſin's ruin.“ 


Lady Loder ſuddenly ſtopped at this period of her 


ſpeech: happening to caſt her fine eyes in the direction 


towards the place where the aſtoniſhed Roſa ſtood, ſhe 
met the expreſſive glance of her, who of all God's 
creatures looked leaſt likely to plan or participate 
a bad act her ladyſhip aQtually bluſhed ; and as Roſa, 
bold in conſcious innocence drew nearer Lady Lydear, 


ſhe retreated towards the young Baronet, Who impati-, 
ent of any ching that. obſtructed à full view of che 


charms.he admired, puſhed directly before her. | 
* Brute! ſaid her ladyfbip ; do you ma'm”” to 


Lady Lydear, © countenance this? will you authorize 


an infult to me, on behalf of an artful low Creature, 
was bas her bread to get, or - 
agmn the calm indignant glance of the poor low 
creature flenced the Counteſs. WY "3 
Lady Lydear, irritable from conſcious error, and 
ef every thing, now roughly demanded of 


de was ? where ſhe came from? where, - 
eden by Mrs. Parker? who' and what 
eee? their. names and ſituation ? and 
css for introducing berſelf to Mrs. Par- 


AT: 


ec, and to her by another? 
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Ac dhe concluſion of theſe interrogations Roſa look. 
ed full at the” Coonteſs; and fu in the triumph of her 
eyes, that her ladyſhip's recollection was as clear 2» 
her own ; but though the thoughilefineſs of adopting 
a Gifferent name from that on the addreſs ſhe had given 
Mrs. Parker, did not credit her policy, it was an et- 
ror of the'head, which, though it left no culpabiliiy 
on het heart, could not be defended without mortifv- 
ing relgrentes to à part of her hiſtory it could anſwer 
no puFpale now to explain. She had good ſenſe 
enough to diſtinguiſm between the ſatisſaction due 0 
Lady Lydear, and that which the cool mabce of the 
Counteſs was eagerly waiting for; but literal anſwers 
to de ſeveral” queſtions propounded by the former, 
however gratifying to the latter, 'wounded neither her 
pruce nor ſenfibility, and ſhe replied” without heſita- 
tion, * That ſhe was, as Lady er. rightly ſaid, 
a POOF-Creature, who had her bread. to get; that ſhe 
was trayelhng from Scotland, on her way to London, 
When dhe met Mrs. Parker.“ | 

©: Scotland ” exclaimed' the Counteſs. -- 
" © Well. Lady Louder,“ {aid the Baronet, “ noo 
- ax You any queſtions, ſo von need not be in zuch 
.  @ Harry; cant you let the laſs ſpeak vor hirzel.” 

+ Roſa . to ſay, that tho poverty of ber pa- 
rents Was all ſhe knew of them, and that her motive 
for changing a name ſhe was not conſcious of having 
eilkonoured, for one, by which ſhe had not befoc, 
ihe confeſſed, been known, was to avoid a mortification 


— 


from which however ſhe had not had the good ſor- 
\ 


tune to eſcape. | | 
As it was impoſſible Lady Lowder could miſcon- 


eue the look and manner in which Roſa concluded 


her anſwers to Lady Lydear ſhe had nothing for it 
patting little puggy, and hamming an Italian air, 


While Lady Lydear, who had ſenſe and penetration 


enough to know, the mind which could fubmit 10 
ſuch humble avowals, muſt have internal ſupport, 
eyed our heroine with filent admiration. 

© Roſa calmly waited to give opportunity for any fur- 


ther inquiry Lady Lydear might pleaſe to make, — 
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then gracefully curteſying retired, followed by Sir Jacob 
to the hall, where the ſtill room maid waited, by Mrs. 
Garnet's expreſs entreaty, to ſhow her the way to Shaw- 
ſord farm. FE | w 
Sir Jacob's perſecutions, though in a bumbler-ftrain 
than what he had before uſed, made her anxious to join 
Mrs. Garnet, in the hope that ſhe might immediately 
ſet out on her return to London; but that good body had 
other matters in her head ;. ſhe had been fo frightened at 
the idea of encountering the anger of a my lady,” and 
bad made ſuch haſte to efcape vn it, that ſhe was un- 
der che abſolute neceſſity of aſking'the farmer's wife for 
the {aff drop of ſpirits in the — the dame fetched 
wy out ber long ſtored caſe bottle of brandy, but ſuch was 
= the fuftration Mrs. Garnet declared herſelf to be in, that 
firſt, ſecond, and third drop were inſufficient to allay 
os the ferment in her blood. and the had taken ſo many of 
We the ta/t dropu in the world, ſhe was now unable to ſpeak. 
plain watts ” 
q , | This was a fight no leſs new than diſguſting to Roſa; 
e recoiled from an object ſo diſgraceful to womanhood 
= with abborrence,, and ber modeſt cheeks were tinged - 
ni the deepeſt glow of ſhame at the recolleQion, that 
circumſtanced as ſhe was, ſhe muſt be conſidered as the | 
vowed companion of the now almoſt. inſenſible Mrs. 
Canet. wo | Ll 
Ir Jacob, on the contrary, was never more delightful- 
= amuſed; and Mrs. Garnet, with that fpirit of libera- 
iy which often diſtinguiſhes the votaries of intemper. 
ee, while under the inſpiration of their god, offered _ 
ne glaſe which, he diank off, and then ſat down - 
dict vor vun, to zee bow vuddled the owld deame wud 
ake ber zel.“ 15 
The farmer's wife, who on the contrary / extreme, 
ould. not taſte a drop of any ſort of liquor, no not, as 
he Taid, to ſave her life, would have been well diſpoſed 
po clear her houſe of ſuch a gueſt, but the preſence of 
ir Jacob, and the requeſt of Mrs Gerrad, were ties 
wor holpitality ſhe dared not diſregard ; ſhe however 
$10 Our Reroine's - countenance an abhorrence of in- 
F | | ebriety, 


A 
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| 4brity, at leaſt equal with her owa, and civilly invite! 
her to another toom, while Sir Jacob amuſed himſelf by 


ſtaying “ giſt to zee how vaddled the owld deame wil at 
make her zel ; q A 
Hut chere Was no “ zeeing the vun without now and 
den taking a drop with the '*: owld deame,” fo by the * 
time Mrs. Garnet tumbled off her chair, Sir Jacob wa be 
«alling manfully about him for the pratty laſs, zuftr Ic 
\Bet's tutreſs, and the little: boy vociferating with no 
Jeſe harmony for mammy's namefake, to come and hel ry 
poor mammy up. I; 
Roſa had manifeſted great preſence of mind, and no be 
ſmall degree of fortitude, when before Lady Lydear in te 
her own manſon,” where ſhe reigned paramount, and ve 4 
have ſeen that even the ſcornful invectives of a peereh 3 
could not intimidate her ; but of that | fort of courage ple 
neceſlary to brave either a rude or intoxicated man, ſhe io 
Was entirely deſtitnte, With earneſt terror, ſhe implo- a 
red. protection of the farmer's wife, who promiſed to loi 
ſand by ber to the laſt drop of her blood; but the Bu ES 
ronet was her landlord, whom ſhe had never contradid. ple 
edin her life ; he inſiſted on ſpeaking to the pratty las, 5 
and infifted too on putting a golden guinea into her hard, | 
aud whether her courage like Acre's, oozed out, or the Ro 
gold oozed in, or whether conſcience took her landlord's | 
Part, certain it is, ſhe was taken in ſuch an odd co- Fug 
', micaliſh- zort of a wory, ſhe was vorced to goo to the * 
doore gift vor a mouthful of air,” m8 Re 
Nothing, it is agreed, is bolder than cowardice in del 2 
ir, Rofa now could have no hope from the farmer: me 
wife z and the had ſeen no other being in the houſe, h "4 
affecting courage while almoſt choaked by the palpitatia Fry 
of her heart, ſhe fixed a ſteady eye on the enemy, aol ha 
waited the attack. 78 | | 
Sir Jacob, though reeling, had his hat on his thumbs 240 
as he advanced one ſtep and retreated two. * 
Have you any buſineſs with me, Sir?“ aſked Ro + 
with a gravity of mien and ntterance that would bat we 
ſtruck good ſenſe dumb, but as it is the gods only wil ok 


cut inſpire the wiſdom of filence,” and as the gods bi 
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e nothing to do with Sir Jacob Lydear, a broad 
grin, which diſplayed the whole of his white teeth, pre- 
Reed a declaration. of love, {ach as it was. 
« Why, yeez, young woman, I cant zay but what I 
bac « leetle sorte of a bit of caſhon, if zo be az you 
W bent 200 crols, vor I be deſperdly teaken with you; and 
= Tolier; you do know Jolter, he do zay az you'll be del. 
_ perdly teaken with me too, only you be ſheame faced, 
= when you do know what a vine vorten I hae gotten ; but 
| W 1 am nut zitch a keak az to believe ale he do zay outen 
a buk, and zu here iz the lang and the ſhart of the mat- 
ter ; moother may tauk az zhe do loik aboaten geten me 
ie hken oor coolin Jeady, but rot me if I wudnt 
| Zooner goo to ſtatue and teake aad leady ooten a market 
pleace, and az to thaten painted jezebel Waters, zhe 
wunt do vor the north, noo vaith! vor ale zhe thoft to 
coom over me with hir Lannun ſlang ; Ecod, if zhe 
loiks me, zhes in a deſpered woiy, I tell hir bot that; 
vor there's a Zzartan EG noot a moile off thizen here 
pleace, az I do loike hir leetle vinger better nor zhes 
whool body. | —> | 
* Have you any buſineſs with me, Sir? repeated 
ola. - 
Do ye noo have a bit of patience, wullye? Tam: 
= cooming haome to point az vaſt as I con bent-I? 200 
now dye zee I be moinded to teaken my own ad voice, 
vor az to Jolter zaying I muſt teake you into kipen, and 
zu when moother has gotten a woif ready and vitten to 
meake a leady, zend you packen; ecod there's not a 
man in ale Yorke need be aſhamed to call you woife; L _. 
do loike you deſperdiy, and zu there's the lang and the. 


ſhart ont, 


What is all this to me, Sir?“ interrupted Roſa, 
glowihg with indigoation at the grofſneſs of that part of 
ws language the could comprebend. = 

Why noo donte be zu croſs, I'm gwain to tell ye, 
os de ſo pratty that I—coom.. now duont ye 
ego curſed glum Id gie, by jingo Id gie the ſorrel 
2 and hee coſt me two hoondred poohds vor one 
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* Sir Jacob advanced; the bracdy was potent, the 


quite athletic ; and what would have become of our 


trembling heroine at this moment, the gods who manage 
all ſuch critical matters alone know, bad not ſome gen. 
tlemen who were paſhng aſked fora glaſs of dame Shay. 
ford's whey. 


- "The ſight of a decent dreſſed woman, in a' ſtate of 


ſenſeleſs intoxication, was, in the weft riding of Vork 
ſhire, fo equally ſtrange and diſguſting, that Mrs. Shaw. 
ford's ruddy countenance received a heightened tint from 


-the aſtoniſhed looks of her gueſts ; inſtead of fetching 


the Whey, ſhe ſmoothed her apron, and evinced her ſo- 


_ - Hentude to tlear her own character from the diſgrace of 


weh a connexion, by affuring their honours, * the pore 
ally bod; war nothen at al to ſhe ; zeeing az how bir 
wur a Linnuner coomed to theezn parts to zee houz- 
r | 

© Dame Shawford would have proceeded in vindicatiag 
the fobriety of her own character, which ignorant peo- 
ple do fometimes think a little hurt by bad company, had 
pot the attention of the gentlemen been diverted by the 
ſudden appearance of an -clegant young woman, whoſe 
deranged dreſs, confuſion, and terror, proved Dame 
Shawtord had company in her houſe, more diſgraceful 
than even the“ pore zilly bodie, on the floor. 

We have always given the reader to underſtand our 
heroine was very beautiful, and beauty, every body who 
reads novels know, always appears moſt captivating on 
occalions like this; what is meant by“ occaſions like 
this,” will be underſtood by gentle Miſſes who are the 
ſupport” of the Goddeſs of Wiſdom—ia Leadenhall 
ſtreet, —when they are informed it wag at this preciſe 
eritical minute the hero of this hiſtory ſurrendered his 
heart to the ſovereign of its fate our little Beggar. 

No mouſe, eſcaping from the griping claw of a nerci- 
tefs primalkin, eser panted with more terror, or looked 
round with more anxious ſolicitude for ſome little cor- 


ner to hide, than did our poor heroine, hen ſhe broke 


from the loving arms of Sir Jacob Lydeary her panting 


baſom, dilhevelled hair, and pale cheek, as ſhe ruſbed 
„ 3 gs 3s p ige 
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int the room in the moment Dame Shawford was de” 
fending the credit of her houſe, engrofled all the a2 
tentiom of the gentlemen ; one of whom ſprung forward, 
and caught her in his arms, juſt as the fight of her bru- 
tal lover, who immediately followed, rendered her near 
ly as inſenſible as the“ zilly bodie,” on the flour. 
1 Sir Jacob, notwithſtanding the fumes of liquor, had 
penitence as well. as paſſion in his looks; and the fear 
K loſing the object of his firſt attachment, were viſibly 
blended with his deſire of poſſeſſing her. a 
* Coom, oom oo,“ cried he, in an accent half 
whining, * duatee be croſs ; wull ye ha me? do ye noe 
gi me your hond  opont, an I'll goo vor a loizens an 
make ye my woif, in ſpite of moother's teeth; chom, 
coom, coptin, let the laſs: goo, cont you? What dye 
hould her 200 vaſt vor? hir can ftaund mun 'othoat 
baulding.” Re” r 
The gentleman, who not only continued to ſupport 
our heroine, bat extended his right arm, as a kind of 
= ord from the touch of the Baronet, was neither young 
= cor bandfome z neither was he, as we preſume our 
Wy young readers expect, the perſon whoſe heart, at this 
= period, was enflaved to the charms of the affrighted Ro- 
Hz; he was, on - the: contrary, a hardy rough lookin 
man, about fifty ; but had he been ever. ſo young, 
© handſome, fo ſuſceptible,” or ſo addicted to falling in 
be, he could not have been more atrentive to the lady, 
or more exaſperated againſt the ſayage, whoſe looks and 
| We anxiety proved the ſort of inſult he had offered 
er, | | 2 
The companions of this gentleman, were à tall yene- 
ee looking perſon, in the undreſs uniform of à naval 
ommanger4n chief, and an elegant young man, whoſe 
any, handfome countenance ſpoke: the 18tereſt he felt 
or the lady, and who had now ran for a'glaſs of water 
ep der from fainting. | | 
dot without ſeveral efforts to tear Roſa from 
ed volley of ſtable oaths, that Sir Ja- 
Red @ place where be had indted no power to 
Was ine commands of the old gentleman being wp ; 
9 * | ö po 
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' ther protectors, whoſe "ardent gaze, though they were 


4 nw, 


ported by the middle aged, and the young! one, all - 
An be knew to be reſpectable 

In the meas time our Heroine" recovered, and on look. 
ing round, encountered a pair of eyes as expreſſive and 
4 brilliant as her own. beaming with rem kind- 
neſs and repreſſed curiofity. - 
If theſe _ had any other gen! in ant it waz 
ſuch as was : only "perceived by Roſa, who certainly did 
recal ber haſty glance and fix her on on the ground, 
in a manner "4 udden, ſo new to herſelf, that it wa 
ſome time before ſhe could again vengute to look at her 


much more calculated to inſpire reſpect, one from his 
great age, the other from his active . wy could 
meet with leſs embarraſſment. 

The old gentleman, with the air and manner of z 
courtier of Queen Ann's reign, put his broad brimmed 
laced hat ünder his arm, and approaching Roſa, cor 
gratulated her on her eſcape from the Yorkſhire 0r/m. 
Phe middle-aged perſon, who had now relinquiſhed hi 


Fair burthen; took out a maſſy ſilver tobacco box, and R 
Having depoſited part of its contents between his teeth oy 
and under lip,“ Yes, Admiral,” faid be, . twas! ec 
fair gale that blew us to this quarter; the little ſhallop N 
would have been fairly run down by that clumſy luggar.” c N 
The lady,” replied the Admiral, raiſing his vene- os 
rable figure quite perpendicular, was certainly in ver) 0 * 
 ampolite hands. on 
| - Nola attempted ſomething like thanks ; but again es- 13 
countering the aforeſaid pair of expteſſive eyes, the 1 
Words died on her lips, and ſhe, for the firſt time, fel * 
Herſelf at a loſs in well bred company.” Pu. ; 
But,“ proceeded the Admiral, © I profeſs nothing 1 
ſurpriſes me ſo much as to find ſo elegant a young periot . | 
under the fame roof with two ſuch——.” 55 25 
As he ſpoke he placed his eye glaſs in the directia 1 % 
towards the ſnoring Mrs. Garnet. R.. 
Although this gentleman was a ſeaman of ſeventy yea v ue 
_ Randing, ** whoſe ſervices were his patrons,” a lid Y 
752 a to every  miputia of politeneſs and etiquette * Vo; 
| 7 | 
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tinged a leading trait in his character, even on the boiſ- 
terous element on which his life had principally paſſed ; 
he ſaw with pain the bluſh on Roſa's cheek, and his own 
faintly glowed with confuſion, for having aba/ted a wo- 
man ; be apologized, and his apology more embarraſſed 
herz he entreated her pardop z he had certainly, he 
confeſſed, groſsly expreſſed a ſentiment raiſed by the in- 
tereſt he bad the honour to feel in ber ſafety, which could 
only be infured by her permitting him to eſcort her to 
ber friends. | | * 
y, oy, madam,” joined the gentleman. with the 
tobacco box, we'll not part company till we conyoy 
a you into fafe moorings ; that <vhor ſon, as the” Admiral 
q calls him, won't give up the cbace ; he may bear down. 
| upon you again if you have no body to keep a look 
out.“ | 
= + Allow me, fair lady,” rejoined the Admiral, hold- 
ing his hat with one hand, and having firſt conſecrated 
the other with a kiſs, offering it, to: have the felicity 
of, waiting on you.” 3 | 
Roß had yet only uttered confuſed monoſyllables ; 
= the young. gentleman's earne(t and filent attention con- 
fuled ber as much as the formal politeneſs of the old 
WS one, or the blunt kindneſs of his friend. | 
Never before, ſince the firſt dawn of embelliſhed rea- 
ſon, had ſhe affociated with a being of depraved mind, 
or vulgar manners. It was not her ſituation, nor her 
bumble nk in life, which were difficult to explain 8 
but while the old Admiral was anxious to pay her the 
relpe@; de took it for granted ſhe deſerved, ſhe felt the 
molt inconceivable reluctance to diſcover ſhe was even _ 
the caſual companion of the intoxicated being, ſo juſtly. 
the obje& of diſguſt and contempt. _ Webs, 
Mrs. Garnet's boy now ran to her, begging her to 
come home to his mammy, who was her nameſake, and 
 inding ſhe neither anſwered, nor motioned to go, hid 
was face ber clothes, and wept. 
Back -ftarted the old gentleman, as if he had been 
dit by ſome venemous reptile ; he looked at Mrs, Garnet, 
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then at Roſa, at Mrs. Garnet again, and laſtly dire ed 
an interrogative glance to Dame Shawford. | 

« Fez zur,” ſaid the dame, perfectly comprehending 
him, * thay be ale a lungen to the zame coompany.“ 

A dagger ſtruck to Roſa's heart, could not have more 
ferioutly hurt ber; had no other eye but her own wit. 
neſſed it, her cheek would have crimſoned with ſhame 
at the fight of a woman in Mrs. Garnet's preſent condi. 
tion ; how then muſt it affe& her when by a combination 
of unfortunate circumſtances ſhe was implicated in her 
miſconduct ! it was in vain ſhe eſſayed to ſpeak; the 
dcignihed mien of the old Admiral, the aſtoniſhed look 
of his friend, and the earneſt glances of the young gen- 
tleman, confounded and embarraſſed her. 

The boy continued obſtinately to hide his face in the 
coat of her habit; tears rolled down her cheeks, and 8 


2 


the threw herſelf on the ſeat of the antique windou, who 
utterly exbaufted with ſhame and vexation, ty fe 
The Admiral, with all his politeneſs, levelled his eye inſul 
glas directly at her face ; the tears however, which he 8 
by chat means diſcerned, affected him. toget 
is a fine boy,” ſaid he, attempting to pat the L 
child's head, © is it ?—n0--it cannot be———” with 
* Let's look at thee, my hero,” ſaid the other gen- you « 

" eman, endeavouriog to drag him forcibly from Roſa. ys 
The boy had fine lungs ; he made the houſe ring. movi. 
Mrs. Garnet gave a kind of hollow groaning (gn of iighin 
exiſtence ; the Admiral hobbled out, leaning on his to the 
gold headed cane; his friend ſtopping both his own ears, Mr 
er hollowing in Mrs. Garnet's, followed; and Dame a won 
Shawford, difappointed of the piece of filver ſhe was in both x 
the "habit of feceiving from the Admiral for her whey, ien 
carried at back to the dairy in very ill humour, I conce: 
"Scarce did Roſa dare to raiſe the long laſh of her ce w 
eyes as the two gentlemen departed ; fil} leſs did the ever 
dare encounter the gaze of him who, transfixed to the e tou 
ſpot on which be ftood, ſtill remained, Nitatio! 
« May I be permitted, madam,” ſaid he, in a lov er wo 
voice, * to alk if you live in this country? ? nous u 
Noc, lord ! why thay be travellen voke, anſwttef 9 wed 


Dame Shawford. 
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He give ber! a look that returned her to her dairy, 

= and repeated his queſtion, to which, after a moment's 
hefitation,@he received a cold and fiogle negative. 

| * Do you leave it ſoon ?“ 

= An affirmative as cold. 

1 „ Are you ſafe from the further inſult of tas young) 

= man who— 

From the moment Roſa's fear of Sir Jacob ſubſided; 
ſhe had been ſo entirely occupied by her feelings, on ac- 
count of the company in which ſhe was found by people 
for whom ſhe felt an involuntary impulſe of reſpect, that 
fear was entirely abſorbed in ſhame, and Sir Jacob no 
more thought of than if he was not in exiſtence ; but it 
now recurred as a moſt ſerious evil, that he had ſworn, 
at his departure, he would“ ha hir.“ 

She was alone, helpleſs, and the moment the perſon 
= who now took the trouble to concern himſelf in her ſafe- 
y followed his friends, might be expoſed even to worſe * 
inſults than thoſe ſhe had ſo recently eſcaped. 

Good God!“ ſhe exclaimed, claſpiog her hanye 
= together, ** what a fituation am I in!“ 

“ ſaid Mr. Montreville, „you will fayour me 
| with your commands, you will infinitely oblige me; will 
you direct me to your friends! 

Friends!“ repeated Roſa, with an air at” once 
moving and graceful, “direct you to my friends! Ah!“ 
bghing deeply, and at that inſtant her thoughts reverting 
to the Colonel and Major Buhanun, “ where are they!” 

Mr. Montreville changed colour; he ſaw before him 
« woman whoſe beautiful and a countenance 
both attracted and intereſted him, and he found himſelf 
nehſtibly impelled to admire her; the ſentiment” he 
conceived for her was perfectly vew, he gazed on her 
Race with tranſport, yet he was far more pleaſed to dif- 
cover in it the lineaments of innocence and candour than 
be could. have been to receive the voluptuous ſmile of in- 
nation; he wiſhed to know her, but he wiſhed to know 
her worthy ; yet fo ſtrangely was ſhe ſituated, fo myſte- 
nourwere her manner and words, that he hardly dared 
v credit the modeſty NIE countenance z and then 
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the horrible woman | the companion of ſuch. a. creature, 
muft be, what indeed muſt ſhe not be ! he conſidered 
and reconſidered, at length, “ How long,” ſaid he, 
„ do you remain in this houſe?“ 
Rola had alſo been conſidering z. ſhe recollected the 
danger to which ſhe woold perhaps be expoſed the in- 
ſtant this gentleman left her; the embarraſſing events 
which had ſucceeded each other fo rapidly, fince her de. 
parture from Edinburgh, might be followed by others 
.. equally embarraſhng and more dangerous as ſhe drey 
- nearer London; ſhould ſhe attempt to proceed by any 
other conveyance than the regular ſtage. Sir Jacob Ly. 
dear,” equally- her terror and diſlike, might follow her 
unprotected ſteps, he might even endeavour to prevent 
"her taking the only ſafe conveyance-; this gentleman 
was, it is true, as little, nay leſs known to her than Sir 
Jacob, but bis countenance, his manners, his company, 
were at leaſt ſureties for a cultivated mind; if he was 
the man of honour he appeared, and would put her into 
the coach when it paſſed, {for ſhe no longer thought of 
Mrs. Garnet's protection) his rank, which the reſpect 
ef Dame Shawford evinced, would enforce that care, 
and thoſe little attentions which a woman quite unknown 
and unaccompanied needed in ſuch a journey; at leaft 
ſhe would reveal her fituation, and be guided by his be- 
haviour as to the limits of her confidence, Her anſwer to 
his queſtion was à frank avowal of her diftreſs ; and 
her natural good ſenſe ſuperſeding the tranſient confuſ- 
on which had enveloped her faculties, ſhe took courage 
to alk that protection, it was now his anxious wiſh to 
offer. _ 8 
Except from the warm ſpirit of univerſal philanthropy, 
which. in ſome few minds greet congenial virtues » ith 
excels of pleaſure, and mingle tears over human frailty, 
it would be difficult to aſcertain the ſource of that benig- 
vent joy which now lighted up the fine features of Mr. 
Mootreville.  . | | 
ou are pot then the companion of that woman? 
Roſa bluſhed, not at the queſtion, for it was a naturil 
"one ; but the manner in which it was put, and the inte- 


xe it implied in her anſwer, »- * - 
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"The acquaintance, ſhe ſaid, was a mere travelling 
dne, Whom the firſt met in a ſtage coach, and after at 
the houſe of Lady Lydear, and having no ſuſpicion 


of the Woman's unhappy propenſity, ſhe had 


thought herſelf fortunate in meeting a fellow traveller 

of her dyn ſex, whoſe age and experience would be. a 

ſort of protection. 5 bo 
Mr. Montreville, though pleaſed at the frank man- 


ner in which ſhe accounted for the connexion ſo appa- 


rently degrading, felt a pang of regret when he un- 
derſtood he was to feaſt his eyes and heart in her 
charmang ſociety no longer than that one day ; he aſked 
Dame Shawfor what time the London coach paſled, 
in a manner that ſhewed the ſtrongeſt _ intereſt in the 
queſtion, and then fixed his eyes on Roſa's face, as 


FF totally. regardleſs of the anſwer, 


Dame Shawford, awed into ſilence by the frown of 
the young gentleman, had been thinking it was very 
hard to be deprived of the liberty of ſpeech. in her 
own houſe, and no ſooner was an opening allowed 
her than ſhe began to wonder what © wur cogmed of 
Madam Gerrad, who had promiſed to come and look 
ater her freens, but vor zartain hir would be daunted 
vor to zee the zilly bodie zoo mutch overtane, and az 
tothe cuoch, why hap it mout be vul, and hap not; 
but az to that, what in the neame of vortin cud be 
dun with the pore zilly bodie, if zo be az be wur 
gotten"to bed happen ſhe wut getten zoober afore the 
cuoch cooomed. | | 5 

Dame Shawford's propoſition was an appeal to decen- 
& Roſa could not reſiſt; ſhe offered her aſſiſtance, the 


dame called her maid, and between them they got Mrs. 
Garnet up airs, and left her ſnoring on a bed. Mr. 


Montreville had in the mean time been amuſed himſelf 
Wich che boy, whoſe artleſs tale confirmed Roſa's ac- 
counter the commencement of her acquaintance with 
his mother; and whether it were this or the heightened 
beauty which the little exerciſe raiſed in her cheeks, 
ume will determine, ſomething had certainly inereaſed 
Ver interelt in his heart during the ſhort abſence; be 
$0 do meet her with a tenderneſs as unſtudied as un- 


expected, 
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axgetie, and after. leading her to the ſeat” ſhe had 
left, beſought her to accept his protection till ſhe was 
out of the reach of further inſult; in order to which 
, he propoſed ſendirtg for his chaiſe, and efcorting her 
on horſeback as far as ſhe would permit him, — 
Roſa felt all the Eindneſs of this offer, but it never- 
"theleſs occurred to her, that putting herſelf under the 
protection of an entire ſtranger, might be to avoid one 
evil, by running into another ; ſhe therefore could 
not accept, and was at a loſs how to decline his offer, 
I ever Roſa was ungraceful, it was at this moment; 
but Mr. Montreville's was a capacious and intelligent 
- mand ; he ſaw ber downcaſt eyes were fraught with 
meaning, and recollecting that the honour of thoſe 
ſentiments, and the delicacy of thoſe motives which 
prompted him to make the offer, were known only 
to himſelf, frankly apologized for his want of thought. 
Foal what became of poor Roſa, when a mind ſo 
delicate, ſo ſenfible and ſo honourable, broke on her 
wih freſh laſtre every time he ſpoke; and when ſhe 
.Gared look up, and beheld a fine oval face, where 
brigbe dark eyes and animated eye-brows, fine teeth, 


4 
4 
4 


regular manly features, and ſtrong expreſſion, mellowed 
. by ſenfibility, well atoned for the abſence of the roſe + 
and hy in his clear brown complexion ; added to a 
rm whoſe every graceful attitude might vie with 1 
Apollo of Bel idere; and was it then only pings 
"Few hours that would elapſe before the ſtage” paſſed, P 
"he would ſce and converſe with a being fo every way P 
amiable ! . | I 
enge, more expreſſive than words, was broken fe 
bye farmer's invitation to“ zitch az they had, thof t 
ide zure they had nothen vitten vor young zſquire.“ tl 
Roh declined his civility, but would thank Mrs. 8 
=_ ford for a diſh of tea after her dinner, and would P. 
ide meantime walk into the corn field before the tu 
= . - houſe, | | of 
1 = Mr. Montreville made many efforts to draw her into 
= -converiation, bat an anuſual weight oppreſſed her (pi- 0 
its, and a confuſion of ideas no Jef painful than em- - 
| ' 


" batraſling, kept her almoſt umformly kent. 


hu — 


He 


* 
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He adverted to Lady Lydear and her family ; ſpoke 
of her eccentricities with ſome compaſſion, of the in- 
jury they were of to her children with more; pitied 
the imprudent” girl, though nothing better was to be 
expected from the companions ſhe was allowed to have; 


the young man he could no longer pity, —no, he could 
' only hate him for having dared——. 


Mr. Montreville ftopped, and Roſa was ſtill filent. 
He proceeded to ſay, that although, if ſhe had re- 
mained at the hall ſome happy chance might have given 


"kim the honour of being known to her, he could not 


regret her removal from ſo unpleaſant a family. 
ola Ccourthed. _. ; | 

He continued, «+ My © grand-father, the old officer 
you ſaw does not viſit Lady Lydear, although their 
eſtates join.” FS: 

Nos no longer looked “ into the earth.“ Mr, 
Montreville could not be more anxiouſly curious in 
regard to her than ſhe felt at this moment about all 


which velsted to him ;—Eftates and grandfather; alas! 


theſe were bleſſings ſhe knew not. 
The young man has once or twice dined at the 
Grange ; I then thought he might have been improved, 


had he not been put into ſuch hands as his tutor.“ 


«A tall diſagreeable man,” ſaid Roſa, „with a 


loud imperious voice, and ſtaring black eyes?“ 


Pleated at having at laſt. drawn an anſwer, he re- 
plied, ſhe had well deſcribed him. He could not com- 
prehend how ſuch a perſon could be engaged for the 
improvement of a young man with ſenſe enough to 


feel his own deficiencies ; he was ſo complete a NH-. 
ture of pedantry and vice; had ſo much knowledge of 


the world and fo little principle; was ſo great a hypo- 
ente,” yet ſo daringly immoral, that it was to be ex- 
pected a young man of ſtrong paſſions, with large for- 
tunes in poſſeflion and reverſion, would not come out 
of tis hands mended in mind or circumſtances, 5 
Roſa entirely coincided with Mr. Montreville in 
opmon and ſentiment ;. but though ſhe grew leſs em- 

barraſſed, would have been a * 
ner ie more of the Grange family anecdotes. 
| e 


- 


— 
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Returning to che houſe, Mr. Montreville hoped thei” 


acquaintanee, tho' begun in ſuch unpleaſant circun- 
Fances, would not terminate here, but that he ſhould 
be honoured with her addreſs in London. 


This was not the firſt inftant it occurred to Roſa ſhe 
bad no home, nor, though ſo anxious to reach London, 
ſure of a fingle friend there; but it certainly was the 
firſt time ſhe felt a deſire to conceal her real circum- 


ſtances from any being whoſe eſteem ſhe defired to cul. 


tivate z it was her wiſh to make a grateful return for 
Mr. Montreville's politeneſs, without confeſſing to 
what a deſtitute being it was offered; again ſhe co- 
loured, heſitated, and felt a want both of breath and 


Words. 


Perhaps,“ ſaid he, regarding her attentively, you 


are under the protection of friends, to whom it will not 


be convenient to announce me.“ 
Roſa was dumb. . 
* 1 dare not preſs you, madam,” he continued, with 


a mortified look, © but if I muſt not be favoured with 


your addreſs, will you do me the honour to receive 


_ mine ?”? 


Still Roſa was filent. 5 

«I make no empty profeſſions when I declare! 
ſhall be acalous to ſerve or oblige you.” 
Rola chuſing at this moment rather to look on any 
other object zan che amiable ſpeaker, turned her face 


towards the houſe, at the door of which Dame Shaw- 


ford Rood beckoning her to come in, and ſhe haſte ned, 
her to conceal her emotion than to obey the ſum. 
moons; he however put his card into her half reluctant 


"hand, and had but juſt reached the Dame's beſt tc 


table when Mrs. Gerrad joined them, too full of the 
ailturbance at the ball, to recolle& with whom ſhe fami- 
harly ſeated herſelf. 

She began to lament the imprudence of Miſs Betty, 
but Mrs. Shawiord cut her ſhort with anecdotes of 
umprudence nearer home; even in her own London 
couſin. | 


When ars. Gerrad, who was the pink of all kind of 


regularity, heard of Mrs. Garnes“ inebriety, and un. 


cerſtood 
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derftontt her preſent fitaation, ſhe firſt looked round on 
the witneſſes” of her implied diſgrace, and ſeeing a 
frange gentleman, for Mr. Monrreville's perſon was 
not known to her, became as anxious to diſclaim the 
connexion, as Mrs. Shawford herſelf had been. 

«My couſin 1“ cried Mrs. Gerrad, with a peeviſh 
and diſdainful tofs of her head, No, ſhe thanked God, 


ſhe had no ſuch relations; the woman was married to a 


kinſman of her deceaſed huſband's, and plague enough 
he had with them both for many years, no end to his 
trouble and expence ; people might talk of London, 


but Jabel was an induſtrious man in the eeuntry {mays + 


for that matter, ſo was his wife; but all forts of ruma- 
tion followed them in London, till poor Jabel lifled 
for a ſoldier and cook his wife with him over ſea, where 
he, poor foul, was ſoon killed, when ſome fool of an 
American, with more money than wit, married his 
widow, and as ſoon as it was peace, comed over to 
England. The fooliſh woman had been round at all 
her own and her firſt huſband's relations; and indeed 


behaved very well to all who had formerly ſerved her:; 


the Hall, Mrs. Gerrad added, was the laſt place ſhe 
ſtopped at, and brought a r of a very handſome 
ver cream pot with her, though it was more than ſhe 
defired ; indeed ſnhe thought the unhappy creature was 
wor reformed, but poor Roſe Wilkins was no chan- 
geung,”? RT 5 W. | 
The tea cup dropped from Roſa's hand; ſhe had 


ſelt herſelf uncommonly intereſted in the hiſtory \. No | 
on | 


Gerrad's pride impelled her to give of her Lond 

coulin, without the remoteſt preſentiment it eonld at all 
affect her ; but, Roſe Wilkins 3a north ecuftey A- 
ſolute woman; her huſband a foldier, who took her 


abroad; the name too well remembered, the circuit 


ſtances too exact, and the character too juſt, to aditta 


ſhadow of doubt ; no wonder the child's voice aud a- 


tures were fo familiar ro her, and that his mother's own 
lice had firuek her as one ſhe had before ſeen; ſoß tn 
the intoxicated Mrs. Garnet, the woman her relativns 


were fo anxious to diſclaim, her for whom, as u being 
ee, ſhe had ſo deeply bluſhed, Who at that 


oo” 


5 : | 


i 
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= - momentlayinaiftate abhorrent to decent women, 25 
(  HYeſpiſed by all deferiptions. of men, —even in her did 
= dur poor heroine recognize the mother who abandoned 
4 her at Penry. 8 "of 
. So ſweet, ſo ſoothing, ſo ultimately full of comfon 
is the parental tie to thoſe who, like our Beggar, ::: 
throw at large on the world, that though the utmof 
effort of memory could not retrace one inſtance of ps. 
rental tenderneſé the favourite object of Roſa's fancy, 
was. a meeting with her parents, and both her wakigg 
and fleeping thoughts had often. ſtripped them of their 
wages, reformed: their evil habits, and reſtored them t 
- that rank in virtuous ſociety in which her glad hear 
would with tranſport greet them; but thoſe dear |. 
luſtons nouriſhed with tender delight, were now ton 
away; at laſt that mother whoſe boſom ſhe had oftz1 
—_wetted with her tears was found; ſhe was indeed no 
longer a beggar, but the poverty, the abject porery 
of her ſoul was unchangeable ;—yes, in a tate tha 
depraded human nature, and overwhelmed her with 
Mae, the found her only parent; it was too much; 
the ſunk back on her chair; a cold dew overſpread 
her face, her limbs trembled, and ſhe muſt have fallen 
bad not'Mrs.-Gerrad | ſupported her, for Mr. Montre 
ville*s ſurpriſe and concern rendered him immoye. 
able. hs | 
After a ſhower of tears had in ſome degree caln«4M 
the ſtrong emotions of her mind, her high ſenſe d 
bliat daty together with a ſenſation of tenderneſ, 
Which the name of mower inſpired, induced her oi 
£0 to the chamber where Mrs, Garnet lay; but te 
abt of her unwieldy figure, her bloated features ali 
inflamed” countenance, Gite of herfelf repelled eve 
ampulle of natural affection. 
To aſk the maternal benediction of a woman fron 
whom her heart recofled; to acknowledge to the «il 
- [ gant Montreville her near affinity to one whom it ha 
Hlled him with ſuch evident joy to find was only he 
- travelling acquaintance; to ſubmit herſelf to the g 
dance of a woman ſo totally unable to govern here 


aud who after all, might not receive her with kindnd 
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was more than - duty enforced, more than pridence 


could warrant ; ſo at leaſt ſhe would have hoped had 
not-thoſe principles of filial duty which glowed in her 
heart, upbraided her with that falſe pride which pre- 
vented her acknowledging an only parent after ſo long 
a ſeparation ; her temiples b-at, her mouth became 
parched, ſhe threw herſelf-on a chair by the bedſide, 
and gave Way to her tears; but the ſcent of the ſpirits 
with which every breath Mrs. Garnet drew was im- 
pregnated, again turned her ſo faint, ſhe was obliged 
to leave the room, and return to the-corn field, where 
ſhe had To lately paſſed ſome comparatively happy mo- 
ments. | | 
Mr. Montreville aroſe haſtily as ſhe paſſed, but de- 


terted from following her by the viſible agony which 


almoſt diſtorted her features, he contented himſelf to 
watch her, agitated and unequal fteps, whilſt unable 
to reconcile feeling to duty, ſhe addreſſed the com- 
mon parent of the univerſe, and fervently implored him 
to enable her to conquer the unnatural repugnaace with 
which her heart recogniſed her parent: her prayer was 
yainz the repugnance increaſed ; ſhe remembered 
that a ome muſt have eſtranged from her heart eyery 
trait © 

child ; that it was by no means certain her's had, on 
her ſecond marriage, mentioned the incumbrance of 
the firſt, which ſhe had ſo mercileſsly nan off; and 
even if it were admitted poſhble a woman who fill 
continued in the practice of one abhorred vice, ſhonld 
have forſaken others, and repented the cruel defertion 
of an helpleſs infant, how could ſhe ever live in terms 


of amity with ſuch a mother !—a mother whoſe man- 


ners were dilguſting, whoſe connexions were vulgar, 


and whoſe principles were corrupted ; and ſhguld® >. 


the paternal authority be exerted, even to the * 
weren of that integrity, whichr was happily be- 
come a part of her nature, how could ſhe after once 
og berſelf to a mother, evade her power, bow 


eleape from a woman, dead as ſhe ſeemed to ſhame, 


oed how ! ſeparate one idea from the torturing . 


mortification her ſhockiog propenſity to intemperance 


natural affection, before ſhe could abandon her 


* * - 
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"her welfare ; to let her partake in all her good fortune, 
"but not to trouble her with the bad; to arrend her it 


© "Gaining the relation of a daughter. 
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ear which Mr, Montrevilte yet flood, a little hurt u 


wo meet her. 


_ Wagner extremely congenial to our heroine's fecliogs 


mot "always inflit: Ob f "n6, bever, never! voll 


Roſa acknowledge fuch a mother. Ry 

Yet what could ſhe do? ſhoald ſhe leave her in ber 
preſent ſituation, infenlible, heated, and overpowered 
with liquor t and ſhould her excefs produce a fever! 


Ah miſerable?” ſhe exclaimed, © abandoned by ter 


wn chit!, what claim has ſhe on ſtrangers ? oh no! 
will not leave my mother.” | 5 
Mr. Montreville at that moment made a reſpectſil 
motion to Join her; ſhe ſtarted into another path 
«Good God!” the cried; © oh? forgive my weak. 
neſs, I cannot, cannot explain to that amiable ma 


the wretched origio of ber for whoſe ſafety he is ſo 


anxious 


The laſt reflection had at leaſt an equal ſhare in the 
immediate reſolution ſhe formed of waiting to fee her 
mother reſtored to reaſon and health, but not to dif 
cover her confangunity ; 40 procure, if poſſible, her ac. 
arels, in ocder to acquaint herſelf from time to time of 


Sckneſs, and in fine to diſcharge all the duty, witbou 


| Very loving, and of courſe very ſbort. 


Oun Heroine having thus made up a fort of armif 
tice with her feelings, ſhe turned towards the houle, 


teing left fo long to himſelf, and not à little curious th 
"Know the cauſe; he did not however wait for permiſſas 
w join her, but ſeeing the diſtraction that had marked 
every feature was ſucceeded by placid ferenity, haſteordY 


There were certainly traits in this young gentleman! 


H 
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To manly beauty, high accompliſhments, and fine + 


ſenſe, were united fuch a warm ſolicitude for her ſafety, 
as could not fail of attraction ; her - acquaintance with 
him commenced at a time, and ma ſituation, when 
the conſciouinets of her helpleſs ſtate endeared a pro- 
or; and when the contraft between the'rude unin- 


formed Sir Jacob Lydear and the elegant Montreville 


was but too favourable to the latter; her reſtraint, her 
internal anguiſh, even the meeting with her mother 


was forgotten, as ſhe walked, entertaining and enter- 


tained by his fide; and her inexperienced heart was 
expanding itſelf to receive for the firſt time, 


« The charming agonies of love, 
« Whefe miſery delights ;" | 


Nor was Mr. Montreville leſs charmed with his fair | 


companion z. he had before ſeen beauty of all colours 
and complexions, but what a picture is that to 
which loye gives a colouring, where the imagination 
is rained to paint ſomething more beautiful than beau- 
ty itſelf!“ 18S, 

Mr. Montreville was eafy and well bred; but his 


chearfulneſs was now affected; he felt a depreſſion. 


all his efforts could not ſhake off; it was in vain he 
could have reaſoned with his feelings, for they were aut 
of all reaſon ; and as the hour drew near when he muſt 
nd longer find new beauties in a face he felt it would 
be impolhble to forget ; the weight at his heart increaſed 
almoſt to ſuffocation, he bad formed a latent deſiga of 


alking her pefmiſhon to accompany. her one ſtage; hut 


on how. many chances did this dernier hope hang! 
ſhould the coach be full, ſhould the intoxicated woman 
recover in time, and above all ſhould Roſa object; the 
hit idea deprixed him of power to aſk, and the these 
hours few as three minutes; it was mere. ſmall talk, 


and but hitle: of that, which paſſed, yer what à fund of 


widen did he diſcover, what capacious ideas the, 


what inbiaite delight both; but ah ! the pity of it, got 


a Monoreville's regret, nor all Roſa's bluſhing ſweet» 
= could arteſt the ſwift pinions of paſſing time. 


* 
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It was now nine o'clock ; and the coach was expeg. 
ed to paſs at ten; Roſa was pondering on the condug 

+ ſhe muſt obſerve to her mother, when the hoarſe voice 

| - of the latter, cloſe to her ear, at once. ſurpriſed and 
”- ſhocked her. 

Mr. Montreville could not reſtrain a glance of cor. 
temptuous ridicule when he beheld Mrs. Garnet 
broad red bloated face come in cbntact with the fair 
and delicate bloom of Roſa; and when, aſking if ſhe 
were ready, her heavy brown muſcular hand reſted on | 
that which out-yied the lily, it was with dithculty be 

_ - Conſtrained himſelf from removing it. ' 

What a moment was this for Roſa ! her heart which ; 
;recoiled from her mother's touch, reproached her for g 

the unnatural ſenſation ; but with all that milkineis of WF ©; 
human kindneſs it was poſſible to feel or 'conceive; WW &« 
Wich the righteſt ſenſe; and the warmeſt - with to per. r 
Form every function of duty, ſhe felt, and was ſhocked 5 

- at herſelf, the ſtrongeſt antipathy to the new aud na. 

tural claims on her duty and affection. 

Mrs. Garnet, who was now ſenſible, thou gh ſhe could 
ſearcely be called ſober, complained of the head-ach 
and, to the horror of Roſa, ſaid ſhe would go into tte 

+ houſe, and get one of the farmer's pipes, as ſmoaking 
always did her good. 

Mx. Montreville, during ker ſtay reflected that he 
had imperceptibly let the time pats without making 
one effort to inſure a future interview; and no ſooner 
ſaw her waddle away, than he took Roſa's but half re- 
luctant hand. 

© $oon then,” ſaid he, . we part, and et it be 
for ever ? you will not favour me with your addrely 
why are you fo inflexible ? can you doubt my honous 
my diſcretion.?” 

Roſa's filent fit returned; what indeed could the ſay! 

a more ingenuous heart never beat than her's ; but'0 

: confeſs ſhe had no home ! no friends } no connexion! 
0 one whoſe family, fortune, and rank formed a co 
traſt ſo honourable to him, ſo RY to 228 wa 


© Impoſlible. Gul 
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Mr. Montreville returned. . 


elf; yet I confeſs Lam unhappy at the idea of this being 


"every moment riſing in her eſteem, her. repugnance 


head, her mouth ſtopped ; | ſhe was caught up in a in : 


p + af bi 
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» Grief, chen ſar. is out ; but none of the paſſions 
that ven the human heart is half ſo proud as love, even 1 
in the infant {tate in which our heroine felt it. 
Vexed, mortified, and diſappointed, Mr. Montre- a 
ville walked a few paces away; Roſa, unable to ſpeak, _ ” 
won the contrary direction, and fell into a paſſion of 
tears, without being able to aſcertain why ſhe wept ; 


« [dare hardly hazard to you,” ſaid he, an ex- 
planation of ſentiments, that are inexplicable to my- 


my laſt interview with ſo lovely a woman; you do not 


anſwer; is it pity or obduracy that impoſes this ſilence? 


Iwould pot be importunate, but ſurely, peculiarly as you 
arecircumſtanced, you might venture to place ſome con- 
fidence in me; only ſay in what part of London I 
may look at the outſide of a houſe that contains 
you.” | | | 2 
Roſa's heart was full, but as Mr. Montreville wag. 


to leſſen herfelt in his, roſe alſo, yet ſhe was confi- 
gering whether ſhe might not venture to give him Dr. i 
Croak's addreſs, when a noiſe acrofs the field, and the _ 
boy's whiltle, who was ſet to watch for the coach, * 
threw her entirely off her guard. re 
Y Alas!“ ſhe cried, «* we muſt part; there they 
are!“ | Wc. 
„ "There !” repeated Mr. Montreville, «where ? 
who?” and he ſprung towards the place where now 
voices were diftinatly heard, and where alſo iome of 
the farmer's people were going. Fs 
Roſa,” on finding herſelf quite alone, was terrified, 
yet unconſcious 5 any: cauſe for being ſo; her mo- 
er was ready to proceed on the journey, and the ſig- 
nal that all was ready had been given; but inſtead of 
baten ing towards the coach, ſhe was turning to the 
bouſe, when ſomething was ſuddenly thrown over her 


mars arms, who ran by the back of.che houſe, into = 
called the Barton, and lifted her into 1 
6 * * a carriage, 


* . 
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H AVING now in compliance with the well known on 
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a carriage, which was chen driven off at ful 


gallop.” th 

OP | | ed 
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% Tell me, ye learned, ſhall we be for ever adding ſo mache W {+ 
the bulk, fo. little to the ſtock 1. * 4 

4% Shall we for ever make new books, as apothecaries make bey i 

mixtures, by pouring only out of one veſſel into another ww 

[ . ne 

to 


and long eſtabliſhed rules of novel writing, made x 
breach in the peace of our ſovereign lord the king, 


againſt his liege ſubject, Roſa Wilkins, by putting the 
her in bodily fear, and forcing her againſt her will and u 
conſent from ber friends. | | In 
The author corrects herſelf; ſhe is anxious the world In 
ſhould not have reaſon to ſuppoſe ſhe has lived a fey * 
years in, aud with it, without knowing a. little of is WW 
cuſtoms. _ | an 
Sir Solomon Muſhroom had, on a former occaſon, WiRS* 

" ſaid, one Colonel Buhanun was enough for one cen- wa 
try ;” that granted, and our _ heroine being ill post 
and unprotected, The had 20 friends, and it was nc br 
very pomble for any act of violence to deprive her d B | 
what ſhe had not got. io 
But although, if Sir Jacob Lydear had choſen, «« ily" 

- the credit of his own fortune and countenance to de- I 
mand a young creature, placed. by his mother's ſer- 5 
wants, under the roof of one of his own tenants, it u = 
far from our intention to infinuate the farmer, or any BY 
part of his family would have known, or kno» ig. iſ. 
Practiſed ſe little of their duty as to refuſe to obey hin; We - 4 
yet it is but jaſt to own there was not an individual u by 


Shawford farm, who would not much rather have ſeen 
the untortunate ſtranger ſet off ſafe in the coach, on 
her'way to the metropolis, than thus ſpirited away 0 
body Enew how or Where; and one perſon there cer: 
tainly was, though we will not prefume to give even by 


1 
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the facred appellation of friend, who would have part- 

W ed with fager or two to have her ſtill ſtanding on the 

_ preciſe ſpot where he had left her, even though the ob- 

ine flence which gave him fo much pain, had ſtill 
remained unbroken. * | 

That "Roſa was exceedingly frightened, when the 


felt Rerſelf encircled by a pair of muſcular arms, 


azainit the ſtrength of which all her ſtruggles were 
no more than the flutterings of a new caught lin- 
ee, againſt the wires of its cage; but the pe 
W to whom ſhe was delivered was not a jot leſs fright- 
enced than herſelf. 39 | 83 
die jacob Lydear had certainly never ſeen fo 
pray a lass“ before, and not having been in 
be habit of converſing with any thing ſuperior to the 
f W maids of his mother's houſehold, excepting her ane 
ae Gerrad,. till the Counteſs of Lowder's vifit 
= in her way to the north, he felt himſelf not only filled 


W wich admiration of Roſa's beauty, but inſpired with a 


ſort of reſpe& by the delicacy and ſweetneſs of her 
manners, which increaſed with rhe recollection of every 


ones“ ſhe had uttered. 5 
Nothing, it is true, could be intended more capti- 


ss che great pains ſhe took to leave a laſting impreſſion 


Jacob, were not only obſerved by the Rev. Mr. Jolter, 
but pointed out by him to his pupii's obſervation ; the 
young man's heart was however invulnerable till he 
b:held our fair Beggar. | 


E.. 
4 
V 

4 


k 
1 


vx 


zer de Sir Jacob, after liſtening to an ireful and hardly 


ord farm ; and as it was an affair in which his intereft, 
= not his honour, was concerned, the Rev. Mr. Jolter 
0n0 temptation to break his word; ſo having a fe- 
oe imend; who lived. in a liule cottage on the verge 
common a few: miles diſtant, ſo commodiouſly 1 
ess of the way of impertinent inquirers, 
Tay title commotion happen under her rcof, he 


= gracetul action, and every word, even“ the craſs 


ing than the perſon and manners of the Counteſs; 


W both of her ſweetneſs and beauty, on the handiome Sr 


You ſhall certainly have this girl,” ſaid Mr. Jol- 


comprenenfible hiſtory of his miſad venture at Shaw- 


J 


been crowned with ſucceſs, had not the fame private 


_ petition **, vor wun boos; and Mr, Jolter's loud and 
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ou the back gates of the Grange; and had not the 


n "” 


Laid a plan which promiſed, and would indeed tar 
road which led to the intended ſcene of victory, aʃſ0 
rieks of Rofa (who, freed by her ſtruggles from the 


wrapper thrown over her. head, was oppoſing, with 
all her ſtrength of lungs and body, Sir Jacob's humble 


reiterated proteſtations, that if ſhe were ſo obtinace 
it would be worſe for her,) been heard by 


ſome horſemen, the inſtant of the chaiſe paſſing the WI N 
ates. N | 
p What the devil is that?” ſaid a rough voice. 5 
Ti a fignal of diſtreſs,” anſwered one more WW ;» 
rough. ; | W 153 BY 
Shall we bring to?” joined a third. | 
6 Ax. ay, bear a hand, my lads,” rejoined the firf J br 
ſpeaker, brandiſhing an oaken- cudgel, and riding u» to 
ro the chaiſe, while one of his companions ſtationel . 
*himlſelFfat the horſe's head, and the other ran round 96 po 
the oppoſite ſide. 2 | or 
cc los holloa !*? cried the perſon who appear on 
+ ed inſt in authority, © whence came ye, and uber ed, 
are ye bound with a cargo of live lamber, againſt their wit 
own will and conſent 7? | Ly: 
« If you do not go on,” cried Mr. Jolter, in i WW 
marvellous rage, Vil break your bones.“ to 
And if they do, Pll ſend a ſmall gun or two af Hen 
every mother's fon of them,” ſaid the ftranger « WWF \ 
foot. 5 ; WW lus | 
« PII gi voive poonds a peece, Toom, ef thee vo pan 
3800 alung,” quoth Sir Jacob. T7 
e tell you what it is, my lads,” ſaid the chi i app 
of the aſſailants, „here's a girl in the caſe; 9% ear 
aye fee, If fo be as ſhe—” | Fr 
« Oh, for God's ſake ?”” cried Roſa. W the | 
% What the dence 1 why ſure ! What is it ther | him 
Mr. Whorſon ! what, haſt got on the pirating ud ede | 
again!“ I 3 | comr 
Mr. Jolter now knew it was Captain Seagrove * . 
ſtopped them, and though well aſſured the cy zotte 
| | : _—__ RR 
a x Z 


. 
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was no joker, . yet unwilling to loſe his credit with his __=_- 
pupil, determined on a coup de grace, and Jevelled a 
cane tolerably heavy loaded at the captain's head, 
which would have certainly filenced him for ſome lit- 
tle time at leaſt, had his aim been half ſo good as 
WT his intentions, but the blow ugpting on the Fead _—_ 
de horſe, inſtead of the rider, the animal was actually 
_ knocked down. Enraged at the injury the captain 
was ſo near ning, his two followers vowed re- 
verge, threatened inftant death to the poſtilli6ns, if 
ber fifred; and having releaſed Roſa, dragged Jol- 
weer out of the chaiſe, then ſwearing they would infli& 
—_ inmediate corporal puniſhment. on both, and were on 
the point of laying their mercileſs hands on the Ba- 
ronet. | | , 
The drivers, who were pickles of Sir Jacob's own 
breeding, ſeriouſly apprehenſive of the event not only 
to their maſter, but themſelves, in that moment ſud- 
denly ſpurred their horſes, and gallopped off with all | 
pollible ſpeed, nor once ſtopped, till by a turning out i 
of the bye way they got into the turnpike road, and ſo 
on to the hall, where Sir Jacob, bruiſed, diſappoint- 
ed, and full of rage, was received by his domeſtics 
with concern and aſtoniſhment ; and as ſoon as Lady 
Lydear heard how her poor boy had been treated, ſhe 
ſent expreſs to Vork for the family attorney, reſolved 
to avenge the affront and injury he had received at che 
expence of half her fortune. ' - 
Mean while the eſcape of the Baronet was a ſtimu- | 
Jus to the revenge vowed by Captain Seagrove's com- = 
panons on the proftrate Jolter ; but as he implored 1 
mercy in the moſt humble terms; and the captain was 
apprehenhive of the exceſs to which his men might 
carry their reſentment, he reminded them that the 
Almiral was a juſtice of the peace, and that to take 
the law into their own hands would be an affront to 
um; therefore he adviſed returning to the houſe with 
the-priſoner, and ſubmitting his puriſhment to their 
commander. 1 — "s 
Tothis arrangement, in which Rofa was quite for- P 
eien, we men agreed.with evident eu 8 & 
tt an f 
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and they were actually proceeding, when Roſa, tn. 
he had forgot her ; at. d one man leading che horſes, th 


' Whale he related the particulars to the Admiral, bu 


; of inſanity, that the captain concluding ſhe. was ma 


. and Jolter into a parlour, the door of which was i 


. the. little dark foreigner, which indeed was very a 


55 ſacred profeſhon, would be ſeverely puniſhed by al 


rihed at the proſpect of being left alone at that hour 
in a ſtrange country, beſought them to ſuiler her u 
accompany them. | | : 


The captain immediately offered his arm, ſaying, 


other. having bound Jolter's hands behind, alſo leadig 5 at 


him, the cavalcade reached the Grange. | oa 

The ſervants. gathered round, eager to learn Ai 
cauſe of their ſo ſudden and ſtrange return, and hk Merl 
captain led the way by a private door into a lobhy, r01 


where he propoſed leaving the offender and offendel, 


was ſuddenly ſtopped by a little dark woman, paſlng 
with a light in her hand, who the inſtant ſhe caſt be 
eyes-on the Rey. Mr. Jolter, gave a loud cry, a 
ſeizing him with one hand, threw the light away, nl 
tore off her cap with the other, and indeed by be 
geſtures and extravagance, exhibited ſo many mark 


pulhed Roſa into a magnificent hall, and followcd be 


ſtantly cloſed. N 
For ſome time nothing was heard but the voiced 


up 
üble; ſometimes depreſſed by tears, at others ri * 
by paihon, and when ſhe ceaſed ſpeaking, all ua em, 
few moments ſilent till the bell rung; the ſervants dn! 
perſed; the captai* and his follower paſſed ana mol 
Cloſe to Roſa without, obſerviag her; their horſes v. muſt 
brought to the grand entrance of the hall; they e 
off; the door was cloſed ; the porter retired, and Hd M 
Was left quite alone, to reflection, ſurpriſe, and ce; 
jecture. | falſe 
Rola was now, ſhe underſtood, at the Grange, | V ine 
home of the amiable Montreville—a home, wii She 
every thing ſpoke the magnificent taſte and opult Ak 
circumſtances of the owner. n 
+> That the man who had violated the laws of Ws to. 

country, inſulted female innocence, and diſgraced! 75 
les 


gil 


* 
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; inte who had fought in defence of thoſe laws he 


Was called on to adminiſter, ſhe could not doubt; but 
Wo puniſhing the guilty, the innocent muſt alſo be 
tioned ; and what muſt be her anſwer when the 
erable magiſtrate ſhould demand who and what ſhe ' : 
and when eager attention ſhould fit on the ani- - 3 
e brow of his young heir, could The—oh ! how k 
ald ſhe own her condition and connexions ! yet i 
Whis ſhe muſt do, or be guilty of a falſehood, and that 
ies on oath. The painful alternative dwelt ſo 
oel on her mind, that ſhe no longer thought on 
he fingalarity of her fituation ; the approach of foot- | 
ics agitaced. her to agony, and their retreat was a 5 
ebrieve from apprehenſions the moſt painful and mor- | 
| eing. A clock ſtruck one; the lamp which hung 
St the foot of a grand ſtaircaſe now burned to the ſocket, 
nd glimmered a pale unſteady light; yet no being 4 
e-med to remember there was a ſtranger under the 8 
= oof. 2 : | * 
bed with ſoſpenſe, and ſhivering wich cold. 
e retired to the farther corner 4nd wept; in that . 
moment a diſtant door oppoſite the hall opened; through 
lige mirror at the farther end of the room, ſhe 
Would perceive a gentleman, who by his uniform ſhe 
Suppoſed to be the Admiral, ſeated by the fide of a la- 
M. Jolter, yes, Mr. Jolter, was alſo ſeated near 
em, and the little dark woman at a ſmall diftance. 
Wn! now, thought Roſa, is my doom approaching; 
muſt now own what will overwhelm me with ſhame ; 
muſt confeſs T am the daughter of a poor deſpicable 
oman, ſo jaſtly the object of contempt, after 2 
d Mr. Montreville ſhe was only a caſual acquain- 
nee; pes, I- ſhall in the ſame hour be convicted of 
fallehood, and deprived of the power to vindicate 
Yy innocence. | 
She was miſtaken. me | 
A kervant attended with lights; ſhe ſees the little 
tk woman take them from him; Mr. Jolter advan- | 1 
ede Admiral ; he riſes; ſhe ſees, heaven and 1 
TR was it .not a deception ! could ſhe believe it! _— 
_— he Admiral, the venerable parent of him wha _- 8 
CS EIS T 
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be leaves the room, the door cloſes, and he /advance; 


» able joy, turned after the ſervant, up the grand ſtair, 


ment, the vile Jolter met reward; he was careſſed, bo- 


_ Giſreparded, to anguiſh, fear, and uncertainty. Ia 
this mhoſpitable region guilt was triumphant, wha 


to allow the open manly countenance of his grand 


if not ſanRtioned ; thoſe who could act thus were un- 


© out hope of Benefit, or even ſafety ? 


had {poke ſo juſt and fo true of the Rey. Mr. Jolter, 
the reſpectable officer, the upright magiſtrate, ye, 
ſhe ſees his hand extended to the wretch on whom ſhe 
had expected his vengeance to fall; aſtoniſhed, breath. 
leſs, and ae. her eyes were yet fixed on the 
objects: before her, and an univerſal trembling ſeized 
every joint: Preceded by a footman with one taper, 
and followed by the little dark woman with another, 


towards her 3 ſhe ſhrunk behind a pedeſtal ; Mr. Id. 
ter, with a firm ſteady ſtep, a look of more ſelf in- 
e than ſhe had ſeen him aſſume even at the 

all, and an appearance of familiar friendſhip with the 
little dark woman, fill advanced, but to her unſpeak- 


the female returned to the room ſhe had left, and all 
again was darkneſs and myſtery,  _ 

What now could Roſa think ? her deliverer, as fe 
thought” him, had left the houſe ; inſtead of puniſh. 


noured, and entertained, while ſhe was left totally 


therefore was left for innocence but to fly from it! It 
was indeed hard to believe the mild and venerable look- 
ing Admiral was a patron of vice,. and more hard 


fon was a covering to hypocriſy ; but facts were too 
ſtubborn even for ſecret- partiality to do away: and 
after a thouſand conjectures the mortifying truth came 
home to her heart; ſhe actually had ſeen a deſpicable 
vicious ruſhan careſſed and honoured, and the outrage 
he had committed on the laws of ſociety, paſſed over, 


worthy confidence or eſteem; no redreſs, no protec: 
tion, no juſtice, could be hoped from them; why then 
ſhould the expoſe herſelf to certain mortification, vid“ 


The day dawned,” and ſhe ventured to -remore # 
ſhutter z che ſame ſpirit of grandeur and taſte, whid 
were diſplayed in every article of the furniture 100 

| hy _ ornamenba 
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rnaments, ſeemed to be communicated even to ina- 
er hills of fine plantations, 


« Of folenfh oaks that tuft the ſwelling mount, 
„ Thrown graceful round by Nature's careleſs hand,“ 


WG: portrayed to her dejected fancy chat happineſs, that 


och an awful diſtance as precluded all right to the 
Sommon intercourſe of ſocial kindneſs ; it returned her 
Wo her original ſtate of beggary, and awed by the 
ie of proſperous iniquity, the ſecret diſappointment 


Welpondence, which, if not repelled, renders poverty 


erer but momentary ; that pride, which if not the 
Wali, is certainly the ſupport of female-virtue, and 
Which was in her innate, reſtored her to herſelf, and 
ec reſolved to quit the hateful manſion. 
Les,“ ſaid ſhe, lightly ſtepping from the win- 
ow, © yes, I leave to ſpecious an 

= honour of entertaining real vice! I have pierced 


dor of its worthleſs inhabitants.” 
—_ The reſolution was no doubt very ſublime ; it want- 
—_ thing of heroiſm but to be kept, and that was 


lile was unworthy a ſingle thought, yet as ſhe haſti- 
W crolled the ſpacious park; to a wild, but luxuriant 
ah, now impelled by fear, now by anger, and now 


e certainty of his demerits. No young lady, hoe 
out troubling herſelf to diſtinguiſh ether it be 


ars o wonder, of contempt, of curioſity, or ad- 
ation, could be dreſſed in a ſtyle more calculated 


= 
= 


eee; and as the ſun, in ſplendid majeſty aroſe 


Wplendour, and that power, which caſt her obſcure fate 


ber heart almoſt reduced it to that ſtate of abject 


more evilſerious than even vice; the weakneſs was 


affected virtues 


Wu enchanting ſurface ; it is a covering for what 
= now deſpiſe; I will think no more of this terreſtrial 


What Roſa had the leaſt power to do; for though no- 
Wing could be more certain than that Mr. Montre- 


ame, he was ſo much connected with every ſenſa- 
dn of her mind, that it was wholly We Wien 


preme felicity depends on exciting a general ſtare, 


Rat eyes than Roſa's at this period. —Her , 


= RS CW 


= = = = 
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bare head over her ſhoulders, below her back, at th: 


© mother propoled to take a chaiſe, and where, if ſte 


| forſook her; ſhe ſunk, weary and 


© nated with danger ſhe was probably now on the dt 
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black habit was covered with the powder which bad 
been jrofuſely, for the firſt time, thrown on every 
hair of Sir Jacob Lydear's head, and was torn by her 
ſtruggles in ſeveral places; ber hat had; in. an efor 
to get out of the chaiſe door, dropped from her head 
out of the window, and with it the comb that confine WW x. 
her hair, fo that her cheſnut treſſes now fell from ber dit 


ſport of the little air that blew ; ſhe however wal: 
on, and after croſling a field directly before her, cane 
to a road, where a finger poſt pointed to Sheffield, and 
teminded her, that was the place from whence ber 


Kang not already arrived, it would be eaſy to ſend u 
= 8, | 
This diſcovery adding as well to her ſpirits » 
ſtrength, ſhe reſolved to ſtop at the firſt place wher 
there was an appearance of decent people, and pro- 
cure ſome ſort of conveyance to Sheffield. 

On therefore ſhe lightly "tripped, in the confidence 
every ſtep was a remove from the Grange, the Hall 
and. all the hatefuls belonging to each of them; bet 
eyes often, notwithſtanding the tumults of her mind 
delighted with the luxuriance of the harveſt, whid 
was every where getting it: in one of thoſe happy, 
though momentary reſpites from care, ber foot gu 
entangled, and ſhe had like to have fallen; but ai 
to every ſenſation of delight, every reſpite of cart 
when ſhe beheld on the ground her. own . and ati 
{mall diſtance part of her broken comb, proofs that 
inſtead of fly ing from, ſhe was actually en 100 
the very teeth of danger; all her ſpirits in a moment 

Ahe; rtened on th 
ground, afraid now of letting her head be ſeen abort 
the hedge row; over which a moment before ſhe but 
tip toed to look; every leaf that fell ſeemed impref 


weine of „ who was her terror, without power ® 
ther tb evade or eſcape from him. She ſat on i 
ground, trembling and deſolate, and hiding her fat 
in che unfortunate hat, wept in helpleſs agony, 


The ſound of wheels rouſed her; no longer elated 


fling her with terror ; ſhe crept cloſe to the hedge, 
and turned her face from the road. 

A carriage approached; the ſound of voices ſtruck 

her ear; yes, the voice, a few hours paſt ſo hoarſe, 

diſcordant, and diſguſting, now fo well known, and 

ſo welcome; ſhe looked round; a little tilted cart 

S fopped;;a woman alighted ; ſhe fhrieked wick joy, 

= and running towards her, was received into the ex- 

 panded arms of Mrs. Garnet; and as her face, cover- 


ed Wien tears, ſunk on her boſom; “ Mother,” eſca- 


ped ber lips. . 
, child,“ ſaid Mrs. Garnet, “if you have a 
= mother, as I dare ſay you have, how her poor heart 


would ache if ſhe knew how you have been bambooz- 
ld by a parcel of wicked fellows. Come, don't cry; 


= am overjoyed to meet you; though I ſhould never 
| Whave thought of finding you in a dry ditch; and though 
my poor old Phill wants me bad enough at home, 
=_ would not have left the country without knowing 


what they had done with you, no, not if it coſt me 


fifty pounds, and fifty to that; for ſuch wickedneſs 
ſo eſcape hanging in a chriſtian country, is both a fin 
and 2 ſhame; for a fool of a Barrowknight for to 
come for to go to ruinate ſuch a well behaved youn 

oy, willy, nilly, if it was the king himſelf, G 

ea his honour and glory ! why he ought to be gib- 
ed without judge or jury; but, pray, child, where 


yo been all-night? there is Sir Jacob brought 
ome black and blue, and ſerve him right too, my la- 
= playing up old gooſeberry with the Shawford's for. 


parvouring ſuch miſchievous folk, and when that old 
pram comed to the farm, juſt at day break, to in- 
mire for the youpg gentleman who walked the corn- 
d with you.“ N 

ROMs heart ſtill glowed with reſentment towards 
he inhoſpitable inhabitants of the Grange; but the 


res es. | 
"on 5 
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with the hope of eſcape, nothing could move without 


nembrance of the cornfield ſuggeſted a poſſibilite 


mt her companion there, 1: ht not partake ef all 


1 
„ 
1 
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« Was he not there?” ſhe aſked. 

% No!” replied Mrs. Garnet; * the farmer's peo- 
ple ſaid he galloped after you like mad; but that 
maſt be all fudge, becauſe you ſec he did not overtake 
you ; but when the captain called, who to be ſure i 
old enough to know better, than to beat out the brains 
of ſuch an oaf as that Sir Jacob, I thought they would 
all have gone ſtark ſtaring mad, for fear my lady 
ſhould know it. The dame took fits, I believe s 
all mam; and ſo, when ſhe came to, I bag, miſ- 
treſs, that was to me, I bag you wont bring that 
*tootrels back, for ſhe ſhant darken my door; I ſhant 
take no Tuch rubege into my houſe,” and then ſhe run 
on about liquor; I believe ſhe had been taking a drop; 
for as to me I hant been in liquor this month; how- 
ever ſome folk don't care what they ſay ; fo ſays ſte, 
«© I defire, miſtreſs,” that was to me again, I defre 
you" take yourſelf off,” Now, you know that was 
downright turning me out of doors; however I don't 
care for that; and ſo, as the captain ſaid you were at 
ſome great houſe, and a mortal fine place, the old fel- 
- low that drived the cart ſaid it is, I told her I did not 
value her nor her houſe ; and as to couſin Gerrad, if 
ſhe was turned from the hall, ſhe ſhould be welcome 
to my houſe as long as I had one; ſo ſhe agreed to 
lend us her cart, and poor Ifttle- Phill is faſt aſleep 


op of your portmanteau ; ſo now, if you have 


mind to go to London, why we'll ſet off direct, and 
© you ſhall top with me as long as you pleaſe.” 
What now became of all our heroine's wiſe ar- 
rangements? the protection of a parent, even ſo un- 
defirable a one as Mrs. Garnet, was an acquiſition of the 
men importance; a few hours before, all her thougb's 
were .emplayed in getting rid of the very co:.nexion 
which was now the means of reſcuing: her from a fi 
ation as diltreftag. as dangerous, and her heart te- 
. Proached itfelf for the involuntary impulfe. The pro- 
polition, tot off directly to London, was the on! 
one that court effectually ſhield her from future iu. 
ſalt and mortication ; ſhe therefore embraced it wid 


© _ the moſt lively gratitude ; little Phill was awakened 
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t at the portmanteau ; and after arranging her dreſs, 
Raving learned from the man who drove the cart that 
a crofs road would carry them to Pontefract without 
going near either of the two feats Roſa wiſhed to 
avoid, they prevailed on him to drive them thither, 
purpoſing to take a chaiſe from hence. | 

When Mrs. Garnet found herſelf ſeated in the cart, 
Rofa by her fide, holding her ſon on her lap, ſhe felt 
the ſaid, kiffing them both, ſa comfortable, that if her 

man was of the party, ſhe would not mind tra- 


velling all the world over in that manner, only in- 


deed getting up ſo early, or rather not reſting at all; 


and the cold morning air rendered it neceſſary ſhe _ 


ſhould pet the leaſt drop of ſpirits in the world at the 
firſt place they came to. | 


Roſa coloured, tears ſtarted into her eyes, and 


though in tonſequence of his orders the man was dri- 
ving up to the door of alittle public houſe, the ſuc- 
ceſs of her earneſt diſſuaſions proved "% 


The drunken deity might have been reduced to temperance 


by a ſober one, 


for Mrs. Garnet gave up the point, and they pro- 


ceeded without y%urther ſtoppage till it came in full, | 


view of the beautiful little town of Pontefract, where 
meeting a chaiſe and four driving with“ more ſpeed 
than care, the cart was over turned, and the heavy 


cart horſe plunged violently till it broke away, lea- 


ving our unhurt heroine offering her weak aſſiſtance to 
Mrs. Garnet, who proſtrate on the ground, rent the 
ar with her cries. The man who drove the now ſhat- 
tered vehicle having run after his horſe, Roſa found, 
to her inen preſſible grief, that Mrs. Garnet was great- 
ly hurt, without a being near to afford her any afſif- 
tance; the wiped the cold fweat which ran down her. 


WT forchead, and ro her prayer for the love of heaven 


to get help, could only anſwer wich tears; for ha- 
Miß got the poor woman's head on her lap, ſhe 
could not fiir. Ne, 
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Mrs. Garnet vaniſhed at this moment; in the agonie, 


- , 


1 miſery, if not to death; and while ſenſible only & 


of deſpair ftarted up, determined to ſeek aſſiſtance, 


"accident till the continual looking back of the poſt. 


* roine in that place and fituation, were anxious to offer 


' treville. ©« Help! aſſiſt for God's ſake !”? were all 
of her incoherent lamentations he could underftard; 


* while all her mother's errors were forgotten, had! 


- for 


keezer, who by direction of the former, bad . 
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All the repugnance Roſa hid hitherto felt toward, 


of her only parent, perhaps dying before her, were 
bpried all her former neglect, all her recent intempe. 
Tance and inherent vulgarity ; every groan pierced her 
to the heart ; ſhe called alodd for help, implored the 
mercy of heaven, and at length finding. her cries and 
prayers were vain, tore her own hair, and in an agony 


though the unhappy Mrs. Garnet begged ſhe would 
ſtay and fee her die. : 


Two gentlemen in the chaiſe were not aware of the 


lions excited their curioſity ; but the moment they (an 
the broken cart, and a woman lying by it, the) 
alighted and returned. | 
© © The gentlemen were Captain Seagrove and Mr, 
Montreville, who though aſtoniſhed at meeting our be. 


every poſſible aſſiſtance. | 
© "Roſa was too much engroſſed by the calamity which 
had befallen her mother to recogniſe even Mr. Mon. 


and indeed-the object for whom ſhe was ſo diftreſled 
lay in a condition truly pitiable. 

- Her leg was broken in a dreadfol manner, and the 
natural impatience of her temper bec2me now fright 
ful; her ſhricks, as they endeavoured io move et | 
pierced the heart and ears of the diſtracted Rofa, v 


"moſt lively recollection of her own-want of affeQion, vl 
Well as that it was her misfortunes which had brought 
2 mother, for u hom ſhe had felt fo little, into extren 


« the pain of a too late gratitude,” it was in val 
the 1 who ſecmed to be peculiarly ſeled 
er ſervice, atiempted to conſole her. 

One of che drivers was diſpaiched for aſſiſtance, u 
ſoon returned, accompanied by a ſurgeon and the ii 


pla 


— 


vey , 


- 


planks tied-together, and a mattraſs laid on them, to 

convey the ſtill ſhrieking ſufferer to his houſe. 
On lifting her from the ground ſhe fainted, and 

continued inſenſible till the operations of the ſurgeon, 


in 1 by compound fracture in her leg recalled her 


tos ſenſe of torture: during which Roſa wiped the 
drops of agony from her face, and applied volatiles 


to her noſtrils and temples till the dreadful ſcene cloſed * 


by adminiſtering a powerful opiate, which took im- 
mediate effect. : 

The ſurgeon gave poſitive orders to keep her in 
profound quiet ; and the room was immediately clear- 
ed of all but a nurſe and Roſa, who trembling, pale, 
and filent, fat by the bedſide the picture of deſpair, 

Captain Seagrove, calling at the farmer's to in- 
quire for Mr. Montreville, was told he had“ gun 
ater the laſs :* but not having met nor heard of him 
in the way, he doubted the truth of the information, 


and had reaſon to compliment himſelf on his own ſa- 
b.. When at the firſt turnpike on the high road 


heard, from the man, who knew him, ** the young 


ire gallopped through the gate, ou varmer Shaw 
forts bald. filly, axing ale ſuorts of queſtions abooten 


+ put chaiſe that wur goon on avor.” This intelli- 
gence was confirmed at every other gate, and the a4 
tain, in his friendly zeal, would have continued t 

purſuit, if it had reached to the land's end, had Ad- 


_ mira! Herbert's faſt trotter been as eaſy to him as the 
_ wooden Horſe, which no man knew better how to 


I manage; but truth to confeſs, when Captain Seagrove 


ed Pontefra&t, he made an oath never to mount 


Wl {lf ard 
_ £0, which he was entering a parlour to drink when 


4% ren: be was in Chaſe of, drove into the inn 
ad. 7 3 | 


Wr_— 


a Horſe again; and after ordering a chaiſe ſor ham- 
followers, bid the waiter bring a pitcher of 


* 


Mr. Montreville, 10 bis zcal to reſcue Roſa, would 


been as warm in the cauſe as himſelf, but though men, 


one, and children cried out on the ſhame and the 
_ hey conſidered, << it wur nothen to. them, and 
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bave armed every being at Shaw ford farm, had they 
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though it was neither meet nor vitten to refuſe the 
young ſquire down right, yet he wur not their lapd- 
Jord and Sir Jacob wur; and fo if it wur the zame thi: 7 
. to ſquire, why they had as lif ſtay till it wur day light.“ 
Mr. Montreville, to whom every moment of delay 
was an age of torture, flew to the ſtables, and throwins 
| a faddle on the firſt horſe, galloped off alone, at the 
„ diſcretion of the beaſt, which happened to be the ore 
that carried the farmer to the thn 222 e 
be bald filly ſoon reached the turnpike, where Mr. 
Montreville was told a chaife and four had paſled the 
gate with great ſpeed, not ten minutes before, and it 
never occurred to him that any body could at that time 
be travelling with ſpeed, except her he ſo ardent!y 
defired to overtake ; ſo flaſhing away with a broken 
whip from the farmer's ſtable, he arrived at Pontefract 
in ume to hear the Chaiſe wheels roll on before hin 
- = after changing horſes, and away again was the poor 
© © bald filly obliged t6 gallop. Ar Sheffield he was more 
fortunate ; for arriving at the inſtant the chaiſe ſtoppe!, 
and running his head into it, a'red noſed perſonaze, 
with a hair cap, and wrapping great coat, croaked out, 
* what the devil is the matter! | 
| This could not be Roſa ; nor, had ſhe been one of 
the moſt perite of her ſex, could ſhe have been well con- 
+ Ecaled'm a chaiſe which was literally filled by one of 
the great lawyers in the county, who being a leading 
man at Sheftteld, had travelled all night, in order to 
Mena meeting of the corporation, called for the 
expreſs "purpoſe of nominating a new member. No 
goubt; as Mr. Montreville was in the beſt of all poſſible 
humours to be provoked; with or without caule, le 
would have" turned the bald filly about, without con- 
adering any thing of the fright his following the chaiſe 
| - Jo clofe, had put the great lawyer in, but though vo 
;Rouyhnbom in all Swift's collection could be more 
attached to his own ſtall, or better acquainred with every 
ot af che road, the bald filly demurred, and inſftea of 
Maring” the impetuoſity of his rider, in ſpite of the 
broken whip, fairly laid down at the inn door. | 


Mr. 


5 
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Mr. Montreville was not inhuman ; he was only in 
rſuit of the moſt beautiful creature he had ever ſeen ; 

2 defired the horſe to be taken care of, and ordered u 
chaiſe, into which he ſtepped, though the great lawyer 
very cordially invited him to better acquaintance, and 
was driven back to Pontefract, where he met Seagrove 
full of news of joyful import; firſt, he had reſcued, and 
left in a place of ſafety the beautiful creatare, in pur- 


ſuit of whom, his young friend had fairly foundered 


farmer Shawtord's bald filly ; and next but as Mrs. 
Garnet's opiate is now doing its duty, —as Roſa ig 
ſtillneſs perſonified, without an opiate —as the room is 


cleared, and the inn as quiet as an inn can well be, the. 


editor preſents her readers with the long ſtory whaen 
begins the next chapter. "0 


* 


n 8. - 
The long ftory, about great folks with hard names, | 


Jauxs MONTREVILLE, eighth Earl of Gaunt- 


let, a very courtly nobleman ig the reigns of William 


and Mary and their ſiſter Ann, was high in office, had 
a great eſtate, wore the fineſt cravat, and the largeſt ® 


perriwig of any mw_ of the day.; and no courtier in 
either reign could draw on his ſtiff topped gold fringed 


often happened, he had the honour to lead a royal 
lady to or from the drawing room; but however para- 

doxical it may ſeem, though ſipping /at the very toun- 
tain of honour, he was far from being a happy man; 


for both he and his Counteſs were too magnificent for 
their large rent roll, and the eſtates, with the title, 
vere entatied on the male Heir; whereas his courtly © * 


lordibip had only a legitimate daughter, and he could 
not aterally ſpend more than he poſſeſſed, however 


weli-inclined ſo to do: This provoking, circumſtance. 


way perhaps a reaſon why Lady Gertrude Montrevilte 


pailed 
| 


- 


gloves with more grace than his lordſhip, when, Which 


- 


LY 


, 
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paſſed the bloom of her days without any perſecutions 
from the Adonis's of the court, and why, after the 
deceaſe of her noble parents, ſhe accepted the hand of: 
ſuperannuated Colonel of Marines, which corps, at 
that period, were in the habit of looking up to the naval 
_ officers as a'race of ſuperior beings 3 ergo, Colonel 
Herbert's ſon was deſtined, from the hour of his birth, 
to be an Admiral; he was accordingly ſent to ſea a: 
+ ſoon as Lady Gertrude choſe to emancipate him from 
the nurſery. | 
As her ladyſhip ſtill retained a place about the court, 
where ſhe was bred, her little ſon was a perfect courtier, 
when he put on the uniform of a mid, and exchanged 
very volite French inſtructreſs for the ſchool-mafters 
of a man of war. 
Although failing in and out of Torbay was not al. 
ways quite ſo much the rage as it has been in later 
days, 4 navy of old England rode at this period the 
peaceable, as well as triumphant maſters of the ſcas; 
and young Herbert was a ſummer ſailor and a winter 
courter ;- as however his father was a brave experien- 
ced officer; as the lad was reminded, at every inter- 
view with his mother, of the Heroes he fprang from, 
and the noble blood that flowed in his veins, and as he 
Was naturally intrepid, it was not in court effeminacy 
to ſpoil him, though it certainly did ſo far tincture his 
manners as to deprive him of the reſpect of his more 
hardy companions, and gave a formality to his beha- 
Wour not quite charaReriſtic with the blunt honeſty of 
a Britiſh ſeaman; well indeed was it for the reputation 
of young Herbert, that on the breaking out of a war, 
his firſt commiſſion was ſteeped in the blood of the foes 
of his Country, otherways a certain preciſeneſs of man- 
ner, a formalny of ſpeech, and a delicacy of perſon 
ſeldom met wich in a naval commander, might have 
xendered that bravery doubted, which at the age of 
twenty-two was honoured wich the approbation of the 
ſovereign, a vote of thanks from the commons, and the wk 
umuverfteſteem of the nation. 93 AY wy" 
Reeve joy on this occaſion was ſaid to be the 8 5 


death of his macher; and the Coloacl, whether 5h — 
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W the ſame cauſe, or grief for his wife, only furvived het N 
wo months. . = 
But though the laurels. of the young hero were thus (64 
dreſſed in fable, he was received at court, and at the 1 
booſe of his great uncle, the Earl of Gauntlet, with the 7 
bieben favour and diſtinction. = 
Dos Philip Rinaldo Conſtodello Albertina had been = | | 
Ws {© long the miniſter of his Moſt Faithful Majeſty the * 4 
King ot Portugal, at the court of Great-Britain, that his 0 
Wy daughters united to the brown beauty of their own. . 1 


country, all che grace and freedom of ours; they were 
wis, and preciſely at that age when a brave young 1 
nan, who — alſo the felicity to be very handſome, 14 
appears hike a demi-god: His Faithful Majeſty hap- %. | 
ned to be an ally of Great Britain, in the war which = 
4 * juſt been declared, and Don Philip Rinaldo 
Condoltello Albertina's houſe being the faſhionable *x 
rendezvous for the firſt people of both ſexes, Captain i 
[ Herbert was in no {mall degree of favour there. | . 
In thoſe barbarous days, men not being enlightened | ly 
by the hoſt of Pharaoh, actually did ſometimes go to 1 
the aſſemblies of women, to make uſe of their faculites,” | * \ 
ien {o much as the aid of an eye glaſs or teoth- | 
L pick ; the ſure conſequence of ſeeing and hearing 
pretty women, in all ages and countries, is to admire - km 
een; ſothat the two fair, or rather brown excellen- 1 | 
ee, were the thing. Captain Herbert could not only 4 
cc and hear, but he could talk, and truth came mended . 1 
iron ſo brave a tongue. Aurelia, the eldeſt QAtwip,, So 
ald have thought of nothing elſe but him, had he \ 5 
dees an heretic : Magdalena, the youngeſt, Was "1 
ieh occupied with a propoſal, which he had the ma 
eig to make her, of meeting bim at May-fair . 
chapel; notwithſtanding it was well known Don Philip ; 
nd Conſtodello Albertina, beſides being grandee, 7 
bos catholic, was worth half a million moidores, $43 | 


__ himſelf poor heretic, with nothing but his cap- = 


don, bis character, and good blood ; the _ F328 

or tady Magdalena was fo Heckel at his courage,  * 

ea how to rebuke it, that one morning the bid [4 x 

der father's houſe, got into a hack, and 738 ; 

ia few minutes the captain's. Wife. = 
Wy. 3 I 1331 
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- throne; doubtleſs the Don thought himſelf in Portugal, 


they order matters better; there it is in the hearts of 


- vocation. for the veil; but as he had leſt the land of 


_ Worth. half a million of moidores, he was obliged to 


* Was his proud hope bey would never {ell chemſelies 


. 
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The Don was ih a rage, a truly Don-like rage; he 
flew to. court, and demanded revenge at the foot of the 


where revenge is certainly in royal hands ; in England 


the people, and never called forth but by a bleeding 
conftitution; the king of England could not oblige th: 
Portugueſe miniſter ſo far as to drag the poor captain 
before an inquifiiion, and confine his wife in a monal- 
tery; nor were the aids of the cup and poniard cor- 
genial to Engliſh Jaw; all the poor king of Englund 
could do for the Grandee, was to refer him to a jury of 
his peers. Now as there was not in Great- Britain any 
peer for a Grandee, who was the ſubject of a deſpoiic 
monarch, his Excellency obtained letters of recall, full; 
bent on making his daughter Aurelia the pillar and 
Jupport of the ancient houſe of Condoſtello Albertina, 
by marrying her to a Grandee and a bon catholic ; he 
Was however ready to curſe his holineſs the pope, and 
all the reverend fathers, when Aurelia inſiſted ſhe had a 


freedom, and the gentlemen of the inquiſition were at 
that time more mighty in Portugal than even a Don 


conſent. | | X 8 had 
Lady Maadalena's letter, imploring pardon, ard Kod 
acquainting che Don ſhe was pregnant, which had lain T 
on his eſcrutoire three months, and would but for this * 
event have lain there much longer, being now reid * 
through, he commanded Aurelia to hold out the inf 201 Prop 
of mercy to her ſiſter, on condition her child (:0u!d —_ 
be Tent to” Portugal, and configned entirely to him; if engag 
the conſented, twenty thouſand moidores ſhould be im- NY 
megiately remitted to her huſband. _ Th 
Captain Herbert was poog in purſe, but not in ſpirit; PLAY 
he promiſed his daughters ſhould be educated in ther grand 
mother's faith, but his ſons, who would be born Britons, thohe 
"and the native deſenders of Britiſh liberty and Bri placed 
laws, were above price; Ie would never 2 them, and . * 
Lac 


Thus 


» | 
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das 2 conduct and language no Grandee could 


bear, more” eſpecially as the firſt child was a fine black 
| eyed, almoſt copper coloured boy, born, as it proved, 


not only with the complexion and features, but the diſ- 
poſition of the Grandee his grandſire, into whole head 
it never could enter, that a Don with ſo many names, 
and fo many pieces of gold, would condeſcend to offer 
what an half pay captain, with a quality wife and family, 
could proudly reject; he {wore aever to forget or forgive 
the inſult,” and he kept the oath inviolate till the ſuffering 
ſoul of his once loved daughter, after bringing a female 


child into the world, was called before a leſs rigid fax 


ther. 0 
The captain, who was then as poor as any gallant 


half pay officer in Great-Britain, which is certainly ſay». 


ing all that can be ſaid for poverty, then conſented ra- 


ther to reſign his little Magdalena to be heireſs to a gran- 


dee, than to fee her want that care, and thoſe indulgences 
to which her rank entitled her. With a thouſand fond 
prayers and bleſſings he conſigned her and her nurſe to 
two women and three attendants, ſent to fetch her 
the Don, who when he ſaw the infant likenefs of his 
joſt daughter, wept, tore his hair, curſed its father, and 
gave the frft proof ot his regard to the ſtipulations he 
had entered into with his ſon-in-law, by ſending back 
the Engliſh nurſe, whom he had promiſed to retain. 
The captain's honeſt heart glowed with rage at this 
treatment, but ſuch was the low ſtate of his financesy 
hat after the firſt burſt both of grief and anger, he ceaſ 


ed io regret an event that enabled him to perform the 


engagement with his deceaſed wife, to make her daugh- 
tera catholic. - | | 


The Don put his heireſs into ſuch hands as would 


impreſs on her young mind an awful ſenſe of his owa 
grandeur and authority, and the infallibility of the ca- 
woe religion, till the was eleven years old, when he 


paced her with her aunt, who wag Superior of the order 


of Mercy. | n 
Lady-Aurelia had more liberality of mind\thanfwas - 


Wc ommoa in a bigotted abbeſs ; ſhe remembered/Englang 
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grandchild ; but though that apathy towards ſocial con. 


- Doo hamlelf, and next; tout au contraire,” a more than 


” 


, 


"ah regret, and Capt. Herbert with. that © namefeſs 
ine xpreſſible tenderneſs,” with which the heart recolled: 
the objecbat its firſt love, hen paſſion ia no more; and 
though ſhe took infinite care of the ſoul of ber young 
niece, had her taught the language of her native country, 
in Which ſhe delighted to converſe with her. As her 
fondneſs increaſed for the amiable child, who at once 
xeminded ber of a beloved ſiſter, and the only man for 
whom bers heart had beat. with tenderneſs, ſhe became 
more anxious to ſee her mind improve with her perſon; 
nor had the reaſon to * the time and pains beſt owed 
on either. 

The Don now ſeldom aw either his daughter or 


nexions, which is the certain concomitant. of avarice, 
—_— with his years, he was not lefs ſolicitous abou 
the grandeur and permanence of bis family. 

Count Don Lo Tayora Alvarez, the ſame voble- 
man who had offered himſelf to the acceptance of Lady 
Aurelia, retained a predilection for Don Philip Kinaldo 
Condoſtello Albertina's immenſe riches, and having ob- 
tained the conſent of their Faithful Majeſties, propoſcd 
to Don Philip to ef the young Magdalena, and let 
his and ber eldeft fon take the title; of the Albertina fi- 
milly, reſerving that of his own ancient . houſe for the 
ſecond ifſue of fuch marriage 

It was not that the gentle Magdalena had the fmallef 
| objeQtion to the mode of ſu efſion adopted by the Count 
Don Joſeph Tavora Alvarez for his children ; the ſecrc 
cautes of that fit into which the fell at the feet of her 
tern prandfice, were, firſt, an inviocitle diflike to the 


kking, he had conceived for another perſon. 
Magdalena was very lively, the lady abbeſs very in- 
gdulgent. Mis Knightly, the daughter of an Unglih 
banker, who rehded at Liſbon, was placed, with a ve 
xy high. penhon, at the convent of the order of Mercy; 
and Magdalena not being intended for the veil any mon 
than the fprightly Elizabeth, the former obtgincd fires 
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ſows agalh war, and ſtill his Britannic Majeſty was 
We Faithful Majeſty's moſt true ally: A fleet of Englifff by ; 
men of war Jay 1n the Tagus, and an. army*of Englith 1 
ſoldiers gnarded the frontiers. \ 

Captain Montreville, with fine eyes, noble demeanour, # 
and good Thape, had nothing of the Britiſh officer about 4 E 
him dar che immorality too often attached to the charac- Jl | 
ter; he was on his mother's fide a diſtant relation to 1 
the Knightly's, on bis father's, more diſtant to the Eat! i 
of "Gauntlet 3 he had art enough to conceal the worſt 1 
dan of his character, whenever it was his intereſt ſo to i 
do, under the appearance of a gaict? de ceur and frank- 1 411 
neſs of nature, that was gwrefiſtible to a girl of ſeventeen, j* BR 
who exceptung the DoF her grandfather, and Don Jo- = | 
ſeph Tavors Alvarez, with a few bald monks and fat 4 
Abbes, had not been in the habit of ſeeing men. | { 1 

Captain Montreville, on his part, having learned from 1 
Mr. Knightly the immenſe wealth to which Magdalena 
was heireſs, fell violently in love. : YO | 

Magdalena had ſine dark melting eyes, hair, and 4% | 
arched, brows, to fay nothing of her white teeth and 
graceful form and as no man who knew how to ſpend 
a great deal of money, with infinite ſpirit could well 
have leſs to ſpend than the captain, his paſſion became 
exceeding violent, and Magdalena loved the captain. as F 
young women generally do love the firſt time, with rap- | | 
ture, "tranſport, and idolatry, | | 18 
J Unconſcious of a motive for concealing the new de- 1 
iin which filled ber young heart, ſhe firſt revealed it 

to her lover, and then would have confided to her aunt, 
oe captain not vowed, in very /oft terms, that ſuch 
n ſtep would certainly be his death. f 
It is, it muſt be confeſſed, very ſurpriſing how wich 
WT forts of death environ a young captain while in love with 


n heireſs; he had ſcarce time to congratulate himſelf © . Rs 
_  e{capiog the confidence of a ſenſible lady abbeſs; be. © +3 
fore a new death threatened him in the ſhape” of Don | 3 | 174 
erh Tavora Alvarez; he curſed, ſwore, wept, kneel- - [ 4 
eis fine hair, and ated all the entravagances _ Fra. 
ea feeling can act fo very well. OOO | | | 


Magdalen FH 
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Magdalena was frightened out of her wits ; ſhe eq. 
treated him to be calm, vowed to live but for him, and 
fai a thouſand of thoſe filly things that put a ſimple 
girl into the power of an artful deſigning man. 

But an evil ſpirit had got into the poor captain, which 
could only be exorciſed by a prieſt; and by the help of 
ſeveral broad pieces of gold a prieſt was procuted, who, 
in ſpite of the inquiſition, married the greateſt heireſ 
in Portugal to an Engliſh heretic. The goed father, who 
Was appointed to propagate the chriftian religion among 
intdels,. took the gold with a ſafe conſcience, and failed 
the next morning on his miſhon. _ , 

Ihe evil ſpirit was yet but half laid ; the captain was 
200 good à proteſtant to ſubmit to exorciſms of a popiſh 
prieſt only ; he therefore the next interview with Mag- 
dalena at the good banker's, introduced the chaplain of 
one of the Engliſh men of war, who not feariog the in- 
quiſition, nor indeed any thing elſe, but the accident of 
dying at fea, or living at home in a priſon, compleated 
the bulineſs on very eaſy terms. 

Magdalena was full of terror, and the captain as full 
of rapture ; he aſſured her the old Don would have no 
right to be diſſatisfied with his ſon-in-law on the account 
of blood, for that he was third couſin and next heir 
to an Engliſh peer, who had only three fons ; and as to 
fortune, gods ! what a paltry conſideration when oppo- 
ſed to love, almighty love ! - | w 
= Magdalena was naturally affe ctionate, 'ingenuous, and 
de paſhon ſhe had fo imprudently and unfor- 
wnately conceived threw her into the power of a man 
whole callous nature ſhrunk from nothing that would 
forward bis intereſt or pleaſure ; he perſuaded her, lore 
was a venial fault. which the young all committed ſome 
time or other, and the old ail forgave ſome time or other; 
her teclings confirmed the one, and her hope the other; 
but what became of the captain's-fine theory, when after 
throwing herfelf at Don Kinaldo's feet, and confelling 
her repugnance to Don Joſeph, ſhe felt his left hand 
taſted in her long dark hair, and ſaw a ſword held i 
bet breaſt with his right; and when inſtead of Aa, tres 
| | Wes _ Mos 
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mulous ſaunds. of parental forgiveneſs, the keen light- 
ning of unappeaſable wrath flaſhing from his eyes, his 
voice in thunder denounced curſes on her head, and his 
own, if he” did not revenge on her all the pangs her 
mother's undutiful conduct inflicted on his age, and let 
out every drop of ber rebellious blood on the ſpot, ex- 
cept the ſwore to wed his friend Don Joſeph Tavora Al 
. ö | k 

Not one word more of repugnance did Magdalena 
dare-to utter. 9 

« Swear !” ſaid the furious Don, 

Magdalena obeyed, and we venture to affirm, that 
the young woman of ſeventeen, who will not in this 
caſe allow | 2 2 

is be that makes the oath who breaks it, 
Not he who for convenience takes it, 
would not have behaved better in the ſame ſituation. 

The nest evening a, profuſion of jewels were place 
in Magdalena's hair by her trembling conſidante, and 
loaded with gold, filver, pearls, and diamonds ; ſhe was 
led into a faloon, to ſalute the forehead of the old Coun- 
teſs Dowager Tavora Alvarez, and the cheeks of her 
two Tallow daughters. The moment this agreeable ce- - 
remony was ended the old Don went to court, and his 
daughter ran burſting with agony to her good aunt, 

The lady abbeſs was ſorry for her father's violence, 
but could not at the ſame time exonerate her niece, as 
Don Joleph's family and rank rendered him a very pro- _ 
per match 3 it is true ſhe had not thought exactly ſo. ' 
when he was propoſed to herſelf, but then her heart was 14 
devoted do a handſome_Engliſh officer, which ſhe bad vu 
£0 Juſpicion could, poſſibly be the caſe with her niece _ | 
ns The hiſtory of her parents had, by the Don's ex- 
prels command, been concealed from Magdalena; but 
ibe abbels could not reſiſt her entreatics, to have an ex- | 
panation of the invectives, which, in his rage, the Don 
we dropped againſt ber mother; and ſuch were the im- 
N preſtons/it left on her mind, ſhe felt at once reſentment -þ 
eto ber, and a momentary tranſport at | 
33 eee bad a father yet living, whole heart might 

ed by the perfeCtions of her charmipg captain. 
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- na's head ; and after again obliging her to ſwear (he 


"with terrible ſpaſms. in his ſtomach, and telling his ſet- 
 handiomely endowing the convent where bis daugh- 


der was ſuperior, he bad left Magdalena his ſole Hei- 
reis; In the midſt of his ſpaſms he added a codicil with 


alure of which the church was his Heir,” 
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] While things were in this train in the family, the 
captain was not idle out of it: The amity of the two 


courts was the protection to every Britiſh ſubje& at Lic. * 
bon, more eſpecially thoſe who came to guard the coun. By 
try. The captain bad not married Magdalena with in- W 
teption to let the ſecret die with him, and Mr. Knight|y, 
who alſo had his expectations in the ultimate ſettlement — 
Ou 


of the Adbertina property, undertook to apply to the = 
Engliſh miniſter, on behalf of two ſuch unfortunaz: AR PX 
Faithful lovers. The banker was in high credit with all | 


his countrymen in Portugal, and his interference ſuc. * 
ceeded fo far as to intereſt the miniſter, who undertook awf 
to ſolicit the king's protection for the young couple. a. 

ant 


The king, who had himſelf arranged the marriage 
of Don Joleph Tavora Alvarez with the heireſs of 
Don Philip Rinaldo Condoſtello Albertina, ſent in 1 


the utmoſt amazement for the old Don, and petri- who 
hed bim with the news. He returned home as fait I villi 
- as his mules could go, and had Don Joſeph been then 4 * ct 
at Liſbon, would have inſiſted on the marriage beius WR ©." 


Formed inftantly, but as he was not, he contented 
imtelf with twiſting a few more ringlets off Magdale- 


would marry Don Joſeph, ſent her and an incoberent 
note to his daughter, with orders to confine her eloſe till 
Don Joſeph's arrival. 

"This mental exercife was not well calculated to 
prelerve an old man's health; Don Philip was ſeize! 


vants he was dying, ſent for his will, ia which after 


his ows band, wherein he bequeathed his fortune to 
Magdalena, on the expreſs condition of marrying Don 
Joſeph, who in caſe of her refuſal he made his Heir; 
and in order to make all fure, again added, If Don 
Joleph died, or any unforefeen accident, on his ſide, 
prevented their union, he gave her his fortune, on coo- 
dition ſhe married a cathobc and a native of Portugal; in 

Nothing 
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A We 70 | 
Nothing could more ſtrongly prove Don Philip's im- 


placability than the eagerneſs he expreſſed to fioiſh this 
cadieil to his will, which was done at intervals as the 
ms grew ſtronger. 1 


four great names, nor noble blood availed ; © he died 
and was buried with his fathers.” | 


young bride of ſeventeen on the Joſs of a grandhre fo 
awful apd deſpotic, whom ſhe had ſeldom ſeen fince ſhe 
was nine years old, and who, moreover, twiſted bis left 


hand in her long hair, and held a ſword to her breaſt ' 


with his right, 


WS who loved her beiter than any body but the dear captain, 


of reſpect to the dead, and affeRian for the living. 


q Ihe idle man treads heavy on the earth, but the 
proud man makes it groan ;” now Captain Mootreville 
doch idle and proud; yet he trod on air while he 
Wmpatiently waited till the Don was buried and his will 


l opened, when he determined to fail with all his treaſure 


acht he had already engaged for that purpoſe” to 


England, that delightful country where every thing may 
gp had but that which buys every thing, money; 
ut the unfortunate codicil overturned his whole ſyſtem ; 
_ Yew to his bride more paſhonate, more tender, and 


ore enzmoured than ever, and oh! with what rapture, ' 


_ wenbuſraſm, what eloquence, what every thing but 
o, did be not ſpeak ! | 


een dor fo faithful, ſo honourable, ſo difinte-« 
„ of wealth. 
—_—' hs heart ; but 


[ le embrace. * 


The king's phyſicians viſited him, but the blow was 
truck, and neither his half million of moidores, his 


Magdalena felt as much ſorrow as was i in a 


The Lady Abbeſs was inconſolable, and Magdalena, ; 


willingly adopted the advice of the friends of the family, - 
to continue forme time in the convent, as a proper mark 


Magdalena, melted, charmed, enraptured, bleſſed - 
WS cited « huſband, — one whoſe fondneſs increaſed with : 
”" ExaQtly fo, my angel, ſaid the captain, preſſing * 
Nut what, my: beloved?” anſwered ſhe, 3 N 
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The captain would tell his lovely wife, but firſt he 
. muſt kiſs her dear eyes à thouſand times; he was, i at p 

Was true, third couſin and heir to an Engliſh lord, why Mr. 
had but three ſons, and had beſides great contingencies, a fe 

but a few people muſt die before he could inherit a0 him 
thing; in the mean time could he bear to ſee; his Mag. ly c 
dalena deprived of any of the elegances ſhe had be Wi ſpec 
- accuſtomed to? oh hol that was a more cruel dead RC" 
* than any that had yet menaced him; now as the Romih deec 
* prieſt who married them was gone to diſſeminate the cord 
true religion among a parcel of iafidels, and as he cod E 
= command the Engliſh chaplain=- | faux 
Magdalena ſhed tears of grateful tenderneſs. 3 Jute, 
= ; * What a dear man, to forego the privilege of a al 
huſband, merely to ſecure her fortune to his wife!“ [ * 

Mos exactly ſo, my angel,” quoth the captain, 2g W.. :. 

tenderly embracing his ſpouſe. | | 1 Kaige 

8 Mot ſo! how then?” and Magdalena ſhrunk in WS" 
ſurpriſe from the embrace. | nt 

The captain's propoſal was ſimply to turn every thing 11 

that could be turned into ſpecie; leave Portugal; and ne 

ve together without ſatisfying impertinent curiob:y, * 1 

whether they were or were not married. w 

Although Magdalena's fine ſenſe was enveloped in ber WT * 

„ ,paſhon. for her huſband, her heart was pure and dignif. 3 5 

ed; all her, noble blood flew into her face. | * 

„ What! live a burthen to her own feelings ! a dl. a4 

„  grace-toher family! and a cheat pn the world! ſell be 4 
reputation for riches ! no! ſhe would ſtarve, die, peril Wor 

a thouſand, ways fir it”? ed 

pe captain Gghed 3 he muſt then tear himſelf fron 1. ” 

Her z his honour would not ſuffer him to ruin the we. 07 5 

man he adored ; no] he muſt be a ſelf baniſhed, mile F 45 

ble man. | | ** 

| Magdalena had paſſionately declared ſhe would ſtar Bi 3997 
| die, -periſh a thouſang- ways, rather than live in dil» Mas 
: | nour but as to the affair of parting with the _—_— =} F : 
4 | that was worſe than any kind of death, and required p 4 
| [ long, long conſideration; ſo giving the preſent to muß KY, 


Dre n. 
| — al endearments, they deferred the final-arrangeme® | 


their affairs till another opportunity, 


=. 
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_ Magdalenh, though ſtill reſident in the convent, was 
Wt perfe& liberty; the interviews with her huſband, at 
Mr. Koightly's, became more frequent and tenders in 
fes weeks ſhe found herſelf in a firuation that gave 
bim abſolute empire over her in all reſpects, and he ealt», . 
contrived to poſſeſs himſelf of the immenſe triches in 
eie and Jewels with which the old Don's coffers were 
crammed. Having now prevailed on his wife to leave 

deeds of truſt in Mr. Knightly's hands, executed ac- 

cording to the form of the laws of the country, they 
ft Portugal, and were ſettled at a Tuperb hotel in the 
WWf:uxbourg t. Germain at Paris, as Lord Grandon and 
ie, before Don Joſeph's reſpect for the order of Mer- 
icy allowed him to offer there his compliments of condo- 

ence. 
= The Lady Abbeſs was diſtracted; ſhe wrote to Mr. 
WK nightly, and conjured him for the love of the bleſſed 
Nirgia, to ſatisfy ber, that her dear child was married. 
= Mr. Knightly cared not a ſtraw fur the bleſſed virgin, 
Wt he would not venture to tell the truth, becauſe that 
would immediately take the Albertina poſſeſſions ont of 
Ws management ; neither would he fin a falliF,” be- 
ie from the high ſpirit of the young heireſs, he had. 
| on to expect her explapations would ſoon dete ct him; 
e therefore waited on the abbeſs, and after aſſuring her 
e was entirely ipnorant of any of the private attange- 
ents of her niece, had the addreſs to parſuade Her the 
onour of the Condoſtella Albertina family would receive 
[ mortal Rab, if the affair were made public; ſhe con- 
ei therefore to make the beſt poſſibſe excule for her 
eee abſence to Don Joſeph, not difguihing her dif 
ike of him, and giving him room to ſuppoſe the young 
acy had joined her father in England. . | 
bos Joſeph did not expire! but reſolved to wait with 
cc ul he ſhould be united either to the heireſs or 
n eſtate. e i. 
= Vapdalena lived at my lord's hotel, and was called 
gos; fo far ſhe had the privileges of awifez ' _ 
Way hdy had no acquaintance, no recommencarion, 
is rouge, bluſhed at the ſtare of effrontety, and 
| | | „ cen 
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indeed was ſo totally ignorant of all the forms, of the ye. 
ite world, that no ladies could poſſibly viſit her. 


lord, on the contrary, was ſo handſome, fo lively, talke 


fo faſt, dreſſed" ſo well, and had ſo much money to ſpend, 
, Joſey and throw away, that he was an hundred deep in 


engagements with the men, and intrigues with the wo. 
men, while his unfortunate wife, ſuch is the nicety of 
ſome ſort of virtuous ladies, being ſet down as the com. 

jon of the divine Lord Grandon, could not appex 
in public without being ſneered at by one ſex and flared 
into confuſion by the other. The captain, of courle, 
was very ſoon ſeen every where, and his wife no where 
but at home, where with no other conſolation than 4 
little black ugly Portugueſe girl, who witneſſed her mar 


riage, internal regret and external mortifications brought 


on a premature labour, which affected both her health 
and ſpirits; my lord conſidering, that if ſhe died, there 
would be an end to the broad pieces from Portugal, ach- 
ally gave up a petite ſouper with a Duchels, to attend 
his wife to one of the ſouthern provinces, from whence 
he returned in three months, eager to reſume every {ul 
pended engagement. 

Io the mean while it happened that Magdalena made 
an acquaintance with an Engliſh gentleman, who wii 
his family were health bunting at (Languedoc. 

The ladies indeed underſtanding ſhe was only tht 
miſtreſs of Lord Grandon, did not viſit her, but thei 
father, who was rather an eccentric character, did; 
which was the more extraordinary, as he knew Captal 
Montreville's perſon, and had heard a great deal of bi 
character. N | 

Pleaſed with the ingenuity and apparent innocenced 
a woman of whoſe misfortune he had no doubt, be vi 
attracted to her by a fort of active benevolence, whid 
intereſted him in her fate, and plainly perceiving, by 
that weary, taſteleſs, yet affected attention which, wht 
paſſion is no more, “ uſeth an enforced ceremony,” i 
captain had no real attachment to her, and conſequent) 


—exp<Ring ſhe would ſhare the common. fate of her 0 


tion, he gave her at parting a letter to a relationat 4 
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which he requeſted her to deliver, if ſhe was in want of = 
advice or aſſiſtance. 7 . | | 
Lord Grandon's return to his hotel was greeted by a 

hoſt of friends ; Lady Grandon retired to her apart- 

ments, followed only by the faithful Chriſtiana, and the 

next morning diſpatched the letter to the friend of her 

Languedoc acquaintance. | 

Mr. Adderly, to whom his relation had written un- 
er the impreſſions before mentioned, put ſome notes in 

Whis pocket book, and preparyd to ſee a diſtreſſed, forſa- 

I ken. frail fair, but was {urpriſed to be uſhered into the 

Wpcclence of a graceful woman, in poſſeſſion of every ele- 

eee, whoſe ſimple requeſt to him was to recommend ; 

= man of character, if of the church the more accepta» 

e., who could teach her the refinements of the Engliſh 

1 onpue, and ſelect for her ſuch authors as would beſt 

1 icquaint her with the manners, ſentiments, and cuſtoms 

of the Engliſh nation, for which ſhe was ready to allow 

= handſome penſion. | j 

u. Adderly promiſed to obey her command; but the 

aioon was ſo different from his expeQation, that he 

"cotioned it at bis own table as an extraordinary occur- 

WE: oce. 

Mr. Prior, a dignified Engliſh clergyman, who had 
Wventy years before made the tour for improvement, and 
Wow travelled for amuſement, was ſo curious to ſee'a 

e, who, in the fituation deſcribed, had ſo great a 

Wire to be angliciſed, that he requeſted Mr. Acderly 

= introduce bim out of mere curioſity, as a perſon qua- 

vcd to be her preceptor, and was ſo pleaſed with the fait 

as, that what was undertaken in jeſt he faithfully 
rome in earneſt ; fo that the two years in which“ 
ord Grandon contrived to diſſipate the riches of Don 

[lp Rinaldo Condoſtello Albertina, was employed by 

Ws wife in improving her naturally ne mind, reading the 

ot {ele authors, and in converſations with a man of 

excellent heart, univerſal experience, and ſcientific 

Wowledge, | 3 „ 

At end of this period a continued run of ill luck 

ne my lord to write in a very peremptoty ſtyle to 

| 7» my 


i. 
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bis friend Mr. Knightly for a remittance, having befon 
addreſſed himſelf to that gentleman twice on the ſame 
TubjeR, - without receiving an anſwer, or what was d 


more conſequence. any money. A 4 
The tardineſs of ſo ready and convenient a friend wy | 
at this time the moſt provoking thing in the world; ſœ 47 
though nobody had heard of the Engliſh Lord Grandos, 3 
yet as every body knew he was very handſome and ut * 1 
© reaſonably rich, he had juſt then been noticed by M. n 
ame Dubary herſelf, No money however arriying, mp As 
lord's friends began to carry an inquiſition in their looks, Wi * 
and his charming opera girl actually reclined her pre * 05 
ear, weighed down by the brilliant drops he had given o 
her, on the ſhoulder of a farmer general before his fie“ 5 
Enraged, he flew to his wife, who was juſt then reading Wi bs 
* Milton with Mr Prior; begged to ſpeak fix words; hy, 
 alked for her jewels, to rehieve him from the ma 175 
heartfelt diſtreſs ; received the cafe in which they were Tre 
_ depoſited ; kiſſed the fair hand that gave him the oy | het 
and haſtened to a jeweller's, to diſpoſe of them, wile WR Neri 
Magdalena returned to Mr. Prior and Milton. 12 
The debts of honour thus ſatisfied, my lord, ſo di velit 
guited had he been with his friends, and the charming pea 
opera girl, would have gladly left Paris and returned u * 
England ſimple Captain Mogtreville, had there 98 r 
been other demands, which he found it would be impob hive 
ible to evade; a few weeks however brought bills fron 1 
Mr. Knightly of ten thouſand moidores, accompanied engap 
with a leiter, complaining of the difficulty he encounter gn. os 
ed in executing his truſt, and hinting the probabiluf own 
this remittance wopld be the laft. * 
* Plhaw !” cried my lord,“ I think I knov oe 5 
end Knightly.“ be TY 
Ie: * now requeſted to prepare for England Pee 
where ſhe underſtood her huſband's contiogencies all hl Peer 
and where he bad uniformly promiſed to drop the # — 
ſumed name, and eſtabliſt his family, ſo as to cles g. * 
all the doubts, which ſhe could not but feel were M . 
attached to ber charaQter ; ſhe then appriſed her Eng WE ming. 
preceptor of the period to, or at leaſt ceſſation, of * oer dit 
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Able lefſons, and bluſhed at the limited Preſent her 
hands circumftances allowed her to make for his trou- 
le and attendance. Y 
Mr. Pripr's refuſal, to accept of any gratuity, ſo of- 
ided, fo hurt, and ſo confounded her; and he was 
b puzzled by the various conjectures he had formed of 
er ſtuation, ſo perfectly ſatisfied with the innocence, 
tegrity, and ſincerity of her heart, and fo anxious for 
er future happineſs, that he frankly acknowledged the 
zotives both of his firſt and continued viſits, 1 
As this explanation could not be made without ad- 
ming to the appearances which deprived Magdalena of 
e ſociety of her own ſex, it filled her with indignation, 
d overwhelmed her with ſhame ; but as the arrange- 
ents which had reconciled her to a concealment of 
jarriape in the firſt inſtance, retained their plauſible co- 
uring 3 the ingenuouſly imparted ta, him the whole of 
r hiſtory, in a manner that precluded all doubt of her- 
dnour and fincerity, and excited the warmeſt intereſt in 
We heart of her auditor, who, on the authority of long 
Wcperience and perfect knowledge of the world, warn-' 
ber to infift on being re married in England, and ac- 
lege as the captain's wife; a meaſure the more 
ieh neceſſary, as ſhe was a-ſecond time preg- 
nt, and two of the peer's ſons, to whom her huſband 
unted his affinity were lately dead; he even ventured 
hint doubts of the captain's principles, which, though 
r own obſervation confirmed, ſhe did not anſwer ; and 
engaged not only to correſpond regularly with her, 
teven to return to England, however inconvenient to 
oy atairs, whenever he could be of the leaſt ſervice 
er, w 
Mr. Prior was indeed a man of the moſt liberal turn 
mind ; the latitude he could excuſe in others be by 
means allowed himſelf; he conteqded that there 
ei circumſtances under which an amiable ſenſi- 
woman" might retain a claim to the reſpect of one ſex. 
pine eſteem of the other, even though the torch of 
Mawes inverted over her bead ' He had ſtudied \ 
= mind and manners of Magdalena ; and while the 
ee a dignity, and the latter a delicacy 
"= +: 1 Wien 
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whieh might adorn virgin purity, he found her ſo apt: 

ſcholar, that the elegance of her phraſeology, and ih, 

58 of her diction, were eſtabliſned before he ex, 

pected ſhe could be familiar with the common rudimeny 

of the tongue. The expanſion of ſuch a miad produced 

— on his ſide, gratitude on hers, and delight u 
1 

When, the captain, or my lord and his lady” left 

Paris, they deſigned to be io London in one month; 

but unfortunately the pretty opera girl having take, 

trip to Liſle, was ſo much the rage there, and the of 

ders of the garriſon were ſo gay, ſo agreeable, and pi. 

' ed fo well, that my lord took a houſe, and propoſed u 

winter there; and thus Magdalena's correſpondence be 

gan with her preceptor. | % 

- Mr. Prior was at once aſtoniſhed and prieved ; be 

ſaw the'precipice on which ſhe ſtood, and although he 

did not explain the whole of his ſuſpicions, ſaid enough 

to alarm her ; as however the breaking in on the ar 

rangements of my lord” would not anſwer the pur 

, pole ſhe had at heart til] they arrived in England, which 

was their ultimate deſtination, Magdalena wore patience 

thread bare during their long ſtay at Liſle, conſtant) 

- correſponding with her friend, improving equally by te. 

_ceiving and anſwering his letters, and dedicating her 

whole time to the cultivation and enlargement of her 

mind; ſo that ſhe really was no longer the ſimple, caly 

'_  - tender, credulous Magdalena, but the dignified, ſeal 

| ble, collected matron, zealous for her own honour and 

the infant ſhe carried in her womb. 

Either Captain Montreville had been too much er 

gaged to attend to the improvements of a wife, or ht 

wanted penetration as well as judgment, for no mal 

could be more nonplus' d, when, on their arrival in Lor 

don, having taken a ſmall ready furniſhed houſe at Brom 

ton for his wife, as Lady Grandos, and a Jodging W 

himſelf. in St. James's-ftreet, as Captain Mootrevilh 

ſhe demanded to be publicly ioveſted with a wiſe s uk 

bluſhing honours. Sa 


Prorralirutt 
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W- Procraſtination was the captain's favourite maxim but 
= it would not do; Magdalena remembered her huſband. 


was third couſin to a lord, who had now only one ſon 
and as they were in England, where he had often tol 
her his clerical friend lived who married them, ſhe re- 
monſtrated againft procraſtination, _ which not only caſt 
a ſhade- over her own character, but might deprive her 
child of its natural inheritance. Pet 

The captain thus preſſed, promiſed, as ſoon as he re- 


Mr. Knightly, be would let the Liſbon eftate go to the 
devil, and live in a cottage, on love, with his Magda- 


It was not his wife's reaſon, but her ſituation that at 
each acceded to this delay; ſhe was far advanced in 
er pregnancy; equally, a ſtranger to the manners, the 
country, and inhabitants, ſhe therefore agreed to wait 
till che remittance arrived; and though ſhe did not men- 
tian it to her huſband, privately reſolved to throw her- 
felt at the feet of her own father, who Mr. Prior in- 
formed her. was at the head of his profeſſion, rich and 
Wrclpeftable. - -— 46h * 
=— Thus then was ſhe delivered of a male child, at an 
obſcure houſe at Brompton, where the viſits of the cap- 
ais his phaetop; or town chariot, excited both the 
beer and ſtare of all the little neighbourhood-; hut the 
clerical friend could not be found, and what was worſe, 
do remittances arrived from Liſbon. | 
_— Magdalena was now the leſs anxious on either account, 
ber child engrofſed all the faculties of her ſoul, antt 
WP olicitude for its future welfare rendered her paſſive, in 
pe, as Knightly certainly had great property in his 
"ds, ſome part might be ſecured for her child. 


Wn 2 dearer intereſt ; he was a great loſer in all his gamb- 


ng his miſtreſs, a miſtreſs had the credit of being his 
ide removed into'a fine hbuſe in Portman - ſquare, 
_ ts beautiful woman whom he called Mrs. Montre- 
e. NS perfectly underſtood how to make money cir+ 
L Vo. II. | H cula e 
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ceived a large remittance now in the hands of his friend 
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The captain was na leſs ſolicitous for the remittance = 


Wing adventures ; and While bis wife had the credit of 
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whieh might. adorn virgin purity, he found her ſo am: P 

ſcholar, that the elegance of her phraſeology, and i n; 

propriety of her diction, were eſtabliſhed before he ex, Wat 

pected ſhe could be familiar with the common rudimen; e 

of the tongue. The expanſion of ſuch a mind producet Wi her 

_ on his fide, gratitude on hers, and delight u ima: 

C | a f 

When the captain, or my lord and his lady” lk chil 

I Paris, they deſigned to be in London in one month; 1 

5 2 but unfortunately the pretty opera girl having takes, ir 
I trip to Liſle, was ſo much the rage there, and the of 


cers of the garriſon were ſo gay, ſo agreeable, and pl;y. 
ed fo well, that my lord took a houſe, and propoſed u 

winter there ; and thus Magdalena's correſpondence be 

gan with her preceptor. | | 

Mr. Prior was at once aſtoniſhed and grieved; he 
ſaw the precipice on which ſhe ſtood, and although he 
did not explain the whole of his ſuſpicions, ſaid enough 
to alarm ber ; as however the breaking in on the u. 
rangements of my lord” would not anſwer the pur 
pole ſhe had at heart til] they arrived in England, which 
was their ultimate deſtination, Magdalena wore patience 
thread bare during their long ſtay at Liſle, conſtantly 

-. correſponding with her friend, improving equally by te. 

_ceiving and anſwering his letters, and dedicating bet 
whole time to the cultivation and enlargement of het 
mind ; ſo that ſhe really was no longer the ſimple, cal 
tender, credulous Magdalena, but the dignified, ſenſ. 
ble, collected matron, z<alous for her own honour and 
the infant ſhe carried in her womb. 

Either Captain Montreville had been too much er 
gaged to attend to the improvements- of a wife, or be 
wanted penetration as well as judgment, for no mat 
could be more nooplus'd, when, on their arrival in Lot 
don, having taken a ſmall ready furniſhed houſe at Brom 
ton for his wife, as Lady Grandon, and a lodging i 
himſelf. in St. James's-ſtreet, as Captain Mootrevill 
ſhe demanded to be publicly inveſted with a uiſe s u, 
bluſhing honours. , + | 
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& Procraſtination was the captain's favourite maxim; but —_—_ 
i would not do ; Magdalena remembered her hulbaad 
8 was third coulm to a lord, who had now only one ſon; 17 
and as they were in England, where he had often told 1 
ber his clerical friend lived who married them, ſhe re- 
Ws monitrated againſt procraſtination, which not only caſt 
= ſhade over her own character, but might deprive her 
child of its natural inheritance. 1 
— The captain thus preſſed, promiſed, as ſoon as he re- 
eeired a large remittance now in the hands of his friend 
os Mr. Koightly, be would let the Liſbon eftate go, to the 
= devil, and live in a cottage, on love, with his Magda- 
= Ina. | 
_ I: was not his wife's reaſon, but her ſituation that at 
= cngth acceded to this delay ; ſhe was far advanced in 
er pregnancy; equally, a ſtranger to the manners, the (3 
country, and inhabitants, ſhe- therefore agreed to wait 1 
| 
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Will the remittance arrived; and though ſhe did not men- 
"00 to her huſband, privately reſolved to throw her- 
felt at the feet of her own father, who Mr. Prior in- 


formed her, was at the head of his profeſſion, rich and 1 | | 

rcipeftable, "2h \ if 

Tos then was ſhe delivered of a male child, at a» . 
obleure houſe at Brompton, where the viſits, of the cap- -H 


tan in his phaetop; or town chariot, excited both the 
ſneer and Kare of all the little neighbourbood-; hut the 
clerical friend could not be found, and what was worle, 
do remittances arrived from Liſbon. . 

Magdalena was now the leſs anxious on either account, 
as her child engrofſed all the faculties of her ſoul, antt 
Wolicitude for its future welfare rendered her paſſive, in 
1 dope, as Knightly certainly had great property in his 
Wands, ſome part might be / Me for her child. 

The captain was no-leſs ſolicitous for the remittanoce 
derer intereſt ; he was a great loſer in all his gamb- 
* ling adventures ; and while his wife: had the credit of 
eien mitreſs, a miſtreſs had the credit of being his 
q Wie; be removed into à fine houſe in Portman - ſquare, 
_ Is beautiful woman whom he called Mrs. Montre- 
. . perfectly underſtood how to make money cir+ 
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fide of all his tradeſmen's accounts, and it was high tim 


. Jy been very familiar, called bailiffs, and was too wil 


of the amount of the ſame he had received, as well x 


_ treville with him, and ſet off direQly for Paris. 


«which ſhe was yet a ſtranger, hs Poverty 


„ theſe three weeks; here are ſeveral latters and a lay 
packet from Liſbon for him.“ 


1 "of & 
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eulate 5 16 that by this time the captatm was on the 0; 


to think of love in a cottage with Magdalena; in os 
words, he was obliged to ſecrete” himſelf at her hiv, 
from a deſcription of people with whom he had forme. 


known by them to be long in ſatety. 
He revealed his ſituation” to his wife, who ignorui 


the manner in which he had ſquandered them, gave hin 
what money and few valuables ſhe had. 
The captain flew to Portman-ſquare, took Mrs. Mon 


C \ p 


a} p Wtude o 

FEY | Monte 

HA P. XII. W caſter 
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: The Long Story continued. W ceſcrit 


r | Ma 

n ä Ine > W thougt 
Tus captain's abſence for days, weeks, and ee 
months, was nothing new to Magdalena: but as ſhe hi 
not dnly given him her few remaining valuables, but al 
the contents of her purſe, ſave one ſolitaty guinea al 
a little ſilver, ſhe began to fear the approach of a fizndu 


She had been uſed ſometimes to addreſs billets v 
him at a coffee -houſe in Pall-Mall, and now, inſteadd 
the ordinary conveyance, by poſt; diſpatched her fad 
fob Chriſtiana, to inquire for Captain Mootreville, at 
in caſe of not meeting him, to leave a note, 

« We have not ſeen the captain,” (i the waitth 


„ Ahl give me, give me, mine gote! give me? ſealed 
© cried Chriſtiana eagerly. reader 
The man ſtared 3 & Give it her, he would do n een 


—— 


thing ! be would deliver it to none but the captan which 


his-wife.“ a to 6% 
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„ 'Oh ver vel, ver vel, I go, I go, cried Chriffiang” 7 
umping into a coach, which foon returned with Mag- If 
lens, te demand the packet from Liſbon. | ; 1 
The waiter's anſwer was till the fame; he would de- 1 
;ver the packet to none but the captain or his wifſe. 
Magdalena ſolemnly. affirmed that title belonged to 
her z the waiter as ſeriouſly proteſted the captain's wife 
lived in Portman-{quare ; and the maſter of the houſe 
extled the bulineſs, by declaring he would keep the 
ncket till he ſaw the captain himſelf, whoſe real wife 
e had the honour to know, lived in Portman-ſquare.” 
Silent and indignant, Magdalena turned, waved. her 
hand tothe coachman, and ſighed, Portman-ſ{quare,” , 
This was the firſt moment ſhe ſuſpected the magni- 
tude of her misfortune ; and when 2 down at Captain 
Montreville's, ſhe heard from the ſervants, that their 
Eaſter and miſtreſs had gone to pay a viſit in the coun- 
try on the very day he parted with her ;—no words can 
deſcribe the anguith of her ſoul. | 
Magdalena was remarkably happy in her dition ; and 
though ſhe till retained a foreign accent, there was a 
melifluousflow in her ſpeech, a ſuavity of voice, and a 
grace in her delivery, more touching than eloquence it- 
ſelf; but it was nevertheleſs very difficult to eonvince a 
number of true quality ſervants; that a lawful wife would 
live with her child in obſcurity ſo near town, while ano- 
ther woman, Who kept great, if not good company, 
clurped her place and honours. ne e 
pas indeed” a hard leſſon of experience, ſuch as 
on Magdalena could not have learned in all the volumes 
ber friend Mr. Prior recommended to her peruſal; there 
he bad read men as they ſhould be, here ſhie was to 
know them as they are. | R 
As proofs of der huſband's perſidy crowded on her 
remembrance, the pride of a deſcendant of a. grandee 
leale@her lips; but the anguiſh of the wife, and the 
tenderneſs of the mother ſtreamed from her heart; ſhe 
could not adduce the real ſource of the unfortunate facts 


Wed proved ſo much, and ſcorned to have recohrſe 
„ ö r 


r * "Silent 
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2 Silent ſhe turned from the clamour of ſervants, vi, 
left with their wages unpaid, to anſwer innumerable cr, 
ditors, withed to tranſmit the burthen from their ont 


ſhoulders, to any one who would receive it. 


Bot while Magdalena filently ſubmirted to her fat, 
poor Chriſtiana, in a barbarous jargon of mixed Por 
4 enough for both, 


r 


guele, French, and Engliſh, talke 


. _ though no creature but her miſtreſs could uriderſtand, 
that Mr. Caſey, formerly ſoldier in Captain Monte 
Ville“ regiment, but now his valet and prime counts. 
lor, had done her every injury except marrying her, 
Mr. Caſey had indeed often worn, and with truth, he 
loved the Tady*s maid as much as the captain could 
— 1 love the lady, and Chriſtiana certainly love 
Rim a great deal more; in three words, all her ſaving 


were in lit care. 1 3 


Groaning with remorſe for the violation of her grand. 
father's will, with anguiſh far her child, and compaſfc 
for the companion of her misfortunes,” Magdalena pa. 


led herlace veil over her fate, and reached the door. 


The clamours of Chriſtiana,” her wrung hands, od 

fi oy: by, 
F chiefly common people, round che door, who conclu- 
ding ſhe was a mad foreigner, thought her tears and 
exelamations che moſt comical and diverting things ! 


ure, and torn hair, collected a number of 


-BDAture., '& 


Through this aſſembly Magdalena, concealing her 
.woe-worh countenance, would have found it difhicul 


to paſs, had not her elegant figure, added to the fing. 
eri of the cireumſtance, aztrafted a plain midde 
aged man, who offered her his protection to the {orr) 
. hack waiting, and who being maſter of each of tht 
_ Janguages in which Chriſtiana ſo loudly complainet 
did not think female diftreſs a ſubject of amuſcmen! 
and perceiving- chat the crowd ſeemed diſpoſed © i 
all they could of what afforded them ſo much diver; 
. after handing Chriſtiana into the hack to her lady, be 
declared his intention io protect them home. 
This plain man was one of the richeſt jubjetts 
- Trreat-Britain, and his perſon happening to be koovl 
© to fome of the Randers by, his getting into the cond 

| p wa od 
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6 ſuch Gamper on their curioſity, that before they 
ache Piccadilly the crowd were all diſperſed. . 
The plain man addreſſed himſelf to M agdalena ſe- 


2 
| 
I 
4 
1 
3 


1 
% 


Wands were folded, her eyes cloſed, and ſuppreſſed 
roam convulled her boſom ; ſhe ſpoke not, nor was 
err ſeen on her _ cheek.” ; bo 

= Chriſtiana, on the contrary, was as communicative, 
Whongh not quite ſo coherent as he could deſire; ſhe 
owed her angel lady was the moſt injured perſon in 
Weriſtence, herſelf only excepted ; that one Captain 
SMontreville, third coufin to a lord, and heir to a vaſt 
Wnumber of rich people, was the greateſt brute that ſtood * 
Src, and his valet, Mr. Caſey, the | moſt perjared, 
lattering tongue. | 

The plain man was filent, | 

Many reparts were in circulation reſpecting Captam 
loatreville, but the moſt probable, and indeed moſt 
generally received, was that to which he gave the leaft 


red on the fortune. of a foreign lady, would ſhe not at 
aealt hare. it? The plain man reaſoned otherwiſe ; 
= For,” aid be, © as this captain bad diſſipated about 
en times as much as his whole patrimony before he 
caped the bailiffs, and got abroad, how came he poſ- 
(ed of means to game "FE live profuſely, and take 
= tbeold miſtreſs, who ruined him once before, if he 
4 not robbed che exchequer, or cajoled ſome fond 
redulous woman?” * ' 
=__ Fe reflections paſſed in the plain man's mind, 
phe Chaſtiana was calling thunder from the ſkies to 
uh Mr. Caſey, and white Magdalena, with her face 
_ concealed, thought only on her injured honour 
= her deſerted child, till ſhe beheld him ſtretch out 
_ wait arms towards her, and cry for the maternal 
c which he had never before been ſo long 
pv, when ſhe fell back in convulſions, and ex- 
i the aſtoniſhed plain looking man, the face he 
1 i thought lointereſting in the ſouth of France, when 
Rte Celertion of her companion; little how- 
= o Der 


eral times, but her ſenſes were pre- occupied; ber 


Wa hearted villain in the world, though he had ſuch-a 


| edits for, laid. the world, if Captain Montreville 


- felt in her affairs; and as he generally ſucceeded in 
"whatever he undertook, Chriſtiaus never before ſound 
ber orders fo punctually obeyed. | 


as ſoplam a man, at length procured. . 


though ſhe lived at the next door, could not be in habit 
of ar with a perſon in Magdalena's ſuppoſed fits. 
g 
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ever did he ſuſpect that amiable creature, and the rick 
foreigner, to whom rümgur gave the credit of kein 
the gay expenſive Caphin Montreville, were one and 
the ſame perſon, 5 

- Happily the diſcovery did not leſſen the intereſt he 


Phyſicians, apothecaries, and even ſurgeons yer 
ſent for, and the houſe nlled with offers of afliftance of 
all kinds, except that moſt affectingly pined for by the 
lovely infant; this too the reſpect due to ſo rich, as well 


© The wife of a naval officer, then abroad, who, 


ation, without riſking her own character, was attradted real 
by the buſtle at the door, and obſerving Mr. Adderly, ſhar 
Whoſe power and principles ſhe had ſome reaſon to ofte 
- know, belping the inſenfible Magdalena from the car- be 
rage, ſent her maid ſervant to offer kim any aſſiſtanct imp 
in her power. LEY 30 ther 
Mrs. Littleton was at that time herſelf a nurſe, ard leve 
the ſervant, moved by the cries of the infant, took itin Chr 
her arms, and carried it to her miſtreſs, with Mr. Al- ever 
derly's compliments. n | not 
Mrs. Littleton, though at firſt very loth to riſk her pot 
own and her child's health. by ſo delicate an exertio part 
of charity, as ſuckling the offspring of what ſhe ſup- OWn 

© poſed to be an illicit attachment, could not long relil Caſe 
the plaintive cries of the child, or the defire to oblige then 
io nch and reſpectable a man as Mr. Adderly; a unde 
whether compaſſion for the infant, or the well expreſſed OPpI 
thanks of that gentleman were the motives, ſhe cont her, 
nued to give it maternal nouriſhment fix weeks betor nan 
the fond and grateful mother was ſenſible of her god Ae) 
nels. | | ; | | : 
During this painful interval Mr. Adderly was a cots had 
ſtant viſitor, and while the acute miſery of the ſuffer | glad 
Magdalena was Joſt in wild delirium, Chriſtiana 5 4 


0 | | | ; 
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him her lady's Rory and her own, which, though im- 
probable, he implicitly believed, - 13 

Mr. Adderly, we have ſaid, was rich 5 his fortune 
was indeed fo immenſe, that he could ſcarce be ' ſaid 
hunſelf to know its amount, Inſtances are not uncom- 
mon, Where great. treaſures are diſpoſed of with equal 
eaſe and brevity ; he was not therefore in that reſ 
quite unique, „* the fingularities of his mind, which 
lome.called wiſe, ſome benevolent, and more imputed 
to an unbecility boch of head and heart, were perhaps 
wihoutanexact parallel. © | 

It was a maxim with him, that as the widow's mite 
was accepted, little charities ſhould be annexed to lit- 
tle power ; and thoſe whom Providence highly favour- 
e hould favour highly; but he conſidered it as his 
ien duty to make ' himſelf acquainted with the 
real deſerts of thoſe objects with whom he choſe to 
ſhare-the: bleſſings he enjoyed ; he was, no doubt, 


oltenumpoſed on, but as that was no fault of his own, 


be bore i meekly, without a thought of reſtraining an 
unpulle which, like mercy, twice bleſſeth; he 
therefore made ſuch inquiries of the Liſbon conſul,” and 
lerer reſpeRable merchants, as muſt have detected 


Chrilana, had the attempted to deceive him, and found 


everthing copfirmed except the marriage, which was 
not believed io have taken place; but Chriſtiana ſo 
potavely 3nfited on the contrary, and gave ſo many 
particulars of time, place, and circumſtances, from her 
own knowledge, as well as from what the falſe Mr. 
Caley had told her, that if he had doubts, it removed 
tem; and when Magdalena's high ſpirit; bending 
under a ſenſe of ſuch accumulating obligations, and 


opprelied by. powerleſs gratitude, vainly ſtrove o put 


her. feelings into words, he told her, with a counte- 
nance from which he endeavoured to baniſh feeling, 
that underſtanding Admiral Herbert was her father, 


n, that ſhe had been wronged out of her fortune, he 
Wo bad repreſented her ſituation do dhe Admiral, and was 


glad to inform her to 


o God!“ exclaimed the tremblin Ma la 
leta, * js it poſſb a 


e!, have I, after 'accelerating the 
* . death, 
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| death, and violatin the will of my venerable grars. 


father, — have Ia father who will deign to receive: 

undone penitent to his proteftion ! and who ate 
you, Sir, who, like the angel of mercy, ſtepped out of 
your way to ſuceou: miſery, to give to my poor infant 
a mother," to me a father! ah tell me! that I may 


venerate your name? 


daughter. 


The plain man, whoſe white teeth contradicted the 
furrows in his cheeks, was dreſſed in black; he wore 2 
brown fingle curled wig, a round hat, very fine linen, 
ſquare toed ſhoes, and gold buckles; he could look any 
thing in the face but ſorrow, and therefore fixing his eye; 


on 4 Tommon _ over the chimney, anſwered, wi 


nervous trepidation, he was ſimply a man bleſſed by 
Providence wich the will to do all the good to his fel. 
low Features that fell in his way; that ne was z 
banker of ſome eminence, his name Adderly, with 
whom her father Admiral Herbert kept his caſh ac- 
counts; that he had thought it his duty to inform him 
of the ſituation in which her huſband had left bis 


. - 


\ 


Magdalena hid her face and wept. _ # © 
The plain man was ſorry to add that he found the 


Admiral and his fon much and proudly hurt at the diſ- 


* 


poſitron Which the Don had made of his fortune. 

% His ſon !“ exclaimed Magdalena, © have I then 
a brother? hurt did you ſay, are they then needy ?” 
No, bur though wealthy, would be, more ſo; ſuch 
at leaſt is your brother; he affects, not to beheve you 
ae married.“ 1 | 
Ah eruel brother! and unjuſt as cruel.” 

„ Not ſo; they who wichout krowing,. think ill of 
us, do not injure wv; it is a hantom of their own 


imagination they attack; to that they are cruel, 10 


themſelves they are unjuſt. Vour brother will nv 
know-you'; he is ſelfiſh, iraſcible, and faſtidious; be 
knows not how to appreciate the worth of ſuch a filter; 
he” has all his father's perſonal kill and bravery, 
without his wiſdom and moderation 
Alas Sir,“ cried Magdalena, preſſing her child 
toherheart, „I tremble to afk | 
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Your father,” interrupted the plain man, haſtily, 
« has fo long confidered Capt. Herbert as his only hope, 
that he is wholly governed by him, and he . 
1s Tnexorable ;- bat my father?“ . 
Allows you three hundred pounds a year, and 1 
am directed to pay you the firſt quarter down.” 


« Heaven bleſs my dear father!“ ſaid Magdalena, 
dropping on her knees. | 


- 


e plain man looked at the bad prints in ſome 
confuſion; the truth is, he had made his firſt eſfay in 
a ſeience for which no man could be worſe qualified. 
«the ſcience of fiction;“ and though he had ſpoken 
truths in ſome Oe: he had in others both added 
and diminiſhed ; for the Admiral and his ſon were ſo 
mach hurt at the diſgrace in Wich Magdalena's con- 
duct implicated them, if ſhe was no married, and at 
der injuſtice if ſhe was, as well as diſpleaſed at the 
Dog's Will, that they rejected the good banker's ap- 
plication on her behalf, and forbid. his further inter- 
ference, in terms haughty and deciſive enough, to ſuc- 
ceed with any man who did not prefer the approbation 
of his own heart to the favour of a prigce. 28 
his poor lad) then,” ſaid the plain man, is 4 
new partner in my firm, but however delicate the mau- 
ner in which I acquiint her with her prerenſions, it 
will be moch more genial to the feelings of the graud- 
daughter of 2 grandee, to receive ſupport from her 
own father, than from a fimple individual, who has 
nothing grand about him but the image of his Maker; 
| muſt therefore ornament an ungrateful truth with 
ithon, and by that meats preſerve her afflicted mind 
from the humiliating ſenſe of pecuniary obligation.“ 
Magdalena grieved ſhe could not fee her generous fa- 
thir;5 but as he was 4 father ſhe had never ſeen, ſhe 


wrote "a grateful letter to him, which Mr. Adderly. 


took charge of, and calmly endeavoured to reconcile 


ber mind to ber fortunes. | | is 
Mr. Adderly, Who was a widower, continued to 
ind himſelf at Brompton, when he had intended to 
$0.8 Contrary way, till he was near forgetting he had 
es outhved the paſſion ſo beautiful Find intereſting ' 
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„aan ohject was formed to inſpire ; but the extreme plea. 
ſure de found in her ſociety, and his reluctance 0 
_ leave. it, reminded him of the ties it was impoſſible 
for him to break, and of that fituation of which he da. 
red not take advantage; he therefore made his boy, 
Xx and after giving her his addreſs, with a cheque for 
= - the ſecond quarter, wholly declined his viſits. 
| Magdalena, though little uſed to a practical delinea. 
| tion of the paſſions, had yet fufficient obſeryation 10 
4 give Mr. Adderly full credit for the conqueſt over 
= Pimſelf, and nom gave up her heart and all its facul. 
4 ties to the ſweet and rapturous enthuſiaſm of maternal 


1 | 
*J -- fondneſs, while the but half underſtood communicai. 4 
| ons of Chriſtiana, which included her lady's affinity t : 
| Admiral Herbert, bis ſuppoſed ſettlement, the credi t 
of Mr. Adderly, and the ſimple rectitude of her ow if 

conduct, ſo far retrieved her character in the neigh- \ 
bourhood, that Mrs. Littleton's increafing intimacy 9 

did not expoſe her to cenſure; the children were near k 

of an age, and ſo dear an obligation as giving her % 

infant poarihment, could nevet be forgotten by the a 

| fond mother. e ſe 

; Two years Magdalena continued at Brompton, re- ; th 

+. taining, out of mere indolence, the name of Grondon; 
Lady,“ was a title her rank in Portugal had a fight hj 

to claim, and what Chriſtiana muſt be dumb to forego; 90 

but as ber ſon grew all a parent's. fondeſt love could ba 

alk, as ſhe diſcovered in his countenance lineaments df * 

à noble mind, ſhe remembered his high deſcent on be 15 

ſide, and his relation on his father's, ſtrong argument | 0 

' againſt-any longer retaining a fiRtitious name, yet hi tet 

ving been fo long-and well known at Brompton by of 

ty en was no way of reſuming her huſband's wic 11 

-- effe& and propriety, without changing her place d * 


abode; and in doing that ſhe would loſe a moſt agree 
able veighbonur, and her fon his loved foſter brother. 
This conſideration delayed the arrangement her ju: 
ment ſanctioned, till an event happened which enable 
- Jer to ſatisſy the generous ſeelings of her own be 
and in ber turn A er Mrs. Littleton, al 3 

. - 9 b a \ 
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Captain Littleton died on his voyage from the Weſt 
"Tndies, where he had been ſtationed, without maki 
'any other proviſion for his wife and child, beſides her 
penſion, than leaving them his paternal inheritance, 
near Truro-in Cornwall, which his progenitor. had 
"piece by piece ſo Mminiſhed, that it was reduced to a 
farys old manhon, a garden, orchard, and a few acres 14 

of bad land. | p | 
The captain's agent had removed from London to 
Beltaft, but fill retained, the agency-of ſuch - officers 
as had not cleared their accounts; from his clerk, who 
was ſent to London on the buſineſs it was, Mrs. Lit- 
. leton firſt heard of . her loſs, and the reduction ſhe 
mult make in her expences. She was a Cambrian by 
= birth, and was heſitating with all the fluctuation natu- 
1 ral to weak minds, whether to retire to board in 
_ Wales, or occupy her own houſe, when Magdalena's 1 
eto accompany her, and pay two hundred pounds _ ' 
for the board of herſelf, her maid, ind child, deter- 1 
mined in favour of Truro. The furniture was im- 1 
=_ medately packed, her ſervant ſent by fea, and her- 
ſelf removed to Magdalena's houſe till her affairs with 
the agent,” or rather his clerk, were finally ſerzled, _ 
Me. Hanſon, who had all the eaſy intrepidity of 
Ns courttry,. paid the widow a thonſand unmeaning 
compliments in the courſe of his buſineſs with her, and 
happening. once to catch a glimpſe of Lady Grondon, 
as Magdalena was called, was fo' ſtruck with the grace 
and elegance of her figure, that he becam=eurious to 
know her hiſtory and connexions, which, as Mrs. Lit- 
tleton was really pleaſed with the frequent tete-a-tetes 
taat occurred with Mr. Hanſon, ſhe very readily. gave 
mm; and whether it was her manner of telling, or the 
Kory itelF, that ſo intereſted him, he did not explain, 1 
when he took the trouble to commit the heads' to wri- RY 
timgat his laſt; and indeed ſomewhat tender, interview. 1 
Mrs. Littleton's affairs being all ſettled, the ladies, 
Weir ſeng, and maid ſet off . Brompton in hire 
ie, ang rea ned Truro without accident. 
Holly Am was a venerable, pile of building, ig one 
wag only of which all the furniture was placed. 
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But Magdalena immediately fitted up a long galle. 
ry and two large rooms in the center, where ſhe pro. 
poet to commence the tuition of her ſon and his fol. 
ter brother, 4 
The fituation was pleaſant and romantic, and Mag. 
© dalena, Who carried her mind with. her, was happy, 
She had, previous t6 her leaving London, ſolicited 
an interview with Mr, Adderly, and was by him in. 
_ formed,” that reports of her marriage gaining credit 
at Liſbon, Don Joſeph Tavora Alvarez obtained an 
order from the king not only to ſtop further remit. 
__. tances, but to attach all the Albertini property which 
Wee in the hands of Mr. Knightly ; that the captain 
having previouſly received a very conſiderable remi. 
tance, ſupported his uſual ſplendor, and gamed with 
his.pſaal ſucceſs ; but future reſources being now ſtop. 
ped, he. was expected to make a very precipitate re. 
treat from Paris, | | 
Magdalena, after bleſſing heaven for having viren 
her ſuch a father as Admiral Herbert, and ſuch a friend 
as the plain man his banker, expreſſed the ſtrongeſt (a 
tisfation at the ſteps taken to execute the will of her 
grand father, as far as it could be now executed; and ha- 
vine made inquiries after Mr. Prior, who ſhe found had 
accompanied tome {cienufic traveller on a tour round 
© the Engliſh Colonies, parted with the plain man, who 
wore a jewel ot the rſt water in his heart. 
"The fair recluſe was every hour more pleaſed with 
a retirement where her avidity to acquirs knowledge 
could not be interrupted ; and Mrs. Littleton, who was 
' Father a ſimple inoffenſive woman, than 1hat ſort ot 
enlightened mind which could claim congeniality with 
Magdalena's, fancied every field weed. a miracle, ere- 
i tree a paradife, and every ftream an Helicon til 
I he was familiar with them all, when the novelty 
4 cesſing, ſhe became indvlent, ſpiritleſs, and fretfal. 
| Magdalena, who faw from what vacaicy of mind the 
—_  altcration rung, likened with patience to the litt 
[| domeſtic troubles her temper made, 'and for ſome tim? 
= . took pains to inſpire her with that chearful refignation 
| _ to fate,” which was vilible in the Whole tenor of hey 
Ian nba f on 
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dun life; not ſueceeding, ſhe gave the matter up, and 
having taken Mrs. Entleton's ſon u der her tuition - 
with her own, mage:their improvement the principal 
buſineſs and pleaſure of her exiſtence, till after two 
years vegetation Mrs. Littleton's ennui was broken 
by the death of her fon in the ſmall pox. | 

Giddy wn profperity, heartleſs in adverſity, and im- 
becile in allietion was, poor Mrs. Littleton ; ſhe wept 
in all the extravagance of grief for her ſon, but was 
ſo'cager to embrace any change in her preſent joyleſs 
life, that her tears were dried up, and her ſon Wege 
ten, When one fine evening Mr. Hanſon, the agent's 
cler rode up to the porch, having, he ſaid, come 
from London, on purpoſe to viſit ber. 

Magdalena, who never forgot who ſhe was, uſed to 
breakfaſt and take tea in her own apartment, and-her 
ſon being now ſcarce recovered after the diſorder 
which deprived him of his companion; ſhe choſe to 
keep there altogether while a ſtranger was in the houſe. * 

To Mrs, Linleton, who pined under the terrible 
diſcale of see Wanting to de better, and fick gf the 
Holy Aſh, where, except a Romiſh prieſt, a cockney + 
curate, a lame doctor, and ruſtic ſervants, no male be- 
ng ver entered, Mr. Hanſon of courſe appeared a 
eombuſtible of charms, 
=_ Kg wilkng indeed was Mrs. Littleton to be per- 
= vaded to. take an unceremonious leave of the old 
manhon, and all its faded ſweets, had Mr. Hanſon 
been ſo 1hdecorous as to make ſuch a propoſal, but 
he Was not 3 he flept indeed at the inn, but every day 
nd all day were paſſed with the widow, walking in 
hemeaduws in the morning, in the groves at noon, 
and by thetpurting ſtreams at moon light; ſo that 
when the "dear man made his congée, he took wih 
_ the better half of the widow's ſoul; and left it ſo 
"Id otrefources againſt inanity, that ſhe liſtened 
wh complaiſance even to Chriftiana's tedious detail 
gore charms and -/perfidy of Mr." Cafey, merely on 
oe principle of having on that account a right to talk . 

ö m ſweet Mr. Hanſou. Tz ? \ . | 4 - 
C — _ - Chiiſtiana," 
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Hanſon ſo engroſſed the widow, being reminded h) 


philippic to Mr. * againſt -himfelf, ſhe did ng 


Mr. Caſey himſelf could have done; it was from WI 
. 4iſter,- Who lived with Lady Aurelia; it ſaid 2 21% 
deal of the joy they felt at hearing from her, and dein 


Chriſtiana, who vag herſelf, in x fork, of half ex; 
tence, having many houts, unemployed, while M. 


him of her family at * Liſbon,” and of Mr. Cale 
whoſe addreſs he ſaid he knew, took. it in her head}, 
become a letter ſcrowler, and having waſted half; 
quire of paper; pleaſed herſelf in two epiſtles, ode: 


now where, —the other to her ſiſter at Liſbon, ful 


7 ; f | V 

of invectives againſt . the captain, and Mr. 
obligingly * charge of 5 | Bay plon 
Meanwhile. Magdalews, 4 * 
By fortune ſunk, but formed of generous mould, his 
« Ina lone cot, amidſt the diſtant wood, dred 
„ Suſtained alone by providential heaven, Chri 
| , | ” $8. WA + In 
was the happy inſtructreſs of her charming boy, 2 and i 
proved e the a 
" ; s | . : 1 i 1 lovec 
ey « Contentment walks M 
4 0 ſunny glade, and feels an inward bliſs hoes 
6 T5 purchaſe.” * wan ber ſ 
1 8 ; _ 7% could 
Thus the lived under the proud banner of her om as Cl 
honour, in all the ſerene delight of conſcious reQitud, who 
reading and improving from the beſt authors, withou ber b 
once aſking her heart if the man once ſo dear, was i med 
exiſtence. ' OT TI. 
Short lived however is all ſublunary happineh; tial p 
her ſon caught the meaſles, the whooping cough fd **PX 
lowed; and he was reduced to extremity. | tr ute: 
I be ſufferings of Magdalena can only be conceive thing 
by a mother as fond and as deſolate ; when the chi havir 
began to recover, ſhe was herſelf but the ſhadow oi and 
mode. k | Fs | threw 
About this time a letter was delivered at Holly A as a | 
which affected Chriſtiana as joyfully as the fight 0 
L 


Lad 


Lady Magdalena to be informed that the. poor lady 
abbels was given, over by her phyficians, but declared 
he could not die till ſhe delivered into her dear nicce'; 


A en danch, one hundred thouſand” rix dollars, which 


_— AS © a. 


nn 


Don Joſeph Tavora Alvarez conſented ſhould be her's, 
provided ſhe claimed It perſonally, as they were de- 
termined that vile heretic, calling himſelf Captain 
Montreville, ſhould not touch a dollar. Ts 

Magdalena wept ; Chriſtiana, on her knees, im- 
plored her to viſit - the dear dying abbeſs, and take the 
one hundred thouſand rix dollars for her ſweet ſon. 


| The child was too weak to take ſuch a journey, and 
Ws his mother too tender to part with him, but the hun- 


dred thouſand rix dollars were the cuckoo ſong with 
Chritiana, and the dying abbeſs the burthen of it. 

In a few days a ſecond letter, with the packet mark 
andihe Albertina ſeal, was delivered at Holy Aſh, from 
the abbels, who too ill to write herſelf, implored her be- 
loyed niece to cloſe her eyes, and take the fortune, 


Magdalena's conflicts were terrible, but ſhe was 


bound by a three fold duty; to her aunt, to herſelf, and 


ber ſon; how ſacred the firſt, how dear the laſt ; ſhe * 
Wo could no longer heſitate; with ſo faithful a ſervant 


as Chriſtiana, and fo warm a friend as Mrs Littleton, 
who had indeed been a mother to him, ſhe would truſt 
her boy, while tearing herſelf from all joy, ſhe perfor- 
med ſo folemn a duty. ; 2 

The prieſt's certificate of her marriage was an eſſen- 
tial paper to carry into the preſence of her virtuous 
expiring relation ; ſhe packed it carefully, with a few 
trifles for the voyage, there being plenty of every 
thing.as Chriſtiana ſaid, at Lady Aurelia's z and after 
having Jolemaly recommended to them her darling, 
and receives as ſolemn aſſurances of their care, ſhe 
threwherſelFinto a chaiſe, and reaching Falmouth juſt 
on packet was under weigh, embarked to cloſe 
cee of ber good aunt, and receive one hun- 
gred nd 71x dollars for her ſon, © 
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IE No end to the long ſtory. 


Turk | 
Mss. LITTLETON. and her confidante, Chrif. 
- Kana, having now. nothing to do but amuſe one of the 
beſt tenipered children in the world, con over the de. 
/ licious anecdotes of paſt ſcenes, and complain of the 
inanity of the preſent, were in danger of beccming 
two very. pitiable beings. 
_ Chriſtiana had indeed the adyanrage of Mrs. Li. 
tleton, having the hundred thouſand rix dollars for het 
lady, befides preſents from Lady Aurelia to herſelf, in 
rpective, to amuſe her; but notwithſtandng ſbe 
neither talked nor thought of little elſe, even that wa 
_ growing *©. weary, . ſtale, and 9 1046p when her 
[+ Pirie recei ed an unexpected electrical ſtroke within 
: d week after her lady's; departure,—for who ſhould 
| 


Ty ſeg his ere figure before her but the gay ſeducer, 
Mr. Caley. | « | 
Hie reception was by no means flattering ; it va 
bs loud, harſh, and diſſonant; he however bore all with 
= true chriſtian patience; and when the raging of tis 
| ; - Rtorm was ſucceeded by a heavy ſhower, fwore he ws 
_ preſſed going from Brompton; had been twice ſhip- 
3 wrecked fince he beheld: her dear face, and morcovcr 
| | _ never ſeep his vile maſter from that bleſſed hour to 
= 18. | | 
, = © Chriſtiana ſcolded; bid him neyer fee her more; 
| cried, and fargave ; after which it is to be preſumet 
_ 1 . _ they. too, walked the meadows in the morning, de 
| 7 at non, and by the purling ſtreams by moon 
_ - 1g hit, ED N . 
1 * 25 It never rains but it pours, cried Chriſtiana, 
ſeeing Mr. Hanſon, who by mere chance came to pi 
a ſecond amorous viſit to the widow, more in love that 
ever. Az to Mr, Caſey, be proteſted. be would nn 
part with dis love till he was his own; only 3 9 
| Pts” ; | ; mother 


oy : 
= 


— 


- 
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mother wd lived at Dulwich, near London, had made 
him ſwear ſhe ſhould ſee his wife before he married her, 
ind as the old woman had a few bouſes to give away, 
he thought it might. be as well to humour her. ö 
Chriſtiana could not hear of leaving her young 
charge; but then to be ſure Mrs. Littleton would take 
care ofhim ; but her lady, how could ſhe face her lady, 
aſter breaking her ſolemn promiſe, not to let her ſon 
be dur of her fight ; but then to be ſure, as ſhe would 
be Mrs. Caſey long before her return, how could it 
be known, Mrs. Littleton would not blab ; befides ſhe 
would not always be a fervant ; no, Mr. Caſey aſſured 
her ſhe ſhould keep a ſeryant herſelf; and ſo Chriſtiana 
conſented to be married at Dulwich, to humour the old 
mother. | | 


Now every body knows that the cheapeſt way of 


reaching London from the coaſt of Cornwall is by ſea, 
and it would have been alſo, as the wind then was, the » 


moſt expeditious, had not the ſhip ſteered the courſe to 
Cork, inſtead of the river Thames; in ſhort, 
Chriſtiana was again deceived, robbed, and deſerted ; 


and miſerable muſt have been her fate in a ſtrange cquny 
try, without money or friends, had it not occurred to 
er, that letter to Mr, Adderly, the great banker, 
eas esch him with more expedition aud: certainty 


nan one the wrote by the ſame poſt to Mrs: Littleton. 
Mr. Raderly, who could make out little more of her 


iwas chat ſhe was in diſtreſs, wrote immediately 


ber grief and aſtoniſhment to find no Holly Aſh 
i the houſe and all the out buildings were 
ss a heap of aſhes. Almoſt frantic, ſhe ran 


= 21s. correſpondent” at Cork, inclofing her direction, 
nd an order to ſupply her with money to defray her 
xpences to . by the firſt veſſel to Liverpool or 
= mouth, from whence ſhe made all the haſte her 
ies would admit, to return to Holly Aſh; but 


esse neighbour, of whom ſhe learned that the 
ec wokfire ne mortal could tell how, at day break, 
Eefore any aflitance arrived, was burnt to the 


s 


dat no lives were lt; Madam Littleton 


. Watle maſter, with her maid and the gentleman, who * 


was 
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was be like her ſweetheart, went off to London, fg 
letting the land to farmer Tolly. N 
Chriſtiana was now more diſtreſſed than when aban. 
doned at Cork by Mr. Caſey. 4 | 
She was become ſo inured to misfortune that fhe 
not only dreaded, bat ſuſpeRed every things and there. 
fore with a heavy foreboding heart was preparing v 
fer off on foot on ber way to London, when the man 
- who uſually brought the letters, told ber two were 
lying at the poſt houſe at Truro directed for her, au 
promiſed to bring them the next day. | 
Chriſtiana was received with kindneſs by the neigh 
. bours, and invited to ſtop with them till ſhe recovercd 
her ſtrength, but the letters actually in ſome degree 


- 2 - 


Letter-the Firf. | 

ur DARE JEWSL,; | 
yah hope you are got home ſhaf, as for me, I am aſe! 
| faking a trip over ſea, and faith, jewel, if I bury Moll 
Caſey, my laful wife, and get a black princeſs, | wil 


"4 truly pay you all the money and goods of mine I hadd 
Yours, being your faithful ſaryant, 


PATRICK CASEY, 


— — — — 
Letter the Second, | 


In the preſent conſuſion of my mind I know 0 

whether to addreſs this letter to Lady Magdalena d 
. Chriſtiana ; alas ! I never more ſhall. behold either 
what can I fay—how account for my actions! oh 500 | 
God! forgive me,—dear lady, believe your child ein 
' as dear'to me as my own exiſtence, —he is {a fe, be en 
well ! oh that I dared ſay more! WOroke 


8. LITTLETOR 
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1 Was not poſſible for Chriſtiana to conceive that 
Ws, Littleton could be guilty of ſo cruel an act as to 
deprive an injured and unfortunate mother of her only 


conſolation ; but nothing could be more clear than that 


ſhe had herſelf deſerted her truſt, and dreading nothing 


now. ſo much as the ſorrow and reproaches of her be- 


loved miſtreſs, ſhe ſet off on foot for Plymouth inſtead 
of London, reſolved to beg a paſſage to Liſbon, not to 
meet Magdalena, but to hide from her. 

The maſter of a Liſbon trader, a prime ſailor who 


was in the cuſtom of running without convoy, heatd 


her pinful-tale, and conſented to give her a paſſage. 
Fatigue; grief, and hard living before ſhe was re- 
ceived on board, affected both har body and mand, and 


ſhe was in the height of a delirious fever when the ſhip . 


was becalmed, in fight of a French fleet then bo 
to the Fat Indies, and captured. / _ 8 
The ſituation of the poor Portugueſe excited the 
compaſſion of Monſieur Blandel, a furgeon appointed 
to the garriſon of Pondicherry, who with his wife were 
patlengers in the ſhip to which the trader ſtruck, and 
itead offending her into port with the other priſoners, 
be prevailed on the Admiral to let her remain on board 
io ae, an event he expected would certainly happen. 
The care of this good man, and the kindneſs of 
bis wife counteraRted the fatal prognoſtics; Chriſtia- 
va's conſtitution was remarkably good, and ſhe reco- 
vered to repay the charitable- kindneſs of Mr. and 


Mrs. Blandel by the moſt grateful and zealous fidelity, 
aud though often ſeized with ſuch fits of frantic grief 


as proved at times a mental derangement; ſhe became 
 cllential to the comforts of her maſter and miſtreſs, 
Wat they looked upon, and treated her rather as their 


bild than ſervant. 


=_— wa at that period of the Carnatic war when the 
ions of Heringapatam were crowded with Europeans, 
oe great mortification of Hyder-Ally, daily 
err the cruelties inflicted by his. officers, 
s cheir other miſeries, the {mall 4.0x 
oke out among chem. * 
| an Hyder 


"4 
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of Pondicherry, the 7 of his good ally 


dame, Who indeed was not only a very good dodtre;; 


who in their own country were free and uncontroul- 


order to inſtruct his battalions in the manual exerciſe 


priſon, happened to (ce this man, and was at fit 
i 
__ © reſt till ſhe had convinced Monſ. Blandel, firſt that be 


. infinite ſervice. © 


' made formal application for*the aid of the young 0: 


y = 
of : . 
* wo 
: 


Hyder wiſhed to have his people inkroQed in the 
European arts by the unfortonate priſoners,” and amn. 
ious to preſerye their Hives, applied to the governor 


the moſt chriſtian king for medical aſſiſtance. 

Monhenar Blandel, whom avarice now detained in 
the eaſt, flattered by Hyder's particular mention of 
him, and tempted with the large reward he expected 
to receive, offered himſelf for the ſervice, and Ma- 


herſelf, but had inſtructed Chriſtiana to be ſerviceable, 
infiſting on accompanying Monſieur, they ſet ou, 
with a grand convoy, firſt to Arcot and then to Se- 
ringapatam. 95 | 

ariſttana was at leaſt as much an Engliſh as 2 
French' woman, and could not ſee ſo many miſerable 
wretches groaning under every ſpecies. of tyranny, 


able lords, without feeling a deſire to alleviate their 
ſufferings. | 


A young officer, who had refuſed to obey Hyder's 


was, with ſome other refratory Europeans ordered 
into cloſe confinement preparatory to the torture, un- 
der which many of the Engliſh troops expired. 

Chriſtiana, in one of her curious rambles over the 


hto ſmitten with his phyſiognomy, that ſhe did not 


exerted himſelf too much; then that he muſt have an 
European, afſiſtant added te the fix natives he 4 þ 
from" Pondicherry.; and laſt, that ſhe had ſelected a 
young Engliſhman for that purpoſe, who, though an 
officer, could read Latin, and would of courſe be of 


Mont.” Blandel, who loved his eaſe above all things 
but money, was not ayerſe to accept an aſſiſtant who 
could read Latin, and therefore at Chriſtiana's inſtance 


cer, Which was immediately granted on the part 
Hyder, but refuſed by the priſoner himſelf; 500 
. * 11 N | 2 ay 1 4% 


"© 


i — 
2 . 
F 


a handſome creature give himſelf up to be mangled b 
theſe barbarians ; get my palanquin directly; 2 m 
hear reaſon,” 
Hyder-Ally had by this time drawn his laſt accurſed 
each in the commiſſion of .innumerable murders ; 
ſcarce had the gallant Colonel Baillie fallen a victim 
to his infernal draughts before a period was put by the 
Almighty to his own Life; but \ 8 of tyrants ra- 
ther mereaſed than ſoftened the miſery of the wretch- 
ed European priſoners ; 7 5 Saib might be ſaid 
to feaſt on their agonies and drink their tears; and 
chiefly it was his delight to reek his bloody vengeance 
on the Bedamore captives who, crowded into different 
priſons, were ignorant of the fate of their fellow ſuf- 
erer, nor indeed knew who among them had ſurvi- 
vel the carnage of the defeat; and ſo far was Tippoo 
from paying any reſpect to the officers, they were the 
particular objects of his revenge. Oh may Britons 
never forget that a general officer in one of the priſons 
had food fet before him, which he was given to un- 


dera was poiſoned, and that he was after kept 


withour ſuſtenance till in a raging delirium he allayed 


the cravings of nature by greedily devouring his own 


death } ! 

The young man, who made fo, ſudden and ſure a 
conqueſt"of a little brown ugly woman, old enou ho 
be bis mother, had loſt his only friend in the laſt atal 
lortie; Europe had nothing, Aſia nothing fox him, 
and miſery, fi 

role againit the ſavage crew by whom his only friend 
e and when Tippoo commanded to teach his flaves 
| we Engliſh exerciſe, he preferred death to obedience, 

relolving to die by his own hands the moment they 
vere unbound. + | | 

% laid the little brown ugly woman holding her 
doe as the paſſed to the dungeon, I have 1 


on themſelves.” * * 


« *% N 
— 9 
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« Sandi" Dei 1” exclaimed Chriſtiana, * will ſuch 


© joy, is of all countries; yet his ſoul 


known ſome Englimmen cruel to women, but this is 
ie 1 thovught'they would not have confide- 
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n breach of the duty he owed his dead friend al 
"himfelf;' for as to king and country, they were ties i 


| have procured for you; you don't ſpeak, and mercy 
upon me how ghaſtly yo look; come rouſe yourſelf, 


dame Blandel, the beft dofreſs, and Monſieur, 


- * which” heroes dreſs him is by no means 1o plcaſat 
x reſcourſe to a young man, as the houſe of the bel 
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The deſpairing prifoner ſtarted ; though broken an 
bad, it was Engliſh ſhe ſpoke. | | 
% What a filthy hole,” continued ſhe, js thi, 
and what à fool are you to refuſe the great place! 


you will elſe be a muſſelman in the next twelve hour, 
and how ſoon after a corpſe, heaven knows.” 
I am reſolved to die,” ' groaned the priſoner. 
« Then you reſolve to be a fool,” replied Chriti. 
a; « what die! with thoſe eyes, thoſ. teeth, that 
Bet you Gall nes de, you malt tve with Me 
the 


fineſt ſurgeon in all the world, and inſtead of teach 
the Chaylahs to murder. your countrymen, you ſul 
learn of me how to heal their wounds and relieve 
their miſery.” E 5 

« The ver liſtened attentively ; Could this vo 
man deceive! in his own tongue too! nod again be 
liſtened. p | 

+ Chriſtiana was very ugly, but ſhe was alſo very fi 
cere ; the benevolence beaming from her black ea, 
concealed the deformity of her fallow checks, t 
though our young officer had reſolved to die, it ws 
becauſe no means offered to preſerve life without 


air to him; but death, however gorgeous the robe i 


"dodtreſs and fineſt ſurgeon in the world, who hat 
little ugly good humoured female aſſiſtant, 

„% You certainly are my good angel,” (aid tit 
young officer, following Chriſtiana to the palanqwhl 
after ſhe had produced. the order. for his liberty. 
e YO ee Ka J have been ci 
"angel before, but that was by a devil ;” now loo 
earnefly"in his face, and twinkling the tears 
her eyes, “I do really think you an angel every 
I Wok on you; you, on the contrary, perhaps (W 
ie a devil; but they have a ſaying in your coun 

8 | | «« p_ 


* 
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* the bridge that carries you ſafe over; u 
lat, and follow my palanquin.” 


Never was the — of Chriſtiana ſo high in 


en of Menfteur Blandel, and Madame his 


iſe, as when the. young man had for two days lived 
their preſence, 

« He. knows: Latin,” faid Chriſtians; Meonfeut 
ought there were few things be did not know. 


= © Except,” replied Chriſtiana, « curing the backs | 
We his countrymen after the tamarind twigs have laid | 


1 dem bare.“ 
WW Madame thought ice would teach him that oo, 
ed, what do you call him?“ 


« I call him Chriſtian,” ſaid Chriſtiana, 1 


Wc is my E's but though I delivered the order 
We bis diſcharge from the priion, I am ignorant of 
Wis name.” 

& While this diſcourſe was paſſing a papilliot having 
roppedfram Madame's tete, Chriſtiana was replacing it. 
= His name,” faid Monſieur Blandel, putting on 
ppectacles and looking on a lift, * his name is 


orace Littleton.“ 


ad of ine muſlin and lace, was in an inſtant torn to 
eces. 

© Horace Littleton !“ ſhrieked Chriſtiana, flying 
et che ſaloon, and having found tle young man, 
aged him with her to Monſieur and Madame, 
* 1s your name. Horace ? are you from England ? 


your bleſſed kar? and how is it poſſible 27 
re forgot her poor Chriſtiana !”? 

The young man burſt into tears. | 

—_ ib yes!” cried he, in a voice babes by 
a feeling, I well remember the burning of 
—_— houſe, and never, never will that dear ſha ow, 


erateated from my memory. My n you 
ee mother is before me!“ 


3 — 4 
. . 
| 


A I ted her. 
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OF came Madame's tete. which together with the - 


{| you live at Holly Afi before it was burnt? where 


ich arthis moment is preſent to my imagination, | 


= Poor * was near ' Glaniag ne > op- 
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was fon to the firſt Don Henry Rinaldo Condoftel 
Albertiaa, who married a princeſs of the houſe of Bou. 


But Who was his father?“ interrupted Monteur 


Mes. Hanſon died, -to Europe, to the care of a tclatu 
; _ of hers, the maſter of a free grammar ſchool. 


never ſeen my lady?” 


idea,” 


- heard of your aunt; the abbeſs of the orger of Vercy* 


* 
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„ What does all chis mean?“ ſaid Monſieur, «+ hiy 


true mother! is he then your ſon?” _ 
„My con!” repeated Chriſtiana, throwing herſelf 
ob her knees and kiſfing his feet, no, the holy vitzi 
forbid he ſhquld have ſuch an unworthy mother! no, be 
is ſon to Lady Magdalena, who was daughter to his 
Excellexcy: Don Philip Rinaldo Condoſtello, who uu 
ſon to Don Perez Xantiver Condoſtello Albertina, wh 


bon, Wwho— 


% The third couſin to an Engliſh peer, who deſenei 
to be drenched with mayum and cut up with twigs o 
tamarind;—ob ! my deareſt child, where is my lady! 
and What is become of? but now I think of it, you al 
yourſelf Littleton, how is that??“ 

Horace could not tell; all he remembered of tha 
early period of his life, was being carried on board: 
ſhip, and living a long while at fea, where he was toll 
to call Mr. Hanſon, who was his mamma Littletor! 
huſband, papa; and that then, as he afterwards knev, 
he lived at Philadelphia, from whence he was ſent uber 


* What!” interrupted Chriſtiana, have you de 


Oh no! though I have tried to ſee her in whatere 
country I bave been ; my heart has every where fondy 
ſought to trace her grand demeanour, her melting «6 
and that tender voice of which it retains ſo lively # 


..* Oh Jeſs!” cried Chriſtiana; “ and have you nen 


never heard of any relation but the people I 
Sancta Maria! nor of the hundred thouſand 
dollars my dear bleſſed lady went to Liſbon to fetch 
IJ never was maſter of five ſhillings till taken wh 
the protection of the friend who was killed in th 
ſortie at Bedamore.” | « os 6 


{ 


| 
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« Viable l diable !” cried Chriſtiana, tearing off her 
cap, and ſeized with one of thoſe fits of frenzy to which 
ſhe was 3” 6 during the early part of the time ſhe lived 
with Monheur ; ſhe fell into conyulſions, ſo that the 
young officer was obliged to ſuſpend the intereſt and cu- 
nolity, ſhe-excited till her recovery. | 


Mean while the reader will return to the Holly Aſh, 


at the period when Mr. Caſey ſet out to humour his old 
mother with the ſight of his bride. | ; 

Mr. Hanſon was that fort of adventuring fpirit, who 
never Tet an opportunity of forwarding any deſign he had 
formed, flip through his fingers, and ſo ſucceſsful had 
been his addreſs to Mrs. Littleton, that there was at this 
time nothing he choſe to aſk which ſhe could refuſe. 

The unfortunate woman was indeed now waiting her 
fat from him with all that trembling ſolicitude a female 
not totally abandoned to vice and invulnerable to re- 
morſe, muſt feel, while panting for the honour of a wife 
and pride of a mother, ſhe fears to be left to ſhame and 
reproach. K 0 | . 

But in order to elucidate the character and motives 


of Mr. Hanſon, we muſt retrace the old ory ſtill fur- | 


ther back. . . | 

Captain  Montreville, the reader knows, was third 
couſin to the Earl of Gauntlet, and remote as was his 
oe of being ever benefited by his noble relative at 
the time, he vaunted it to the ſimple Magdalena, a courſe 
years not only opened his proſpects but rendered his 
ier brother an anxious watch on all his arrange- 
WW ments. | 
= James Montreville held a place of more honour than 
"ot at Belfaſt, when a beautiful young girl, daughter 
one clergyman, from the north of Ireland, 
ws lor weary; of the vigilant care of her mother, that 
aii to dance with Mr Montreville at a race ball, 
dee wich him, and her father following 
__ lugiuyes very cloſe, the young man was preſented by 
. * wih-an Alternative which ended in a public mar- 
e. 5% he 3 

You. II, 1 5 Mr. 
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caſton, but like many other odd things in the chapter of 


the notice of the viceroy, who broke the heart of a ver 


he heaped on her accommodating huſband. 


- his marriage, and lived openly with a woman as difſolut 


Mr. Montreville was not in the beſt ſpirits on the oc. 


— mig this turned out the molt proſperous event in 
his life. | 

Mrs. Montreville, whoſe dreſs and company at ff 
promiſed to bring her huſband's affairs into a very pa- 
row compals, became celebrated for her beauty and fl. 
cinating manners; without - a fingle merit of his own, 
except an unlimited confidence in his wife, ſhe introdu- 
ced her huſband to all the gay men round that part of 
Freland ; and in the following winter procured for hin 


amiabſe wife, while he expoſed himſelf to general rid: 
cule by his paſſion for Mrs. Montreville, and the favour 


Mrs. Montreville diſguiſed under the appearance dl 
juvenile frivolity, ſtrong obſervation, great policy, aud 
deep cunning, which added to à face where the gract: 
ſeemed to unite their power of faſcination, a bewitching 
ſoftneſs of manner, and an apparent frankneſs of hear, 
well juſtified her boaſt and practice, that ſhe would en. 
flave whatever man ſhe pleaſed, oy 
Mr. Whittal, the agent we have before mentioned, 
was related to this lady, and a ſharer in the family bope 
that a coronet would grace her brow. 
The captain's diſſolute life was well known and ofte 
canvalled in the family; he had no children, denitl 


as himſelf, 

Matters were exactly io this train when Mr. Hao earn 
returned from London with the written anecdotes iron t at 
Mrs. Littleton, and completely confounded the rig pared 


family of the Whittals, who bowever enjoined hin u wh 


keep ſecret what they affected not to believe. | or hin 
Mr. Hanſon had once committed a triffing fax olle 


Which for want of ſome perſon to ſpeak to his charz foiri 


had like to put an early period to his adventures; Won el]; 
accident perhaps firſt ſuggeſted the extreme imports Tow 
of a good character, and as no man could be more is 1 * 
| N , 1 . 7 in 
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iu that reſpeR, the family of the Whittals were perſeQly 
ay with fo faithful a confident. | 


lied, and Captain Montreville, with his female compa- 
nion, were received Pong a whole county, as they. 
approached the family manſion, with bonfires, .ringing of 


place when one lord, no matter how good or how bad, 
drops; and another lord of the ſame deſcription ſuc- 
ceeds, 


the coronet than the new earl, could not be ignorant of 
o important an event ; but as his ſon was ſtill iraſcible, 
and as he did not really believe his daughter was married, 


all his family. 


The Earl's companion, now regretting that avarice, 


| which in order to retain the wages of her iniquity in her 


fatuated captain's offered hand, reſolved at laſt to be ge- 
gerous, and reſign both her riches and charms wholly to 
the Earl, | | | 
Mrs. Montreville could not bear this; ſhe paid an 
uninvited viſit at the manſion, and proved herſelf ſo com- 
plete a Machiavel in the art of pleaſing, that the quon- 
dam Mrs: Montreville was actually diſplaced, and after 


ecure that mall wreck of all ber former power. 
The Earl was now in a delirium of happineſs ; his 
rig iter ſacrificed even the viceroy to him; ſhe 


2d and diſcharged the ſervants, and finding Mr. Ca- 
_ whe ſober, rather difficult to manage, ſhe procured 


collegor's place in the cuſtoms, where, as he was fond 
einde for more reaſons than one, hoped he would 
code bis accounts. | 
Lad Gauotlet had certaioly, reckoning gig us well 


yen his thirty fifth year, but ja conſtitution ninety, 
Wu I 2 0 


* 


The Earl of Gauntlet, having buried kis three ſons, 
bells, and every other demonſtration of joy which takes 

Admiral Herbert, who was much nearer related «to 
he contented himſelf with declining the acquaintance of | 


own power, had hitherto induced her to decline the in- 


Wviolent ſtruggles obliged to retire on a penfion, glad to 


at the head of his table, managed his rent roll, en- 


„ bim, by ber intereſt with ber old friend the viceroy, 


| | $ days, lived to a good old age, He was at preſent 


on 


* 
7 
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not do to wear a coronet and live with his dear fifter ; 


be ſure. 


a by her coulin W hittal the apent, who now appeared 
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and/in ſpite of the tenderneſs of his beautiful ſiſter. io. 
law ; his phyſicians adviſed a. voyage to Liſbon, 
My lord ſtarted.; there were very few things he would 


few years longer, except going to Liſbon, and therefore 
he propoſed Italy. 

The beautiful and now honourable Mrs. Gauntlet, 
had ſome private arrangements to make with Mr. Han. 
ſon previous to her accompanying her dear brother 
abroad; true, ſhe would not believe his marriage, and 
of courſe could not fear an heir, but it was as well to 


ADD 


Mr. Hanſon pleaded the impoſſibility of carrying of 
the reputed ſon of a nobleman, WES 

Te Honourable Mrs. Montreville pleaded the An- 
glelea cauſe as a precedent where the noble injurer wa 
gathered to his fathers in peace, if not with honour, 


and the injured heir expired in a priſon. ch 
He next hinted at the danger. to 
- © She: proved ſhe could protect him. am 
His character, his dear character! on which he {: * 
ſo high a value 3 * 
The Honourable Mrs. Montreville ſmiled, and dif Lit 
playing three bank of England notes for one thouſand tins 
4-499 each, ſaid, it was his character, and the very hin 
High value ſhe knew he ſet on it, that gave her confidence 
in his ability and prudence, well aſſured no other perſon and 
would ' outbid her ; therefore ſhe would be plain, three whe 
thouſand pounds ſhould be bis own as long as the hor- Mac 
rid boy was kept from the world; it muſt be r<turced ' 
with intereſt, it he was known to exiſt. tene 
Mr. Hanſon's eyes devoured the notes, but the pe- left 
nalty was diſtreſſinp. * | othe 
*" You would not have the boy dead?“ ſaid he, is rice 
an under tone. 8 ſitu; 
I would not be in your power, Sir,“ anſwered the he 
lady; “ all I defire is never to hear of him.” + 
Well, madam, and he held his open pal for the teary 
notes. | | ates 


The lady produced a bond, well and firmly worddl 


- wW 


\ 
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witnels it,” and takes the notes in truſt for his friend 


Hanſon till the boy was conveyed away, | 
- Mr. Caſey, of whom Mr. Hanſon had heard much 
from poor Chriſtiana in bis viſits at Brompton, was the 
only Ay in this buſineſs he could think of, who would 
undertake any deſperate job, for which he was well paid, 
without "aſking queſtions, provided it was not attended 1 
with perſonal riſk ; as to the matter of going over the 1 
old ground with poor Chriſtiana, that was a mere E - 
which indeed he had no power to turn iato earneſt, as 

he was married to a bog trotter of his own dear country, 

of whoſe interference he ſtood in ſome awe. 


| | 
Mr. Haoſon's firſt viſit at Holly Aſh had for its object | 
and reward three thouſand pounds, beſides all expences; 1 
znd as the Honourable Mr. Montreville rightly judged, 1 
his regard to character prevented his making conſidants; i 1 
he took charge of both Chriſtiana's letters; one of whick i 
ſuggeſted the means of getting rid of her; the other = 
opened a fair proſpect of ſeparating the mother from her | 
child. He held a council with Caſey as far as related 1 
to the favour intended Chriſtiana, and drew from him, 1 
among other ſecrets, that ſomehow he poſſeſſed a family 34 


ſeal of the Albertina; Hanſon gave its weight in gold $4 
for the valuable trinket, and directly took his paſſage to * 39 


Liſbon, from whence he. wrote, the firſt letter to Chriſ- 
nana by one packet, and by that in which he returned 4 
lumſelf, the laſt to Magdalena. - 4 
Caley, who underſtood his cue, acted his part well, 14 
and received his reward, and returned to his poſt, x4 
where Iriſh whiſkey, and ſmuggled brandy, very ſoon 44 
made him a grave man.” 1 
Mr. Hanſon had been a week at Holly Aſh, not leſs 
tender, and apparently more enamoured than when he 14 
left it, without dropping one word on the ſubject of all 3s 
others the moſt important to Mrs. Littleton, Who, a no- | 
mice in guilt, wanted courage to mention her intereſting 
uation; but when the day after Chriſtiana's departure . |} 
he yu of returning to Ircland, the long pent anguiſh I 
dun ou ſhe avowed: her ſituation with a deluge ff a 
an, auc waited that anſwer he, notwithſtanding his Ii 
vided confternation, was well prepared to give 41 
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Folding her in his arms, he reminded her, that in a0 
the tranſports they had ſhared, the word marriage nere; 
eſcaped his lips; worlds would the affectionate Mn 
Hanſon give, if it were in his power to marty her, 
Mrs. Littleton's bloodleſs face ſunk on his ſhoulder 
It had been his unbappy fate to be united early in 
to a woman deſtitute 27 the power to charm like hi, 
dear Sarah. She was old, peeviſh, and ugly, but rich! 
and ſuch as ſhe was, though he did not live with her, he 
could not unmarry her. | | 
Tears, hyſterics, and every tender exceſs of ſorrow, 
followed this explanation. 
MI. Hanſon's ſorrow and regret were blended with 
hers ; he fat by her bedſide, bewailed their hard fare, 
and at length-propoſed going off to America, where they 
might be every thing to each other. 
_ Mrs. Littteton's mind, naturally weak, was enern. 
ted by ber ſituation ; ſhe was one of thoſe ſtraight laced 
Jadies, who made not the ſmalleſt allowance for female 
* frailty, and naturally expected as little charity from 
others ; fo that My. Hanſon was very right in conclud- 
10g ſhe would joyfully accede to his propoſal. 
What is done baſely, ſhould alſo, Mr. Hanſon 
knew, be done” ſafely.” While Mrs. Littleton was 
Fatiguing herſelf about diſpoſing of her little property, he 
was taking very effectual methods to ſave her every kind 
of trouble on that ſcore ; Jord of the miſtreſs of the 
houſe, he ranged through the apartments without con- 
troul or delicacy, and having fixed his eye on a ſcrutoir, 
about which Mrs. Littleton was very uneaſy, as it cor- 
tained, ſhe faid, all Lady Magdalena's valuable paper, 
particularly the certificate of her marriage, Mr. Hanlon 
choſe to gratify his curioſity at the expence of the locks, 
after Mrs. Littleton was retired for the night; bu 
chough he found ſeveral papers of conſequence, the ont 
he was in ſearch of was in a ſafer place. 
This was à tranſation of which Mrs. Littleton i. 
ways remained ignorant; for ſhe was next mornily 
alarmed by the cry of fire, and though aſſured the rod 


maſt fall in immediately, would not leave ber ow 


| 


| 
i 


| 
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ill ie had awakened her young charge, and ceſcended 


with him in her arms. 1 * 

_ A few wearables were all, beſides, the plate, which 
was principally Lady Magdalena's, that could be ſaved; 
and as Mrs. Littleton had quite made up her mind to the 
Ametican buſineſs, ſhe allowed the ſooner it was put in 
execution. the better. The child might be le with 
Chriſtiana, who Mr. Hanſon was fare to find in Lon- 
don.z 16 off ſet the fond pair, with Dorothy, Mrs. Lit- 
tleton's handlome maid, and Maſter Horace, in one 
poſt chaiſe. | We” 

Arrived at London, an American veſſel was found, 
which had juſt cleared outwards, and Mrs. Littleton 
having nothing to do but find Chriſtiana, agreed to fail 
in her, W | 

Two. vexatious things however ſeemed to menace a 
deſtruction of the well concerted plan; Chriſtiana could 
not be found, and after ſending their little baggage on 

= board, Mr. Hanſon, with great and delicate confuſion, 

on inquired how. his charmer bad prepared for the voyage, 
and their future ſubſiſtence | | | 
Mrs. Littleton. was ſpeechleſs ; it was an inquiſition 
which would certainly have quite as well become her to 
make as to anſwer ; the reſult was, that it was indiſpen- 
lably.requiite to pay down ſixty pounds; and though 
very nich in love, the fond. couple, their maid, and 
ek had not, as Mr. Hanſon ſaid, five pounds amongſt 


Mr, Hanſoo,. who was equally ready with Mrs. Lit“ 
tleton to. place confidence in the maid Dorothy, had pre- 
railed on the former to paſs for his wife at the lodgings, 
and ſhe now felt ©* it. would be miſery to Joſe that which 
« not happineſs. to poſſeſs; yet What was to be 

one? | ** We 

Mr. Hanſon folded his arms and looked diſmal; Mis. 
Uuletog wept; and the roſy cheeked maid Dorothy 
fretted herſelf pale; but at laſt when deſpair ſat brood- 
ing on the foul of poor Mrs. Littleton, when Me. Hag- 
lon had been abſent two whole days, and when Dorothy 
had changed her laſt guinea, the truant returned ala 

* | a brow 
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a brow on which renovated hope was bid td fit in triumph, 
while under oath of ſecrecy, he revealed to Mrs. Lit. 
\" tleton a propoſal, which bad, he faid, that day been 
Made him, os which the ſtarted with hortor ; it was 
imply that of finally adopting, or. rather ſtealing young 
Horace; for which trifling piece of ſervice the Earl of 
Gauntlet, he {aid, would reward them with affluence. 
In Mrs. Littleton's preſent deſperate circumſtances 
. -= fituation is it neceſſary to add her horror was trat 
nt? 
But though thus ſeduced ſtep by ſtep into an acſion 
Which but to have heard ſuggeſted a few months before, 
would have made her tremble ; though happy in the 25. 
parent increaſing fondneſs of the man ſhe loved, and 
though preſented with a number of the little offerings to 
vanity which pleaſe and gratify a fond female, more in 
reſpect to the giver than the gift, there were moments 
when her heart ſmote her, when ſhe felt part of the an- 
„  guiſh ſhe was infliftingz and when her fallen ftate, from 
the reſpectable widow of a brave officer, to the miſtreſs 
of a married adventurer, whoſe deep policy was every 
_hour more evident, and who at fome moments ſhe feat. 
ed as much as at others ſhe loved, filled her with confu- 
Lon and regret. F 
It was in one of thoſe painful paroxiſms ſhe wrote the 
letter to Chriſtiana, poor Chriftiana ! who at that mo- 
ment ſhe was more than fuſpicious was an innocent par- 
ty in the barbarous cheat put on her lady; but regra 
and reflection were now equally vain, as the die was caf 
and the ſlip was failing before the wind to her deſtined 
5 0 But whatever melancholy ſenſation oppreſſed the mind 
of Mrs. Littleton, or as ſhe was now called, Mrs. Hau- 
ſon, Mr. Hanſon enjoyed profound tranquillity ; ſo vel 
had he acquitted himſelf in the buſineſs, and ſo perſed. 
Were the Honourable: Mr. and Mrs Gauntlet pleaſed 
"with his Zeal and activity, that Mr. Whittal not only 
"remitted every kind of expence he had" been at, bit 
- added a fourth bank note of equal value with the othet 
- thiree ; when therefore Mr. Hanſon ſet his foot on Amt 
| 5 | neu 
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and no other drawback on his felicity than a fond woman, 
for whom hc cared very little, a fine boy he wiſhed in 


more than of any thing but his four thonſand pounds, he 
was one of the happieſt men in the province; for beſides 


as he concluded, agreeably ſurpriſed, - when he inform- 
ed her he was appointed to a lucrative poſt in the reve- 
nue. | : nk 

Mrs. Littleton, who was now far advanced in her 
pregnancy, and felt her mind, weak at the beſt, ſink at 


not but Tee the regular train by which a ſcene of iniqui- 
ty, id which ſhe was a principal actor, was conducted. 
The place ſo opportune, the large ſums oftentatiouſly 
ſhewed to her by her huſband, and the expectancy of 
further advantages, all contributed do convinee her of 
the importance of that ſervice he had rendered his friends, 
and the magnitude of that injury ſhe had done to hers'; 
the fond and diſtracted mother was continually before 
ber; ſhe heard her cries and felt her agonies ; if ſhe 
experienced a moment's ceſſation from torture, it was 
when Taviſhing a thouſand tender careſſes on the inno- 
cent victim to avarice and cruelty. | . 

For ſome time Mr. Hanſon did take the trouble to 
looth the perturbed ſpirit of his repentant companion, 
and as be trembled leſt the compunction ſhe felt might 
lead o a diſcovery, he reſolved to become a widower, 
and make her his own legal property. 1 | 
be truth is, the incumbrance of the old wife was an 
nvention to alarm and throw the credulous woman more 
into ig power z had he married her in England, ſhe 
would haye had but one tie on her ſecrecy and compli- 
ance z in the ſituation to which he reduced her, ſhe had 
Many ; but now he confidered;. thoſe who would not 
flare to entertain and encourage the diſaffection of a 


man who was her own agent, and whoſe ſitüation 
WP ould Na eredit to a ſtory ſo evidently ſubverſive of the 
eerreſt of her heart. . = 

11 v1 Mes. 


nenn ground, with four thouſand pounds in his pocket, 
heaven, and a roſy cheeked damſel of whom he thought ö 


the fortune we have juſt mentioned, Mrs. Hanſon was, 


the approach of the trying hour of child birth, could 


, would not bave the ſame ſeruples in regard to a 
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Mes. Littleton could not but be pleaſed with the joy 
her buſband expreſſed at the news he pretended to re. 
ceive of his wife's death, and the eagerneſs, as well 2; 
delicacy, he ſhewed in eſpouſing her. + Pretending buſ.. 
= | nels, he carried her to New York, where they were 
| privately married. | 
The journey taken at an inclement ſeaſon was fatal to 
the miſerable bride ; ſhe was delivered of a till born 
infant on her return to Philadelphia, and brought to 
her houſe in a ſtate of health that alarmed the medical 
people, whom Mr. Hanſon immediately ſent for. 
Mr. Hanſon now devoted himſelf to the duties of his 
office with a zeal, which added to his regard for charac. 
_ ter, would have ſoon eſtabliſhed a friendly intercourſ: 
* between his family and thoſe of the moſt reſpectable ſet. 
k tilers at Philadelphia, and his houſe might have been 
crowded by viſitors, had not the ſituation of the wretch- 
ed miſtreis who carried death in her face, and remotſe 
in her heart, precluded a poſſibility of paying and recei 
ing viſits. . 
Mrs. Hanſon grew . weaker her anguiſh became 
intolerable ; Mr. Hanſon had worn the maſk till be wzs 
"weary; it now dropped, and his wife's ſick chamber 
was no place for him. | 
 Herace was old enough to know and feel, while bs 
Mamma, as he was now in the conſtant habit of callrp 
* her, hang on him with a fondneſs as tender as touching, 
that he was treated with conſtrained. civility by her hu 
band ; as to Dorothy, while her miſtreſs lay ill, wt 
ſo proper as her to keep the keys and manage the hou! 
She had? no time to pay any attention to him; beſides 
" her own health was ſo very indifferent, ſhe was obliged 
to. take country air more than once during Mrs. Liar 
ſon's lingering decline. | 
As her laſt ſtrupgles advanced, Mrs. Hanſon became 
more and more defirous to make atonement for the i 
ry the bad done Magdalena, and confiding her ſentinel 
to Dorothy, wrote a long penitential letter, which wn 
" addrelled to Mr. Adderly, and eojoined her to {cod'®# 
Evogland by the firſt packet. 28 
J | 5 Doroul 
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Dorothy, the roſy cheeked Dorothy, . in high ö 
bon With her maſter, and could not, without breaking 4 


a ſolemn compact between him and her, ſend any letter 
to. England which was not firft ſubmitted to his inſpec- } 
tion 3 the reſult of which was, getting another ſervant 77 
10 ſuperintead the domeſtic affairs, and placing Dorothy 1 
wholly about her miſtreſs, not only with the view of ii 
iotercepting letters ſent by any other means, but to pre- 1 
vent _the aſhduity and tears of the boy from being te- = 
warded by too unlimited a confidence. | LL 
- Whether the dying woman, tormented by the re- 4 
proaches of her own conſcience, and ſeverely hurt by .=- 
herbuſband's neglect, was leſs credulous' than ſhe had 
been or whether it was the thought of the moment, it 
is impoſſible to ſay, but ſhe ſent Horace in her own 
ame to the moſt reſpectable mmiſter in the place, to 
requeſt he would viſit her; and the firft notice Mr. Han- 
ſon bad of the matter was the entrance of the very un- 
welcome pueft into his houſe. | g 
Mr. Ranfon was very Happy in reſpect to his reli- 
gious principles; he might at this moment have adopt - 
ed what form of worſhip he pleaſed, but he now choſe 


to be in a ſanRified paſſion, when a clergyman entered I: | 
his doors; his dear wife, he proteſted, hould die in 43 
we diſſenting faith, in Which ſhe had always lived, = 
na be was certain ſhe had not ſent for that gentleman. 1 


This the gentleman readily admitted, byt added, 1 
that his friend, whom ſhe had ſent for, being confined - - * 2 
to his bed, he was moved by che earneſt eareaties'of 
the little boy. 5 * | S N ; 1 
Dan the little boy!“ vociferated Mr. Hanſon, q 
too much agitated to remember what was due to his 
character. 4 r eee 34 
Is he your father, my dear?” aſked the clergy- 4 
man, wich a diſpleaſed countenancgde. —_ 
No, Sir, he is only my poor mamma's huſband.“ 44 


* Shew me the way.” | 61k f 
Aud in ſpite of a declaration from Mr. Hanſon, that | 
his houſe was his caſtle, the clergyman was conduct- 14 
ed bythe child into the ſick chamber, followed alſo 4 
4 k 

us 

| 


- by Mr. Hanſon, who pale, enraged, and trembling . 
expected ro !els than a full confeſſion from» hiswife. 
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_ "injured mother and 


. . care What you ſay; do not ruin your huſband.” 


by heavens!” 5 


muſt go to my brother.“ 


elt to the miniſter.” 


= = = 
= x 
— 


If ſuch wete the 2 woman's intentions, they 
were prevented by faintings, which now continued 
ſacceſhyely, and ſhe had only ſtrength co requeſt the 
gentleman would have the goodneſs to viſit her the 
next day. on 

| Never had the roſy cherked Dorothy ſeen fo fer 
A glance directed to her from her kind maſter ; nor 
Indeed had the leſs deſerved it, as the watch ſhe kept 
on her miſtreſs was ſo inceſſant, that the child, whoſe 
anxious gaze explained her half uttered meanings, 
could not make the ' moſt 'trifling reply ſhe did not 
note. = | | Wn nk 
Mr. Hanſon however from this hour kept watch 
kimfelf, re-aſſuming the fondneſs he once proteſled, 
and affecting the moſt profound ſorrow, —ſo very pro- 
found and 'unutterable as nearly perſuaded the dying 
woman it was not the want of, but the exceſs of ten- 
derneſs that kept him from /iving by her bedfide. 
During this night, which was one of dreadful agony 
to Mrs. Hanſon, ſhe would not let Horace leave her, 
but collecting all her ſtrength and ſpirits to one point, 
implored her haſband to reſtore that dear child to his 


e Sally! my dear Sally!“ anſwered Hanſon, „take 


« Tell me not of ruin,” faltered Mrs. Hanſon, 
«my pal is in torture, promiſe you will.” 
« 1 do! I do!” be eagerly interrupted, « I vil 


One thing more; I am ill, the hand of death i 
"on me; bit I muſt have him ſent to England; be 


„ He ſhall} he ſhall!” 
„ Alas ! Mr. Hanſon, would to God. I dared to 
truſt you,” ry | be”. 
Not truſt me, Sally, my dear Sally! by the Gol 
that made me, by his judgments, and by my ſoul's 
cternal hope . 1 Ll 
„Do not wear, Mr. Hanſon, for in this I wil 
or truſt to any intereſted being,—l mean to make Us 


— 
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ee minifter ! oh Sally! you will then ruin me 
with your dyin breath, - you will reveal | 
«No; 1 will not; you have promiſed, and oh! 
remember how ſacred the promiſe to a ſoul on the 
verge of eternity ; will you remember that?“ | + 
«May I be annihilated when I forget a wiſh of $ 


| my dear Sally!“ | a 
„Well then, you have promiſed to reſtore this * 
ee boy to his injured mother. Horace, you are old Wo 
enough to remember; I tell you I am net, and Mr. = 
Hanſon Knows 040 75 your mother; he promiſes to 1 
reſtore you to her.“ | | " 
Mr. Hanſon ſwore, and ſwore again ; a torrent of 1 
proteſtations, which all the hoſt of heaven were ad- 3 
jurell 6 witneſs, were paſſing his lips, when convulſi- | | 
ons ſeized the poor mortal to whom they were ad- | 
drefled, and ſhe expired before night. : ip 4 
Mr. Hanſon could now think of his chara&er ; he 
recolleted that to his wife's parting breath, in pre- 
ſenee of a doctor, who had been ſummoned to admi- 
niſter the laſt cordial, and pocket the laſt fee, ſhe 
perſiſted in declaring the child was neither his nor 
hers ; in adjuring him to commit him to the care f 
her brother, and, finally, to reſtore him to his mo- 1 
ther, the whole forming that kind of intereſting myſ- _— 
tery as might be remembered; had there been no 
witneſs but the child himſelf, means might have been 
found to quiet him; but as matters ſtood, he dared 
not hazard a common contingency, by ſending him 
out of the way; ſtill leſs did he chuſe to keep him 
in the eye of curioſity ; bis character and his intereſt 
ere at ſtake ; therefore reſolving to make a virtue of 
We "ecellity, he ſent for the good clergyman, and as the 
WT {reſt mode of enforcing belief, pretendiog to ſacrifice 
hs own wiſh to the whim of his dead wife with an a 
il grace, beſought him to take on himſelf the trouble 1 
of {ending the boy to Europe, not without ſtrong ex- =_ 
prelions of reſentment at his wife's doubt of #is care 
of the child, whom however he declared ſhould be 


is heir | 
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The clergyman, who was as ſenſible; as deyay; 
could not bat acknowledge the requeſt was extraordi. 
mary ; but as he was not a reſident in the country, it 
1 might be intended to his-fick friend. 
Mr. Hanſon, who had very. cogent' reaſons 10 

prevent the poor weeping. boy's being talked 0, 
_ expreſſed ſo much anxiety to perform his promil: 
6 to his wife, and ſo much impatience at any 
"tf delay, that the clergyman entirely forgetting the oath 
1 of the preceding day, conſented to take a joint ſhare 
7 in the concern of ſending the lad to his uncle, which 
an opportunity offered of doing before Mrs. Han 


| #4 was buried; and he wrote to a friend at Briſtol, whe:: | 
1 a2 a ſhip was immediately bound, to receive the boy, and dre: 
_ ſend him to Merionethſhire to Mrs. Hanſon's brother, pat 
1 2 a clergyman of probity and character, who was mal. ſon 
br ter of a free grammar ſchool. . 9 fore 
1 | A ſcene ſo impreſſive, awful, and intereſting, coul 1 1 
—_—_— not fail retaining a place in the memory of a boy d he | 
_—_—  cven years old, although the few days he remain! onc 
1 with Mr. Hanſen he treated him with the utmoſt ten- pro 
* derneſs, and his young heart, now bereft of one m- lon 

| ternal friend, languiſhed for that moment, when M. pat; 
Hanſon's promiſe to reſtore him to his mother ſhout up 

be fulklled, | dea 

N Mr. Lewis received Horace with true Cambtin ces 

hoſpitality ; he had heard from his ſiſter when {he | ban 

her own ſon, and therefore would have known, vo. ſam 

withſtanding her defire to conſign this lad to him, tut ] 

he was not hers, bad ſhe not ſo far eluded the ra) int 

cäheeked Dorothy as to write a few incoherent lines u pen 

her brother, beſeeching him to be a father to it jack 

. adopted; and as he had never heard of her front fol. 

1 _ .* me of her departure from England, he became cut wot 

F ous to learn all the child could remember of her firuf witl 

1 hiſtory. : | ; befc 

N Mx. Lewis was very learned, but a man of that i ſtolk 

= 1 ple integrity of heart as effetually laid him open fene 
1 fagrant impoſition, and prevented his ever us 
- petting deceit till he ſuffered by it; it was a {ralf | 
| | Rory the child told, but it might be exaQtly * . 
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ind as he found he had a brother-in-law of ' ſome re- 
ſpedability, he was diſpoſed to think the beſt of him; 
Mr. Hanſon's punctual remittances of the money for 
the boy's board and clothes was a proof of his juſtice, 
though the dropping all epiſtolatory correſpondence, 
andceafing to teſtify the ſmalleſt curioſity in reſpect to 
his health, morals, or improvements, were none of his 
Affection or humanity ; his neglect however, ated as a 


fimulus on old Lewis as long as he lived, and his ſue- 


cellor, who tho?! more a man of the world, adopted his 
partial regard for the elegant unfriended youth, 

Horace by degrees thought on paſt ſcenes as of a 
dream of youth, and at lenght ceaſed to weep with im- 
patience, to hope, to expect the time when Mr, Han- 


ſon would perform the engagement ſo ſolemnly en- 
forced by his wife, ſo ſacredly promiſed by himſelf, of 
'« reſtoring the child io his injured mother; nor did 


he know the riches, the pride, or the power of him he 
once called father; and fo much had bigh living and 
proſperity improved his pe, that it was not till 
long after he was told he had no father, no friend, no 
patron but Sir Solomon Mufhroom, when bid to look 
up to him with humble gratitue for that ſupport he 


dearly earned, that he could by combining circumſtan- 


ces and recollections be certain his poor mamma's huſ- 


band, and the little great Knight, was one and the 


lame identical perſon, 
Iaac Muſhroom, who had figured in the great world 


in the ſeveral characters of ſhoeblack to a Jew broker; 


peneil and flipperſeller in St. Paul's church-yard, 
jackal and underſtrapper at a lottery- oſſice, bailiff's 


follower, money broker, man of the ton, huſband to a 


woman of faſhion, whoſe heart, had it been endowed 
win an atom of feeling, he muſt have broken long 
before ſhe died of a ſurfeit, and laſtly, as receiver of 
tolen- goods ; having been tranſported for the laſt of- 
tence, he eafily obtained liberty to commence his man- 
euvres in the Colonies. 5 


Burthough he did not want for money, he could not 


ge connexions or correſpondence, not even among 
wbembe of Abraham, for Iſaac Muſhroom was not a 
; | man 
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man of character; but it had fortunately happened, 
his lady being Iriſh, he on ſonie occafion did an act of 
kindnels in the money way for one of her near rel:. 
tions, who accepted the obligation without aking about 
his character; that relation was father to the beauiif,| 
and honourable. Mrs, Montreville, afterwards Counties 
of Gauntlet, who at her worthy father's requeſt, wrote 
to her good friend Mr. Hanſon in his behalf. Iſaz 

_ Muſhroom had plenty of what Mr. Hanſon moſt loved, 

„Money; and Mr, Hanſon having that which Mr, 

Solomons found moſt need of, “ Character,“ they 

privately agreed to ſupport each other. 

Mr. Hanſon had the name of great imports and ex- 
ports, while Mr. Muſhroom found the cath, ſtood the 
riſk, and ſhared the profit. 

This league laſted as long as the old Jew, who was 
worn out with vice rather than age, lived ; and though 
ſuch a thing cannot be charged to Iſaac Muſhroon 

during his life, he certainly did manifeſt a ſenſe of gra- 

titude- at his death, by leaving all his wealth to his 
friend Mr. Hanſon, on the expreſs condition of his 
dropping the name of Hanſon, and taking up that of 

Maſhroum ; which condition he was very ready to 

accept; and the Honourable Mrs. Montreville having 

now ſeen. Lord and Lady Gauntlet, he remembered 
certain arrangements, which though well paid for at tte 
time, now that he could either confirm or revoke, he 
conſidered himſelf as entitled to a higher conſideration; 

- he accordingly left a deputy in his place, and embarked 

for England. | | 


CHAP. XIII. 
The Long Story is at length concluded. 


Tur beauty, the intereſt, the virtue, and the huſband 
© 


the lovely Counteſs of Gauntlet were now tranſ- 
planted to the Britiſh court, where the reader * 


\ 


| 
. 1 P 


— — 
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been already informed the extraordinary qualities of 


her mind and perſon pleaſed ſome, diverted others, and 


ſurpriſed all. | 

Mr. Hanſon was announced at the Earl's Windſor 
refidence, juſt as her ladyſhip was taking the opinion of 
z jeweller on the value of ſome fine diamonds, preſented 
to her” by the huſband of her moſt intimate female 
friend. 5 1 1 | 

Hanſon !“ repeated the Earl, «© Hanſon! what 
the devil brings him here!! 

«Hanſon !“ exclaimed the Counteſs; “oh the hor- 
rid naſty fellow ! what does he want!“ 

«Whatever he wants,” ſaid the Earl, “ ave muff ſee 
125 Ae 

«You may, if you pleaſe, Lord Gauntlet; but 
beſides the little houſe, I muſt poſitively ride with Lord 
Dupero this morning ; he requeſts it in the card which 
accompanied the jewels, and the cannot be refuſed,” 


lordſhip, * and I think I will ſee this fellow below.“ 


for me to the brute. Good morning.“ 

The Earl bowed to the ground, and having ſeen her 
|+|yſhip's pretty foot and ankle graſped: by her tall 
valet, as ſhe vaulted into her ſaddle, ordered Mr. Han- 
ſon to de ſhewn to his ſtudy, if the place where he dref- 
ed,” and where a few books were every morning co- 
rered with powder, could be ſo called. 

Elis lordſhip did not find Mr. Hanſon ſo unimportant 
a viitor as he expected; he was dreſſed in handſome 
mourning';z came in his own faſhionable, well appointed 
carriage ; and as ſoon as with his lordſhip's permiſſion 
be was ſeated, talked of the India Bonds, Navy Bills, 


and Bank Stock, he inherited from a friend, on the 


ning" conſideration of taking his name, and that he 
* cometo England to obtain an act of Parliament for 
odoing, = 
| With this converſation my lord was the leſs likely to 
* entertained, as his viſitor, who in writing to him 
; fer Ms wife's death, had mentioned a mortality in his 
h, u a way that was interpreted by the peer and 
N peereſa 
* 


” 


„The jewels are certainly very fine,” replied his 


«Do, my dear lord, and ſay any thing you pleaſe 


_ 


| 
| 
| 
4 
7 
1 
'F 


* 


body, and which, in confidential hands, might be made 


Friend. 


nobleman ſtood in more need, might come into hö 


- he took an opportunity of talking over the affair wit 


contract.“ 


the contract was gained, and Mr. Hanſon derung 
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peereſs exactly agreeable to their own wiſhes, was no 
moſt: provokingly filent on the ſubject of moſt conſe. 
quence tothe Parl and his beautiful Counteſs, 

Mr. Hanſon however, whoſe character roſe in price 
with his fortune, ſpoke of the value of his place i 
America with contempt, and of the ſituation with dil. 
gulf, as the troubles were already menacing every 
province; and, in ſhort, was ſo completely independent, 
that he yentured to ſpeak of a contract, which, if the 
diſturbances ended in a war, muſt be given to ſome 


productive to the perſon who could procure it for; 


Lord Gauntlet was in many reſpects extremely floy 
of apprehenſion; he was often ſeized with a conve- 
nient deaſneſs, and had the misfortune to be on (one 
occahons very dim ſighted ; but none of theſe imyeti- 
ments happened juſt now to affect him; he pertcly 
underſtood how a large ſum of money, of which m0 


own hands; and as ſoon as his Lady and Lord Dupero 
had repoſed themſelves after the fatigue of their ride, 


her ladyſhip. 7 N 
« Well now,” cried the Counteſs, © it is really the 
molt provoking thing in nature for a horrid fellow u 
et a heap of money, who has not a fingle idea how u 
pend a guinea agreeably; it certainly will be clever 
enough, if you can contrive to hold the bank for hin; 
but I can't underſtand how that is to be done.” 
My lord put himſelf in the attitude of a man wiv 
was perfectly maſter of his own ideas, and willing u 
make them as clear to the conception of others: bt 
her ladyſhip begged ſhe might not be teazed with pi 
.ticulars ; it my lord would juſt ſay in three words wat 
was to be done, ſhe would ſend for Lord Dupero, 3 
make him or ſome body elſe do it. | 
Tbe Earl bowed, ſmiled, and pronounced, I 


"Lady Gauntlet was the rage; the war broke % 


ö 
F 
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Mr Solomon Muſhroom the contractor, and afterwards 
Sir Solomon Muſhroom, the member of parliament, 
and great newſpaper orator, under the auſpices of his 
noble- friends and patrons, the Earl and Counteſs of 
Gauntlet. | | 
Horace, who, when inſtead of being ſent to college 
from the grammar ſchool, was brought to Penry to 
write ſpeeches, could not comprehend how ſuch mira- 
cles had been worked ; he was a diſciple of Sophocles, 
and entirely 1gnoraut of the dark labyricchs through 
which worldly wiſdom works its way. nh 
As ſoon as by the help of his own obſervations and 


recolleftions, he had convinced himſelf that Sir Solo- 


mon Muſhroom was the identical Mr. Hanſon, whom 
his mamma Littleton, had ſo earneſtly implored to reſ- 
tore him to his injured and unfortunate mother, a num- 
ber of other particulars were revived in his memory, 
_ at once ſurpriſed, delighted, diſtreſſed, and enra- 
ed him. | 
: vir Solomon Muſhroom's conduct was not calculated 
either to elucidate, relieve, or mollify ; the recollections 
to which the mind of Horace was perpetually recurring, 
appeared to have totally eſcaped bis memory; nor did 
de by the ſmalleſt hint indicate that he knew ſuch beings 
as Mr. and Mrs. Hanſon ever exiſted. * 
Nothing indeed can be ſtronger proof of the falli- 
biltyattached to extreme vanity, than the aid Sir Solo- 
mon Muſhroom gladly received from the talents of a 
joung man of univerſal reading and ſtrong memory, 
whole fine mind was endowed with faculties to © ſtrew 
lowers in the path of ſcience,” when there were ſo many 


exiſting and potent reaſons why he, of all others, ſhould 


lave been kept in the ſhade, ignorant of the change in 
his name, circumſtances, and exaltation.—But Sir 
Solomon, when poor, conſidered riches as the grand 
atchievement of human wiſdom, and when rich, had 
nothing ſo much at heart as to be thought wiſe ; de- 


lighted with the talents, language, and erudition which 


be contrived to make in appearance his own, he never 
ought of the penalty vanity would inflict on his feel- 
= eas fel love, till one rainy evening, after reviſing 


| a long 
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along ſpeech for the paper, which Sir Solomon cho 
to perſuade others, and tried to believe himſelf, wa 
his own, the young man, with a dignified, though ref. 


peatul earneſtneſs both of voice and look, reminded his [ hay 
patron of his and his wife's promiſe. | give | 
The error of his conduct ſtruck like lightning on Sir whic| 
Solomon's mind ; he had ſolemnly aſſured the Earl and rein, 
Counteſs the object of their apprehenſion was no more; not Cx 

what he wiſhed to forget himſelf. he had never ſuppoſed 8 
a bay! a mere boy | would preſume to remember; and am 5e 
he would in this moment have ſacrificed every rhetoric. on my 
an from Demoſthenes down to Sir Joſeph Mawbey, ot falſeh 
even chicken Taylor, to replace the modeller of his 4 
own eloquent orations, in the Welch grammar ſchool, better 
from whence he took him; he had however one certain demai 
- Card which ſerved him in all exigencies ; Sir 
6 | , | . « * 
„ With that low cunning, which in fools ſupplies, you a 
«« Andamp]y too, the place of being wiſe ; « \ 

-  « With that ſmooth falſhood, whoſe appearanee charms, 8 

« And reaſon of each wholeſome doubt diſarms, * 
he affected to be moved almoſt to tears; vain as it nov braine 
was to deny his own identity, he lamented the angel be relatic 
loſt at the period Horace mentioned, and added, with conſid 
*tended reluctance, that had he not feared to wound yourſe 

is high ſpirit, he would have before told him, that be comes 

was the illegitimate offspring of a relation of Mrs. Han. Sir 
ſon's; that the injuries and misfortunes, which indeed lis ch; 
were part of his beloved wife's laſt words, alluded to tit ger th 

- treatment of her relation from his father, which it would Was ne 
anſwer no purpoſe now to relate, as both the injurer ad! . Fre 
| the injured were long fince in their graves WWE" 
; The black and penetrating eye of the young inquire! Jouth 
| watched every muſcle in the face of the callous ſpeak?! "2 m 
and though ' practice and intereſt combined to brot 1 

his viſage, it could not ſtand the inquiſition; he blub ot ech 

and Horace riſing, ſternly replied, By what misfoÞ 1 8 

tune it is in your power thus to brand the fame of 1 1% Wo 2 : eke 

ther, I know not, but certain I am you do brand 2 2 % 

; | ar al 

J ropoſ 


* 
* 
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will not believe I am the abject thing you lay I am, till 
| have your-authority that what you have ſaid is true; 
give me inſtant proof who were my parents ; the blood 
which this moment {wells my ſoul, and throbs in every 
vein, cannot be ſo deſpicable as you, for what end I am 
not capable of judging, have painted it.” | 

« Young man, replied Sir Solomon, take care; I 
am your only friend ; you are a poor outcaſt, dependant 
on my mercy; and do you preſume to charge me with a 
falſehood ? do you owe me no reſpett ?” 

« Prove.to me who, and what 1 am; I ſhall then 
better know what reſpe& I ought to owe you; I again 
demand who were my parents?“ | 

Sir Solomon was nonplus'd. 

« Who were your parents ! have I not already faid 
you are a baſtard ? | 

« How, Sir!“ and Horace aroſe. 

Sir Solomon alſo aroſe. | 

* And can you ſuppoſe I will entruſt with ſo hot 
brained an inquifitor, the peace and honour of the living 
relations of a frail mother, whoſe ſhame, which they 
conſider as buried with her, would again revive ? Make 
yourſelf eaſy, Sir; curb the fiery ſpirit, which ſo ill be- 
comes you ; you will never hear more from me.” 

Sir Solomon then rang for his valet, and ſtalked to 
lus chamber, leaving Horace in fixed aſtoniſhment, un- 
ger the painful conviction, that the ſchool of Sophocles 
was not the ſchool of the world. | | 
From this hour Sir Solomon Muſhroom remembered 


ooch's injuries, and never was the moſt poiſonous rep- 
e more obnoxious to a timid mind than the fight of 
Horace to him; to mortify and get rid of him were the 
3 plies of his meditation, when he «firſt ſuſpe cted the 
rowing partiality of his eldeſt daughter, by the roſy 
-*cked Dorothy ; the obſervation which confirmed this 
een increaſed his hatred ; and after inſulting the 
_—  Gpnity of foul, which in ſpite of oppreſſion would 
1 Joar above the mean triumph of riches and power, by 
_ pling various mean occupations for his ſubliſtence.; 


: 


5 he 


- 


o much he was every moment adding to the poor 
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he at length, as he flattered himſelf, caſt the hack 
burthen off for ever. : 

Horace, who carried in his deſpairing mind a cor. 

viction of the falſehood endeavoured to be impoſed on 

; bim by Sir Solomon, and the keen reſentments which 

were the natural confequence of ſuch conviction, ha 

acquired a ſtern and reſerved habit, which was far fron 

being a genial trait in his character; but long beforethe 

voyage to India was completed his confidence in Sopbo. 

_ cles revived, and had he not been thrown on the nabols 

| and nabobeſſes of that happy country immediately on his 

arrival, when the Colonel departed to join his regimen, 

ok the little more he ſaw of the ſchool of the world bad 

Hot endeared the great deal leſs of that of Sophocles, 

he might have returned to Europe a rich nabob, an 
made ſpeeches for himſelf. | | 

Horace fo faithfully and honourably entered on the 

duties of his place, that he ſoon became an adept in 

every point except that moſt ſtudied by his compeers ; 

they all ſaved money, while he could barely live; tiac 

however muſt have quickened his ideas, had not the 

news reached Calcutta that General Matthews's army 

was expected to have ſome ſevere conflicts with Tip 

p90, whoſe troops were drawing in vaſt numbers towards 

n | 

Horace ſtood aghaſt at the news; his friend, bis pr. 

© ternal friend, the only being to whoſe kindneſs his hen 

could beat with reſponſive gratitude, might be wounded; 

© . no affeQtionate being near to ſtaunch the ſacred vita 

"ſtream, be might fall, - his beloved remains might le 

expoſed on the unhallowed ground, no grateful band 9 

. cover them; his varying cheeks were deluged wii 

tears ; it was no time to deliberate ; orders were for 

. _ warding to the army; he exchanged the pen for the 

truncbeon, and almoſt expiring. with agitation and fr 

tigue, preſented himſelf before his pans. 

I The Colonel mildly blamed him for giving up au 10, 

. vantageous, Jucrative, and rifing fituation, in exchange 

for one of danger, fatigue, and uncertainty. 


Horace 


— —  _A__ 
—— 
— — OOO 
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Horace mipht have adduced his motives in very few 

words, had he been able to ſpeak at all ; he bathed the 
Nene hand with tears, and as the language of the 
en was. preciſely that he beſt underſtood as well as 


preferred to the fineſt turned periods of the moſt ſtudied 


rated without a ſecond reproof. 
Horace was tbo young and too ſanguine a ſoldier to 
de truſted with any diſtinguiſhed poſt in battle; but it 
was not the honour, it was the danger of his friend he 
was anxious to ſhare. : | 
The Colonel, on the contrary, was ſolicitous to pre- 
ent a young man from ruſhing into peril, who could 
not gad to the ſkill or ſtrength of the troops, and pri- 
ntely applied to the General, to appoint him to com- 
mand a guard on a magazine of ammunition, a poſt of 
confidence and importance, on the day when the fortie, 
which in the deſperation of their then ſituation, was 
determined on. 7 , 
Three hours, the evening before that fatal day, were 
paſſed in private conyerſation between Colonel Buhanun 
and his young friend; the former exhorting the latter 


eloquence, he was received to the warm heart he vene- 


to obey what he called the cruel commands of the Ge- 


neral. 


* Why,” cried be, am I here! wherefore did I 
leave Calcutta, if not to ſhare your danger, to ſerve, or 
atleaſt to die with you!“ 

The Colonel was ſolemn, not dejected; he recurred 
io paſt events, and reminded the young man of other 


means of doing honour to his memory, if he ihould fall, | 


than dying ; he opened to him every ſecret of his heart; 


charged him with commiſſions no leſs ſacred than inte- 


reſting, if he fell, and. bid him claim a ſhare of his glory, 
if he returned victorious,. Nothing leſs than the confi. 
dence the Colonel, at thiy awful period, repoſed in Ho- 
ace, could have recontilgd the latter, after all to the ſe- 

& Paration ; but certain ſolemn obligations, to which onl 
ore ther being in the world was privy, on the . 
of executing which the Colonel declared the peace of 
bs aſt moments reſted, and which was of that ſort of 
olemn binding, and delicate nature which convinced him 
ue ſervice required was dearer far than life to his be- 
1 loved 


* 


| - 


o 


particle of confidence, would have been cruel to bim 
aud could not have affected any of his arrangements. 
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loved friend; changed the paſſionate wiſh to deſert the 


poſt he was commanded to guard, into a melancholy 


"> 


* 


acquieſcence with the arrangements made for him. 
Sad and ſolemn was the parting: The Colonel haring 
totally diſapproved. the late arrangements of the arm), 
felt a ſecret pre ſentiment of the fatal event of the con. 
ing day, and retired in filence from Horace, who took 
his voſt as the General was beating the march. 
A few hours determined the fate of Bedanore; the 
fortie was made with that determined zeal and bravery 
which diſtinguiſh” Britiſh troops, but the enemy were 
"ſaperior in the proportion of one hundred to one; the 
Seapoys were ſtruck with a ſudden panic and fled ; the 
few Europeans who eſcaped carnage were, with thoſe 


left in garriſon, driven, rather than marched, to Seria- ermin 
m, hand cuffed to each other. nel h 
Andi is it,“ ſaid Horace, on hearing Chriſtiani: i 
tale, and comparing it with his own recollection, is ined | 


it then where I cannot look round without beholding ty u 
the miſeries of my fellow creatures, - where affinity i ell as. 
of no advantage, — where I have loſt him whoſe warm WiWdeed i 
heart would have glowed with reſentment at my wrongs, Chrif 
whoſe powerful arm would have arreſted the guilty -N Mo 


preſſor of my parent, where he owiny 
« Lies pierced with wounds among the vulgar dead ;” pe, fi 
in this ſavage region, in thoſe lamented circumſtances | iid, an, 
muſt impatiently bewail, inſtead of avenging the injuries pes to 


of my noble mother l and oh . God ! did I ſuffer the I Tbe f 
brave, un ſuſpecting, open heart of the firſt of men 6 ih 


impoſed on by the ſpecious outſide of a monſter !” [ympto, 
” This is a reflection that Has probably occurred to the ee furp 
reader, bat he is already acquainted with the reaſons twely 
which prevented the communication of his ideas in the receive 


firſt inſtance, and in the laſt, when he received tht The lac 
commands of his friend reſpecting his affairs, it v# led 
at a time when his ſoul was agonized with the '* ſon, 
petition of the misfortunes of his youth, —»bco 190 
heart, torn by the moſt intereſting recollections, 1 
unburthening all its former ſorrows, its preſent ſufſh 
ings, and future beheſts, hen to rob it of a hogl 


%. 
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Madame aud Monſieur Blandel were. moved to tears 
by Magdalena's ſad „though related by Chriſtiana, 
id wounded by her exclamations, ſelf-reproach, and la- 
mentationsz and Monſieur who was ordered, after a few 
months, to return to Pondicherry, having obtained per- 
iſſion to take his aſſiſtant with him, generouſly ſupplied 


rope. | | | 
* the war was not concluded, Monſieur made it a 
joint of honour not to leave the garriſon ; but though 
Madame, who was not in good health, and who had been 
bag uſed to Chriſtiana, felt the loſs ſhe ſhould ſuſtain in 
arting with her; yet it was neceſſary to take a witneſs 
If ſuch importance to England, where Horace was de- 


Wincd not only to expoſe, but, if poſſible, puniſh every 
ny who had been acceſſary to his mother's ſorrows, as 
Well as to exert every poſhble means to find her out, which 
deed was his firſt wiſh. 5 


, from whence they got a ſpeedy paſſage to Hol- 
ad then took the firſt conveyance to Liſbon, in 
pes to hear of, if not to meet Lady Magdalena. 


3 The ſuperior of the order of Mercy, to Chriſtiana's 5 
Wonſhment, was yet a fine comely lady abbeſs, without 


Imptom of mortality about her; and what was fill 
We lurprifiog, ſhe found her own filter had been buried 


received at Holly Aſh from her. | 
The lady abbeſs was well acquainted with the villainy 
n don Magdalena, in order to ſeparate her from 
ba. Y 

e preſent Lord Gauntlet ſucceeding his brother, 
Fan eventful. elucidation of:motives, which at the time 
Wing appeared incomprehenfible. To that deep aud 
2 naud, her ſiſter was ſacriſiced, and ber loſs was 
ech grievous after the laſt interview, wh 


* 45 which a doubt * marriage apa 


= 
y 


tim with money and letters of credit to return to Eu- 


ermined to proſecute his claim, and where, as the Co- 
nel had added a codicil to a counterpart of his former 
nll, which would furniſh him with money, he pre- deter- 


Chriſtiana therefore returned to Europe with Horace, 
pd Monheur defiring her to fix a refidence againſt their =. 
lowing her, hired a neutral veſſel to carry them to the 7%" 


twelve months before the receipt of the loving letter 


3 
the 


. 
1 — 


U 
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the houſe of Albertina, was cleared by the certificate of 
the Romiſh prieſt, and the evidence of Miſs Knighth, 
who now, her father being dead, was married to ano 
lent Portugveſe merchant ;- and happy for the prieſt, be 
_ alſo was dead. Whew 2 , 

The announcing this fact was extremely agreeable tg 
Don Joſeph Tavora Alvarez, as it gave him the undi. 
7 and immediate poſſeſſion of the eſtate ſo long fer 

eited ; for neither of Don Rinaldo Philip Condoſtelo 
Albertina's daughters thought of putting riches in con- 
petition with honour, | | 

The Lady Aurelia fainted away when Horace wy 
introduced to her, and on her recovery acquainted hin, 
that on the death of her ſiſter | 
«What Y” interrupted Chriftiana, © is my lady dead! 
and ſhall I not preſent to her this fine handſome Cariliey 
to make amends for the ſweet little maſter I was ſo wick 
as to leave? 3 
Horace wept ; the infantine remembrance which he 

conſtantly nouriſhed of his mother, was ſo firengthend 
, by his own feelings and the deſcription of others, tbat h 
-- might be truly ſaid to ſee her in his mind's eye, and 
bear the ſenſe of her injuries in his heart's core. 


If b 
aſſert 
of bi 
preſe 
laws, 
ed pi 
whact 
count 
left 

ſhe a 
abhor 
10 ] 


Irritated as the. abbeſs was at the uſage of her fiſt « | 
it would ſeem ſhe had ſome pleaſure in retracing the ebeek 
Kures her heart once preferred, as well as gazing on eircun 
ÞSright, yet melting eye which bore ſo ſtrong a re Po 
blance'to his mothe? ; for after the firſt agitation at ben 1 
of Horace, whom ' ſhe declared reſembled his Englllorder « 


grandfather, ſhe was never ſo eaſy as when he was in een, 
ght, and juſiſted on having him introduced to the Der hat 
Joleph Tavora Alvarez, who already bending under n 6 
decrepitude of a premature old age, and infenfibleto; a the 


« 
be bre: 
Were you 
fach 
Whoſe { 
nod jm 
10 Ye 
Your 


Prester happineſs than counting his immenſe riches, 
fo pleaſed at the compliment, that though he could 
afford to part with, a dollar during his life, left he the 
Me to want, he ſolemnly pramiſed to leave Horace 
th the Albertina eftates, when he could no longer > 
RT | 
„ Now,” ſaid the lady abbeſs, “ you may will 
Jour Engliſh grandfather ; I will take care you ſhall 
appear before him an indigent beggar, to alarm hs 
| 5 F SIS, = 
| 


\ 
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no, you hall} firſt be preſented to our ſovereign, as the 
future reprefentative of the Don your great grandfather, 
and den demand the reparation of your mother's ho- 


there wan @ time when, as one of your poets of that day 
elegantly wrote, | | 

© Great as the gods, the exalted chief was ſeen, 

«His ftrength like Neptune, and like Mars his mien; 

« Jove o'er his eyes celeſtial glances ſpread, 2 ö 

« And dawning conqueſts play'd around his head.“ 


If he retain his ſenſes and his honour, he will zealouſly 
of his favourite fon, refuſe to acknowledge you, behold, 


laws, and here alſo,” opening it, and ſeparating a fold- 
ed paper from a number of Engliſh bank notes, for 
which ſhe had purpoſely exchanged the coin of her 


ſhe tore herielf from my boſom, and, returned to that 
abhorred country to be murdered. 

„ Mardered !”? exclaimed the trembling Horace. 
A me not, I cannot,“ reſumed the abbeſs, her 
check pale and her voice faltering, © I cannot repeat the 
cucunſtance z my fiſter ! the heireſs of the firſt family 


= Portugal! your mother! was firſt diſhonoured and 


then murdered. Oh!“ continued the ſuperior of the- 
order of Mercy, the deadly pale of her coutitenance in- 
ing, oh that the villain your father had fallen by 
cr hand, and that the extirpation of his whole race, the 
aud of my virtuous fiſter alone excepted, had depended 
io the blow !? | | C; 
*Good heavens ! madam,” cried Horace, as ſoon as 
pc breath of the enraged religieuſe failed her, „of what 
__ you peaking ? to what horrid acts do you allude ? 
_) iather fall by her hand! the hand of my mother! ſhe 
le Toub-ſubdoing tenderneſs left on my then infant 
gd imprefions time can never eradicate?!” | 


Jar mother, that beautiful child, tender as the ring- 
| = K * 8's \ -Qove, 


rowthearted ſon with fear of pretenſions to his fortune "Tor 


nour, andthe juſtice due to yourſelf from the Admiral; 


afſert yours; but ſhould he, under the illiberal influence 


preſenting a pocket book, the magnet of your boaſted- 


country, © 18 the certificate of your mother's marriage, 
lit with me for ſafety, when trembling for your fate, 


36,” reſumed the abbeſs, with unallayed rage, 


G * 
4 | * 
- ' 4 


* 
Li 
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dove, when ſeduced from her God, her duty, and her 
family, by your unprincigſled father, thatexcellent wo. 
man ! keen as the hawk, and ſoaring as thig&agle, when 
ſhe bleſſed my eyes, after he had baſely deferted her, oh! 


__ n "OY CE 


| le 
had ſhe avenged her own injuries, and the Min, the in. the . 
ſult on the houſe of Albertina, well had ou ce ended the « 
with ſuch a glorious at. I may never more behold thee, famil 
Horace, but remember I, Aurelia Condoſtello Alber. rits, 
tina, ſole ſurviving daughter of that once noble, now bert. 
extinct name, tell thee, my ſiſter, thy mother, was mur. Hi 
dered ; let not her blood cry in vain for vengeance,—d charn 
not baſtardize thine own blood, —oh remember thy mo- only 1 
„tber!“ 8 father 
Scarce had the ſuperior of the order of Mercy co. WWappro 
cluded her harangue, when the ftrength of her body t de 
being vanquiſhed by the ſuperior force of her great WWpuniſt 
- Jpirit, ſhe fell lifeleſs before her aftoniſhed nephen, WWmittec 
and he was obliged to retire from the refectory with- Chi 
out aſſuring the laft ſurvivor of the name of Alber- er blai 
tina, that although he did not regret the accident ef ran 
Þis father not falling by the hand of his mother, he been © 
was by no means diſpoſed to ſuffer a ftain to reit uch 
her fair fame, or tamely ſubmit to the machinations arm 
her enemies. | bocca 
He immediately reſolved to obey the commands of lie wa 
aunt, and the dictates of his reaſon, by writing a leiter uy the 
to his grandfather, in which, had he been diſpoſed io Las 
make undue conceſſions,” the certainty that the abe d in 
maſt ſee the copy of the letter would have prevent iecurri 
him. | 85 * lange 
be next morning he was ſurpriſed to receive intime ton 
tion from the Don, that at his aunt's requeſt he would Hor 
have the honour to preſent him as the Albertina bereue) 
court. As this ſtep was tantamount to an actual fei bote 
ment of the eſlate, and proved the intereſt the abbe t preſs 
really took in his affairs, he ſent off his letters in a e þ 
- ;ket, by way of Oſtend, and gave the neceſſary af 
for preparation to appear before their Faithful Majclorble% 
As the eſtate he would inherit was arge; as he b anc 


Joung, hagdſome, and had no favour to aſk but tha , | Wren fir 
bending his knee before the king and queen, it is ul Wd thi 
ceſſary to add, he was received with ſmiles, aud a00r ene 
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i eondeſcenfion, as wherever there are kings, 
peeſentations, that is the preciſe and un- 
changeable rule. | | 
le was near a week after this important event before 
the uperiorof the order of Mercy had fo far recovered 


rits, as to hear her nephew's letter to Admiral Her- 
bert. | | 
Horace indeed ſeemed to poſſeſs all the powers of 
charming the ſuperior of the order of Mercy, excepting 
only the umon of ſentiment which would regret that his 
father-had not fallen by the hand of his mother. She 
approved of every thing he did, and after many attempts 
at delay, admitted his argument, that procraltinating 
puniſhments was to ſanction injuries, and at length per- 
mitted kim to follow his letter to England. | 
Chriſtiana, who bad been ſo long attended by a race 
of black beings, at. ſuch an immenſe diſtance in point 
of rank in the creation from her white ſelf, who had 


muck mortified at the familiar addreſs of-the innumerable 
pbleure parts of the city, claimed kindred with her, that 


he was in a far greater hurry to leave her native coun- 
ity than ſhe had been to return to it. 


= Landed at Harwich, Horace took a chaiſe to Penry, 
i tpite of the remonſtrances of Chriſtiana, who not 
ii to the journey ſhe had before taken in this 
range country on foot, alone, did not approve of being 


ent os to London without her young malter. 


Horace found Penry vaſtly improved; formerly ſmall 


hole Jong induſtry in trade was crowned with ſucceſs ; 
tprelent fo intolerably unhealthy is our ſcurvy hemiſ- 


ndngRreets it will be found nine out of ten houſes have 
e ots; they have town houſes for buſi- 
e bouſes for health, and put their chil- 
oke and then to board; and yet it is 


es, as proves it utterly undone; +. 


il 
4 


the oppreſſion which her vindictive philippic againſt the 
fanilyand adherents of the Montrevilles left on her ſpi- 


been carried in a palanquin and, called Miſſy, was ſo 


ſwarms of miſerable. creatures, who pouring from all the 


ountty houſes were only occupicd by thoſe city people, 


cre become, and ſo refined the natives, that in the 


Wd this miſerable country is in ſuch a ſtate of improve- 


” taylor's warehouſes; new ſhoe repoſitory ; new clear 


| 138 as they paſſed, he took the road to London; 


of his diſtracted daughter, betrayed to her the ſecret of 
de curſed his own cruelty : At the moment when a- 


* ſerable, true deſcendant of a catholic Grandee, ſwore be 


ſhot by his fide, in an engagement where he commun 
ed the fleet, and the veteran, who would not on * 


- 


4 
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At Penry new houſes, new inhabitants, a new gable 
end to the church, to accommodate fuch of the quality 
with pews who choſe to ſhew the faſhions at church; x 
new Chapel; new inns ; a new rector; two new lav. 
yers ; four new doctors; new millinery rooms; new 


ſtarching manufaRory ; new perfumers ; five new ſchool, 
where every thing in the world was taught; two new 
circulating libraries; a new Vickery ; a new Birch; 
a new road, and a new turnpike, muſt have ſatisfied Ho- 
race, had he been to be fatified with new things; but 
his buſineſs at Penry was with people who were not at 
that time in the vicinity of the new improvements; ſo 
having wade ſome inquiries in the neighbourhood, aud 
at that once capital inn, now a mere hedge alchouſe, 
* the White Horſe,” to the great annoyance of two 
powdered landladies of the new inns, who courtſied to the 


aving requeſted Admiral Herbert to addrefs his anſver 
to the hotel where the Colonel lived previous to his lear- 
ing Europe. | Ez | 
„ had now elapſed fince Admiral Herbert's 
refuſing to hear the tale of ſorrow that wrung the heart 


the good banker Mr. Adderly ; and . ſeveral years had 
alſo paſſed ſince at morning's dawn and evening's cloſe 


iſh, deſpair, and a proud ſenſe of injury carried Mag: 
alena to the feet of her father; his fon, the proud, m- 


would lay down his commiſſion, and for ever retire from ound a 
a father who pardoned, and a houſe that ſheltered hi 
wretched ſiſter! that brother no longer dictated rules of 
conduct to his father, he ng longer reigned lord pat ur int 


mount of his houſe, nor in reviewing the accumulating e hay 
- riches obtained by a ſeries of honourable and ſuccelshl lation i 
ſervices, any longer proudly vaunted, * all this is mine, * M 
for a cannon ball gave what Captain Seagrove called # ended] 


ſomerſet to all his arrangements. F 
Admiral Herbert had the misfortune to ſee his ſon 
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fer the ſmalleſt ſoil on any part of his dreſs, ſtood un- 
nored, covered with the blood of his only ſon, till the 
ten truck, when he was carried to his cabin in the 
Jeepeſt affliction. F 

Captain Seagrove, originally a fag midſhipman, brought 
p, and grown grey under the Admiral, was ſecond cap- 
in in this engagement; he attended his old commander 
luring this ſevere illneſs, and when he began to recover, 
ut big quid of tobacco out of his mouth, and made the 
lowing ſpeech. | 9, 

« Why, lookye,. brother, it does not ſignify a rope's: 
xd blubbering ; your ſon is gone, and he could not go 
n a better trim; you ought to thank God he did not 


ck the bucket in the prime of his life, like a lubber, 


| his bed, ſeeing as that is the dirtieſt thing that can 
uppen to a tough ſailor in war time; and as to yourſelf, 
dnyral, why you have weathered a pretty many ſtrong 
ts, and got a few hard knocks ; now,, dye fee, to my 
und tis full-time your old crazy hulk was laid up; you 
ne got your hatches well ſtowed, and grog enough to 
rep all tight, let the wind blaw from what point of the 


vmpaſs it will; and what's all the world to a man when 


' ood for filhes, or worms? ?tis much the ſame 
— only to be ſure there is more ſpunk ia one than- 
other.“ 45 * IG | 

* Alas!” replied: the old Admiral, Iam. a deſo- 
te old man's ſor this dear ſon, whoſe death is at once 
by glory and grief, I rejected my daughter.“ | 

* You did, did you, Admiral? more's the pity; but 
| hgnifies_ nothing overhauling one's conſcience z- put 


dur daughter out of the queſtion, and your heart is as 
vund as a biſcuit ; but however we can't live for ever, 


ud to, dye fee, my advice is this here; as ſoon as the 
tary monſheers have had enough, why I'd have, you 
wi inte your ſtation at the Grange; and ſeeing as how 
ou bare got nobody to ſtand by you, why I'll take my 


bation in your wake.“ 


. 


good friend, will ye?“ and the Admiral ex- 


ended his hand. 


* Tool, 1 wool,” replied the captain, replacing his 


Id and walking away. 


* 45 WE! Ihe 
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When Horace's letter arrived at the Grange the Al. 
miral was at that period of life when 
« — The general pulſe 


« Of life Mood Hill, and Nature made a pauſe, 
* An awful pauſe, prophetic of her end;“ 


and the Captain, meeting age with dauntleſa weather 
| beaten front, a ſtrong voice, a few grey hairs twiſte 
to a queue, and an increaſing appetite after the true Vir. 
inia. | 
e What the devil is all this?“ quoth the Captain, 
icking up the Admirals glaſſes with one hand and the 
tter with the other; © why, Admiral, zounds! why 
all your dead lights are out !”” 
Read, my good friend, read,” anſwered the Ad. 
miral, in a faltering voice, and trembling every limb, 
« Read, well, why ſo. I can, and ſo I wool, wha 
you have done yawing. * Honoured Sir.” Well, and 
what's in that? I have been addreſſed ſo a hundred ting 
myſelf.” | | 
Read Tom, dear Tom, read!“ | 
„ Well, I wool, I Wool. I am—the fon of=" 
Why, what hay ! „ your injured—daugh—daugh,” 
Yes, it, it is daughter.” | | 
The Captain's broad ſtare now coming in exact contact 
with a flood of tears, which forcing their paſſage fron 
the good Admirals eyes, diſproved the affertion, that 
„ age does not weep,” he caught the infection, and be- 
fore he had ſpelt fix words more, fobbed like a child, 
then jumped over the table, threw down his grog, broke 
the glaſſes, toſſed his hat out of the window, and lus 
ſhoes in the chimney, and at length took another crying 
fit, when the Admiral having rallied his ſpirits round the 
anchor of hope, read, though not without extreme 2g. 
tation.. | * 


% Honoured Sir, | 


The ſon of your injured daughter addreſſes you; be 
is acknowledged and received by his maternal relations; 
he is the adopted heir of. the eſtates of the Albert 
- family; and he poſſeſſes a heart burning to aſſert thi 
wounded honour ; he will die a thouſand deaths * 
79 | 5 t 
| | 5 


than ſuffer calumny to reſt on the character of his re- 


ered mother z he challenges you as an officer, he in- 


vites you as a. man, he implores you as a ſon, to join 
him in a cauſe ſo intereſting and fo dear, and will hope, 
on his arrival in London, for permiſſion to prove the 
legitimate claim to your counſel, advice, and protection 
1 honoured Sir, your dutiful and obedient grandſon 


HORACE MONTREYILLE.” 


- 


Horace and Chriſtiana brought to the Grange, no one 
will doubt their welcome : Attornies were already. em- 
ployed ; the moſt eminent counſel retained, and agents 
employed” in every ſeaport of Great-Britain,. to find. the 
chaplain. of the Engliſh man of war, who married Cap- 
tain Montreville to Magdalena Herbert; the advertiſe- 
ments for evidence, indeed were inſerted as ſoon as 


Horace's firſt letter arrived at the Grange; but what 


every effort hitherto failed to obtain, an accident diſ- 
covered. | | 

The Rev. Mr. Jolter was a blue coat boy, on the pre- 
ſentation of his own-father, a wealthy tradeſman, who 
thus provided for the ſon of his pretty maid of all work; 
the boy being ſent to college on the foundation, and æ 


private allowance from his father, became as great a rake, 


us deep a drinker, and as profane a {wearer as any ſtu- 


dent in Oxford; and had his courage to repel, equalled * I 


lus will to merit chaſtiſement, Mr. Jolter would not have 
deen a character ia this hiſtory. 


There” was a laundreſs in the ſkirts of the univerſity, 


wio had faved money enough to give long credit; ſhe 
Mad one fon, a farmer, and a. pretty daughter, who 
helped to iron the linen; and Mr. Jolter, though deep 
m the mother's books, offered to pay in a coin the 
daughter firſt demurred about accepting, and then re- 
erred him to her brother the farmer. | 


As the farmer was, and Mr. Jolter was not, very 
Mou kon an explanation, the latter, to avoid unne- 


eluptfouble,' one day married the pretty laundreſs ; 


but gg a loſs of all advantages in the college would be p 
the conlequences of a diſcovery, he enjoined, and the 


anily promiled, to- Keep the ſecret; 


SR” Ar 
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With fuch claims, credentials, and appearance as | 


. ie. 
. | # ay 
. * * 
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N 3 . — 


tze very evening before à marriage, between the Dow- 


* , all hope of rising in the, ſacred profeſſion ; but as be 


- 
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After the uſual period of ſervitude, Mr. Jolter te. eq 
moved to a ſmall living in a diſtant county, with A. B. apr 
to his name; where, as he knew. both quadrille and Jolie 
whaſt ; played on the flute; when there was news, told in lit 
it 3 and when there was not, invented it; he got into full « 


a ſtring of viſits, which made him remember to forget 
the accident of marrying the pretty laundreſs. 

% Two things I wonder at,“ ſaid the pretty laundreſs; 
that 1 don't hear from my huſband, and what is meant 
by A. BY . | 

* *Tis a Bachelor of Arts,” ſaid a collegian, whoſe 
band ſhe was at that moment ironing. | 

„And how can a married man be a bachelor?” 
aſked ſhe. | 
He cannot be married,“ replied the collegian. 

He married my daughter Molly, at Woodſlock 
church, four years agon laſt May,“ joined the mother. 

«Then he cannot be à bachelor of arts,” rejoined 
the collegian. | 

« I will know more of this,“ ſaid the farmer, in a 
rough tone of voice. | | 

Former Green put up his*horſe at the Dunder Arms, 


ager Lady Dunder, a crooked widow with a large join- 
dure, and Peter Jolter, A. B. rector of Dunder parilh, 
Was to be celebrated. 

Farmer Green told every body no more than he knew; 
Mr. Jolter loſtithe dowager, his A. B. the living, and 


could not loſe his wife without going abroad, a college 
- companion. got him appointed chaplain to one of the 
ſhips of war, ' furniſhed by the king of England to hi 
good couſin and ally, bis moſt Faithful Majeſty. 
Nothing is leſs poſſible than for a clergyman to con. 
ceal certain · liberal opinions; Mr. Jolter never attempted 
it z he was conſequently the man to marry Captain Mon- 
treville, and aſſured him, on receiving ten Johannes 
from Mr. Knightly, that if he wiſhed to have the affair 
concealed, he would be d d before he would whilpet 
it to his own ſoul; and if it ſhould ever be inconvenient 
to own it, why, he would be d -d if he did not den 
it ou. oath. = 
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= Az the Captain had not then a preſentiment of any 
= cent that could poſſibly. happen, to put the chaplain to 
x proof of the latter kind, he never after thought of 
Joker, who on his part went through as many changes | 
io life as a- patched coat hero, and was always either too 
full or too much aſhamed of himſelf to claim old acquain- j 
tance, except when on a chance. meeting he borrowed 9 
money, no chance ever tempted him to pay. He had * 
been by turns a parſon, player, quack doctor, gambler, . | 
ſchool · maſter, itinerant preacher, auctioneer, writer for i 
a newipaper ; and having had the good fortune to bor- .f 
row ten guineas from the crooked Lady Dowager Dun- * 
der, whoſe coach. horſes were honoured on the Epſom + 
downs with water from a pail held by bim who had been 1 
ſo near being their maſter, put himſelf once more in a * 
whole ſuit of black, and ſeeing an advertiſement, that Tf 
a gentleman was wanting to teach a young gentleman of - 
nineteen reading, writing, and belles lettres, he anſwered be. 
the advertiſement, took a written recommendation from | 
himſelf in his pocket, and was referred to Dr. Parker, 
to whom he loſt fifty games of backgammon, at ſixpence 
u game, in one evening, and was ſettled at the hall, as 
tutor to Sir Jacob Lydear, the next. r 4 
The moment Chriſtiana ſaw Mr. Jolter at the Grange, 
ſie recolleQed him ; the truth is, Chriſtiana always loved 
what, is called among ſervants junkgtting, and though 
the ſecret. of her miſtreſs's marriage was of fuch impor- 
tance, the could not reſiſt the vanity of entertaining the 
Engliſh chaplain with her Iriſh lover, at the Don's mag- 
micent houſe ; Mr. J6lter, as well as Mr. Caſey, having 
an extraordinary gout for excellent ſweet · meats and fine 
woes, hach repeated his viſits. ſo often, that though ſo 
many years had elapſed. his face was perfectly familiar to 
her, and the tranfaQion recurring freſh to her recollec- - 17 
ton, ſhe ſeized him as has been related. | wo 
Though” Jolter was entirely ignorant of the family 
hiſtory of the  Gauntlets, he immediately underſtood his 
eidence was of. great conſequence, and that he was at 
n ide of too much importance to fear the report of 
the Captain, who was indeed bimſelf ſo entirely engrofſed 
by the-various occurrences of the day, that he now only | 
Wee of quicting the Admiral's appreheuſions for the 1 
| Pas RE: perſona! 
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perſonal fafety of his grandſon, in ſearch of whom be 


was going when he met our heroine, and in ſearch of 
whom be again went when our heroine's ſituation, and 

the outrage that occaſioned it, were equally forgotten, 
and when the Rev. Mr. Jolter was uſhered moſt reſpe&. 
fully into one of the bett bed-chambers, and the poor 
Rola left to darkneſs and folitude in a cold hall! 


CHAP. XIV. 


« If theſe characters do not take, 1 ſhall wonder; 
AI they do, I ſhall wonder no leſs.” 


— 


| Carram SEAGROVE having informed Mr, 
Montreville of the important and accidental diſcovery 
made by Chriftiana, a difcovery of equal conſequence to 
his intereſt and honour; and having beſides, as he aid, 
trained his old timbers by riding al night, was no leſi 
ſurpriſed than offended to find nothing was at that mo- 
ment further from Mr. Montreville's thoughts than get- 
ting into the chaife, which waited at the door, and re- 
turning with him immediately to the Grange. 

5 Mr. Montreville indeed, expreſſed, and felt the mol 
lvely ſatisfaction at having obtained the ultimate proof 
of his mother's honour and his own legitimacy ; yet u 
the delay of a few hours could injure neither the one 
cauſe nor the other, he declared he could not be guily 
of ſuch an act as to leave the eld woman, with her com- 
pound fracture, nor the young one, with that tendernes 
of heart which implicated her in the unfortunate accidenh 
till he ſaw how it would terminate. 

The Captain's eſteem was without profeſſion, and hs 
love without flattery ; he had ne fort of curioſity to i 
how the accident would terminate; he was ſorry it hal 
happened, and willing to lend all the affiſtance in by 
power; but the demands 6f humanity being ſatisßch 

e was himſelf anxious, and thought it natural W 
young friend ſhould be more ſo, about the min 


— 


* 


of the everits at the Grange, than any thing which con- 
cerned either the old or the young woman. | 

« $0,” faid he, in a ſurly under tone, © only a few 
hours back you were reſolved to prove your mother 
ſpliced to your father, if you went to the devil for 
witneſſes ; now one of his worſt imps, in the ſhape of a 


wicked parſon, runs foul of ye, and you are as dumb as 


an oyſter, and willing and ready to ſlacken your ſails, as 
if you were afeard to grapple with that fon of a gun of 
z lord; beſides leaving your old grandfather, with all 
his fignals of diſtreſs out, to founder, while you run on 


a lee ſhore, without ſail or compaſs, in chace of an old 


crazy hulk, and a little cock boat, not worth: ballaſt, 
under falſe colours.“ = | 
« To founder!“ repeated Montreville. ; 
« Oy oy, twas, my word, younker, the owld boy 
has been keeping watch ever ſince you flipped your cable, 
and fo if you won't hail him with a word of comfort, 
why, I wool, that's all, and ſo good bye t'ye, good bye 
t e. | 
"Me: Montreville hefitated ; a ſentiment perfectly new, 
coloured his cheek ; he felt the ſtrong ties of real affec- 
tion and gratitude, which bound him to his venerable 
grandfather, and his heart ſmote him ; at a time when 
an event ſo unhoped, ſo unexpected, as the diſcovery of 
the only man among the myriads who inhabit the globe 
happened; him whoſe ſingle evidence muſt flaſh confu- 


and ufurpers of the rights of her ſon, and when the 


ig the honour of his family ; at ſuch a moment 
Witte abſence of his heir would doubly aſfect him; this 
Wir. Montreville felt, and his reaſon acknowledged; yet 
| doch was the irreſiſtible bias of his mind, nothing could 
prevail on him to leave Pontefract till he ſaw the 
Wccident would terminate. 3 

This, he endeavoured to perſuade the Captain, and to 


das founded on his own favourite maxim, of 
Willing all who were in diſtreſs. 8 

= None of your palaver,“ cried the Captain, ſtriding 
' mace the chaiſe, will you bear me company or 


12 
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don on a hoſt of the flanderous enemies of his mother, 


old officer's heart muſt ſwell in the proud certainty of 


ee himſelf, the old Admiral would not entirely con- 


- La p po 
* 
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- 746 will write three lines, if you will have the good. 


. neſs to carry it.“ ptr 4 | 
The Captain not deigning an anſwer, curſed the 
ſtillions for not drawing the chaiſe up in an horizontal 
2 and very devoutly conſigning his young friend, the 
old hulk, the cock boat under falſe colours, the doors, 
and the whole town to à warm birth, bid them drive to 
the devil, and was in a minute out of. fight. 
Montreville retired from the door, with that ſort of 
pang at his heart ingenuous minds are ſubject to feel, 
= when an internal monitor whiſpers its ſecret cenſure on 
| either motive or act. A | p 
Ves, ſaid he, the boneſt Captain is right; 1 
inflict pain on the moſt reſpectahle of parents, at the 
inſtant 1 ſhould be ſharing his triumph and exulting ia 
my own. Has then my ſoul's moſt ardent wiſh ſubſided! 
do I ſacriſice the fame of my noble mother! do I ceaſe to 
feel for the honour of her aged father! am I become in- 
different to the moſt momentous concern of my exiſtence! 
the good Admiral expects me; he, no doubt, believes, 
the moment I hear the vivifying tidings 1 ſhall fly to denn 
his feet 3 how juſt, how natural, are ſuch expectations Buy 
yet I diſappoint them, and for what?“ own f 
Roſa, in all the bloom of beauty, and all the grace of 4 he 
elegance, ruſhed before his mind's eye; and her dulcet y Mr 
voice reproaching him. for the treaſonable——* for rars | 
What, vibrated on his car, ——< for what! ab! i wht by 
there ſuch a creature in the world! can ſhe belong to - um 
the woman for whoſe misfortunes ſhe feels ſo much; and > 
if not, is it not likely ſhe alſo will leave Pontefrat,—lear on 17 
me without a ſingle clue, except her uncommon charm . 100 
to trace her by ; and can I for ever relinquiſh the hope 5 . 
of again meeting ſo lovely, ſo perfect a creature? blck 15 
- ſhade of my revered mother, your ſon abates not of hs * + 
ardour,—reſentment for your. wrongs ſtill glows in bs F wy 
heart 3 but alittle while only till he ſees how the accidad 4 | f $1 
evill terminate, forgive him. 3 | 
One of love's firſt miracles is to extract exceſs of ples late 1 
ſure from exceſs of pain; that miracle was this night E 315 
_ wrought in the heart of Montreville; from the fc fate 
. reproach of neglected duty, from the pain of wy Tuck 7; 
| . 7 2 | 52 
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charms fo admired. | | 

Yer 1t nor,“ he cried, “beauty alone that ren- 
dert me thus anxious to know more of Miſs Walfing- 
hamz no! beauty might arreſt my tranGent atteutibn, it 
might attract my eye, bat it is grace of animation, the 
bluſh of ingenuity, the union of ſenſe and ſentiment, 


and nothing can be more amiable, more celeſtial, more 


worthy adoration than the charming ſtranger.” 

How fine was all this ! it had every thing on its fide 
but common ſenſe !, ſince Roſa, pre- occupied, filled with 
zprehenfion, and diſtracted by ſecret conflicts between 
ſhame and duty, never ſhewed her mental perfections to 
leſs advantage; and however Mr. Montreville might 
pleaſe to ſettle. it with himſelf, in the ſublime contempt 
of mere beauty, certain it is, that the lovely figure and 
beautiful face, which had captivated his fight and floated 
on his fancy, was inſenſibly winding round his heart, 
before he could pronounce with juſtice on her grace, in- 
genuity, ſenſe, or ſentiment. by * 

But while Mr. Montreville was thus arguing with his 
own feelings, Roſa, no leſs divided between her wiſhes 
and her duty, fat ſilent, dejected, and almoſt hopeleſs, 


by Mrs. Garuet's bed fide, her mind by turns torn with . 


ears for the life of a mother whoſe ill qualities were 
now no longer remembered; and oppreſſed at once with 
a bumiliating ſenſe of her inferiority to the family of the 
Grange, a reſentful recollection of their rude treatment, 
ad an unconquerable diſpoſition to believe Mr. Montres 
vile could not ſhare the manners of thoſe to whom he 


- 


was ſo near allied in blood. 


But however blamelcſs he might be, and however 


matitying his attention, the inference which might be 
dawn from it in a country, where ſhe could not but ſup- 
pole her adventure had excited ſome curiofity ; the ſcorn 
df the old Admiral ; the contempt of his friends; the 
peer of his connexions, which conſidering her humble 


1 late, it muſt be expected would be-oppoſed to the ref- 


WG be paid her, together with the continued repugnance 
We felt to diſcloſe to him her affinity to Mys. Garnet, 
iruck ſo forcibly on her mind, that ſhe reſolved nothing, 


uot the tear of being known to be the daughter of 


the 


(ation, what a delightful tranſition, to meditate on 


- 
44 | 
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\ haſtily returned to. his chamber, and ringing the bb 
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the wretched woman, whoſe groans went to her 
ſhould induce her to abandon her in her preſent tate, 

She alſo had juſt reſolved to diſcourage an acquaintance 
to which mult be attached ſo many mortifying, and yer. 
haps injurious conſequences ;; when ſoon after day break 
a ſoft tap at the chamber door, and Mr. Montreyille, | 
whiſpered” entreaty to be favoured with an audience of 
five minutes, put her late formed reſolution to an inme. 
diate. teſt ; her heart beat, her cheek betrayed a conf. 
fion for which he could not account, and her. cold but 
ſteady refuſal both hurt and ſurpriſed him ;. he looked 
earneſtly inquiſitive, as if to explore the ſecret motive of 
a conduct, which conſidering the zeal he had ſhewn i 
| 22 her from violence, appeared rude, if not un- 

Leu, 

* ſhrunk from the inquiſition of his eyes, and 
fearful of his diſcovering what paſſed in her diſtraded 
mind, offered an apology, which more confounded hin 
than any part of her myſterious condu& : ** She conh- 
dered it as her duty to devote her whole time to Mr. 
Garnet?” | | | 

That poor woman's ſtate was indeed pitiable enough; 
but what motive could induce ſo elegant a ereature a 
Roſa to ſacrifice, or at leaft, fuſpend the innate delicacy 
which ſpoke in every act, and riſk. her. health, to fay 
nothing of his own deprivation, by fixing herſelf in the 
fick chamber of ſuch a woman as Mrs. Garnet, who was 

only a caſual travelling acquaintance,. he could not com- 
prehend, and again his eyes ſought hers. 

Seized- with a ſudden fear. he would penetrate ber 
ſeeret, ſhe retreated from the door, and gently cloſed it, 
leaving him in a ſtate of wonder on the outſide. 

After a moment's pauſe he determined in his om 
mind, that ſuch incomprehenſible myſtery. and contradic 
tion muſt cover deceit, and admitted, with a mixture of 
regret and mortified pride, that appearances were ſuch 
as ſtrongly impeached the infallibility of his judgmenh 
when it decided on the merit of an object, whom at that 
inſtant he thought deſtitute of every good quality; de 


with ſuch violence as to break the wire, ordered a 
to the door in a moment. 


—— 


530 ——— 
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«Ye, your honour,” ſaid the waiter, without moving. 

«This moment,” he repeated; and the man flew to 
execute his order. | £ 

« Devote her whole time to Mrs. Garnet ! well, he 
would not interrupt fuch agreeable ſociety,” aud Le 
threw himſelf into an arm chair, where he continued 


nuling in filence till the chaiſe was announced, and till 
his whole ideas had undergone ſo complete a revolution, 
that he ordered it to wait, and breakfaſt to be brought 


in. | 
« Can then this creature, ſaid he, ſtirring the ſugar 


gentle, ſo poliſhed, can ſhe, as Seagrove ſaid, carry falſe 
briety 7 impoſſible!“ and he rung a hand bell, which 


maid; the girl had made half a dozen courtſies before 
he obſerved her. . 


« How is that old woman?“ he aſked, | 1 

That braked her lag, Sir?” ſhe is as well as can be 
npecied ; I jult axed the young lady who—” 

« Where is be? 

„In the old gentlewoman's room, Sir; dear heart, 
kc has not been abed all night; and, poor young gen- 
eros, ſhe cries and takes on ſo; 1 juſt popped my 


« Frightened ! at what?“ 


My, there, Sir, if you'll believe me, there 1 


etch'd-her.”” | 
« Retch'd her! who, what, what did you ketch#” 


WW lure I mean no hurt; but to be ſure *twas a terri- 
. 1 for fo young a gentle woman.“ 


Montes ville had ſent for this girl to feed a lover-like 
nolty be longed to hear what, though poſſible to be 


We, it was impoſſible for him to believe, or believing, 
ud make him hate both informer and information; 
found himſelf ſo intereſted in the diſcovery which 
Vinghtened che poor chamber maid, that he bid her 


eltion, till the girl's aſtoniſhment, which ſeemed to 
_ | inereale 


%. 
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ino boiling water inſtead of the tea, ©* ſo frank, ſo 
colours? can ſhe be the voluntary aſſociate of vulgar ine- ' 


ms brought in with the tea things, for the chamber 


Wierd in as ſoftly as a mouſe, and there, if your honour | | 
nil believe me, I never was ſo frighted in all my life.” 


Dear me, I hope your honour be not angry with me; | 


voice ſcarce audible, and liſtened in eager 
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' inereaſe on recollecting every particular of the ſtrange WM 
event, ſubſided, and ſhe declared, ſhe believed in her goo 
foul ſhe had ketched the poor young gentle woman at man 


210 


——pfayers! 1 

All the angry paſſions ſubfided in an inſtant. is 

| At prayers l“ repeated Montreville, in a no leſi its] 
. intereſted, though infinitely ſoftened accent. the 


The girl had all the ſhrewdneſs attached to her office; from 
ſhe under ſtood the queſtion. as now put, better perhaps a ſec 


than the propounder. a 1 

Ay, as ſure as you are alive, Sir, ſhe was down 1 the 
top of her bended knees and her hands; well, then, in obſer 
my life I never ſeed ſuch white arms and pretty hands, in th 


they be like the driven ſnow, well, they were folded roſes 
together, and her cheeks! lord, I never ſeed ſuch 2 withi 
maiden bluſh; colour l Will Oſtler ſweared as ſhe was a 
Painted Lunuuner, and be lived a matter of two year 
up at Eunnun, but as cunning as he is, he is out for 
once, for I'm certain if there was any paint atop of her 
face, her tear 4 cd 
e Tears did you ſay ! when was this?“ 

Soon after your honour went. from the old gentle- 
woman's door ; and ſure enough if her maiden bluſhes 
had been put on, they muſt have been all wa(hed away, 
for-the tears trickled down her face like peaſe, and fic 
did ſo ſob and ſigh. ?“ | 

Mr. Montreville took half a-guinea out of his purſe, on 
which the chamber maid glanced a longing eye, and 
proceeded. . Fe * 

I dare ſay ſhe was praying and crying for the poor 
red faced old gentle woman.“ 458 
I dare ſay not,” replied Montreville, replacing the 
half. guinea in his purſe, with a ſort of peeviſh re- action, 
not quite genial to the feelings of the chamber maid 
who continued in an under diſappointed tone. 

« Poor old gentle woman ! the doctor fays her bone 
are broke all ſorts of ways! avd if the young Chriita 
1 was praying for her, ſo much the beter 

or we muſt all die; and ſome ſay the ſoonder the bettet 
for this world is nothen but loſſes. and croſſes; #0 
they all ſay in our houſe, that, though ſhe is ſo wor 


— 
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wood, ſhe's nothen at all to the old red faced gentle 


man, only met her hap hazzard.” | 
The poor half guinea was deſtined to be parted from 
its companions ; the “ hap hazzard,” buſineſs ſecured 
its poſſeſſion to the chambr maid, who gaily tripp:4 to 
the old red faced gentlewoman's chamber, with a card 
from his honour to the young gentlewoman, and received 
z ſecond half guinea on carrying back an anſwer. 
| The human mind is prone to credit its own wiſhes; 
the reader is no doubt aſtoniſned at the novelty of the 
obſeryation ; but there certainly is an irreſiſtible ſuavity 
in the rhetoric” of any being who has the art to ſcatter 
wies on the path we wiſh to tread; and Roſa, who 
within the laſt hour had been degraded from the celeſtial 
nak in which the reveries of the night had placed her, 
was again "exalted into a divinity; the figure the girl 
deſcribed z the white arms and pretty folded hands, the 
Smodelt blaſh, waſhed with tears, kneeling, addreſſing 
We her Creator, not only recalled but increaſed the reſpe& 
her coldneſs baniſh AN | — 
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Mr. Montreville entreats Miſs Walſingham's pardon 
for the mortification he ill concealed, when his perhaps 
proper requeſt was rejected; Mr. Montreville would 

rot preſume, and Miſs Walſingham cannot be unjuſt ; 
be reſpets her humanity ; the office ſhe volunteers is a 
kcred-one ; but muſt all her compaſſion be engroſſed by 
me ject? Mr. M. is now going to pay his duty to his 
reverable-parerit, and hopes he may depend on being 
owed to make his bow to Miſs Walſingham at his 

RE. * | N 


| f 
- — «= J : 


ANSWER, | 


Mise Welfogham has a very proper ſenſe of Mr. 


Wontreville's politeneſs.” 


| Paracedence to his requeſt ; and though the ride from 
, Fontefrat to the Grange is perhaps the fineſt in that 


Part | 
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This hort anſwer Mr. Montreville choſe to conſider 5 
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part of the country, it afforded nothing ſo worthy 1d. 
miration as the clear hand writing and neat turned letter, 
of the ſhort card, which was yet in his hand when he 
arrived at the Grange. * 
All the affection, the fondneſs, and hope of Admiral 
Herbert were now centered in his new found heir: The 
regret which had embittered many of the latter year of 
his life, was now changed into a placid, but ſteady reſo. 
'Jation,. to clear the fame of his injured daughter, and 
ſupport the claims of her ſon, even to the expenditure of dent 
his laſt guinea, and the entire deſtruction of the old could 
groves of fine timber, with which his eſtate abounded. 
The inſtant he received the firſt letter from Horace, 
he ordered conſultations to be held among the firſt men 
of the law, and upwards of fix months had now elapſed 
*fince, by their advice, the following advertiſement wu 
inſerted ia all the public newſpapers. 


THE EARL OF GAUNTLET. 


& Whereas there are ſtrong reaſons to believe a mar- 
e riage between the late Right Honourable the Earl df 
„ Gauntlet, Baron Delworth, and Magdalena Condo- 
« ſtello Albertina Herbert, generally known and 243. 
& dreſſed as Lady Magdalena Condoſtello Albertine 
Herbert, took place at Portugal, fometime ner about 
« the year and whereas it is believed tha: the 
% faid Magdalena Condoftello Albertina Herbert, ae 
« the contraction of ſuch marriage, was delivered ot 4 
% fon, at or near Brompton. Any perſon who cn 
give evidence reſpecting the ſaid marriage, os tht 
„ birth of the ſaid ſon, that may ſubſtantiate a leg 
„ proof of either, will, if required, receive bonds d 
« indemnification, and be very liberally rewarded 
Apply to Worthy and Carrington, attornies, Gray® 
« Inn.” 


As this advertiſement, tho? repeated every weth 

failed of the leaſt ſucceſs, the Admiral's joy and ſurprit 
at Chriſtiana's recognition of Mr. Jolter, and his read 
recollection and avowal of ſo important a fact, may def 
naturally be ſuppoſed ſufficient, to occupy the head * 
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heart of a man of ſeventy-ſix, ſo far as to render him 
forgetful” of Jeſs intereſting matters. Had Jolter been 
brought before him, accuſed of treaſon, or any other 


crime leſs atrocious than murder, the having joined tbe 
hands of Magdalena and Captain Montreville, would 


have moſt probably placed vice itſelf under a ſhade ; but, 
in a, no accuſation had been made, Chriſtiana ſeizin 
on the delinquent, and the immediate explanation which 
followed, as completely turned all the Captain's late ad- 
venture topſy-turvey, as a caſk of the ſtrongeſt 

could have done; ſo intoxicated was he with the new 
aſpe&t of affairs at the Grange, that he even forgot the 


bulinels on which he was going, when he ſo fortunately | 
met with Jolter, till the Admiral's elated countenance 


ſuddenly fell, and he demanded in a tremulous voice, 


where his dear boy was, and why he was abfent at ſuch 


an important and joyſul period. | 

Captain Seagrove made no anſwer, but ſnatching his 
hat and brandiſhing an oaken cudgel, which he called his 
litle ſwiteh, haſtened out, followed by his two compa- 
nions, Will Ratlin, formerly. the Admirals boatſwain, 
now acting as butler at the Grange, and Ben Gunter, 


as he called himſelf Walley De-ſham to the Captain. 

The Admiral had really kept watch, as the Captain 
laid, with all his ſignals of diſtreſs out; the widow of 
bis rſt Heutenant, wbe was killed in the ſame engage- 
ment with his ſon, a woman of mild temper and pleafing 
manners, had been taken under his protection from the 
our the became a widow, ſimply, as he declared, be- 


of —_— She lived at the Grange, not indeed as 
manager, 

hon ofthe ſhip's crew, were not in the habits of being 
goremned” by a woman, * ſeeing as how, poor ſowls, 
Wey were only fit for other gueſs matters ;*” ner as the 
dend of the table, for there the old Admiral always pre- 


Mee himſelf ; but to live exactly as ſhe found moſt plea- 


1 fant 3 the had acceſs to her beneſaQor's iron cheſt, rode 
eee, ſaw what viſitors ſhe pleaſed, and re- 
em when and how ſhe pleaſcd. . 


* - 


once ſhip's ſteward on board the old Terrible, but nor 


calle poor thing, ſhe was not fit to buffet the ſtorms 


or the houſehold, which conſiſted of a ſelec- 
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Mrs. Lynn proved the valve the ſet on a ſituation ſ, 
reſpectable and eaſy, by a uniform and obliging atten, 


tion to the Admirals health, which depended in a gra T 
mealure on the compoſure of his mind. ns | 40 
She won his money at piquet, made his whey, a4; replit 
miniſtered his medicines, read the papers, and what nes I. 
- novels' he choſe to hear, and in thort, was become ſo ben 
neceſſary to his eaſe, that ſhe had long flattered herſelf poſſi 
ne ſhould at his death return to the world perfectly ft the B 
to encounter any of the forms of adverſity. ; hk 
The firſt letter from Horace having however in par Leah 
tevelled her Spaniſh caſtles; ſhe put a good face on the hoſpit 
matter, and appeared to adopt, among ether of the Ad. gerſto 
miral's partialities, all his affection for his grandſon; the break 
ſoothing and attention of this lady were never mar man; 
needful than during this long night, when every paſſing red 
_ hour added to the apprehenſions of the anxious grand I ap 
father; ſo many machinations as had already come ts Thi 
his knowledge, invented and executed againſt his darling, Wo 
taught him to fear what had been, might be ; and when retired 
Captain Seagrove got out of the chaiſe, unaccompanie polite 
by any but Ratlin and Gunter, he ſhrieked, My boy! till his 
and fell back in his chair. 54 the we 
The Captain, who could ſwear what he called a u. freſhin 
lerable good ſtick when he faw occaſion, did not nor buſt a1 
| ſpare his talent, and he was literally out of breath whet 6 
the Admiral revived, to hear with extreme ſatisfaction Wa 
that it was by the enthralment of a pair of bright eye tlemen 
Horace was detained from home. 1 aceuſte 
Wel, well, Admiral, I tell you but this,” cadet 
Seagrove, „ that ſtrolling witch has grappled the bah little e 
and I'll be ſhot if he clears her without damage. to take 
Beauty, my dear Tom,“ replied the gallant veteran ng 
. is the ſailor's tutelar goddeſs; Venyaherlelt prunſ The 
from the fea ; do not therefore be too ſevere.” the id: 
As to Wenus, I know nothing about — Cauntl 
came from; all IJ know about her is, chat mo Ast 
comes to," he: does miſchief enough, and moſt of 1 Earl, t 
ſpite is agaiuit ſailors, ſo if ſhe ſprung from the ſca, mo ſons of 
"greater «jade ſhe, that's all 1 ſay : but as to the 7] 
at Pontefract, and the old bulk with her ate 75 
— Fe HY % Non 


* 
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;—bat now T think on't how the devil, or when got 
the from hence?“ | 
The Admiral was ſurpriſed. 
might rather aſk how or when ſhe got here?” he 
replied. et a +, Sf 
This led to the occurrence of the preceding evening, 
when, though as matters ffood it was neither politic nor 


C poſſible for the Admiral to take a decided part againſt . . 


the Rev, Mr. Jolter, yet he was abſolutely overwhelmed 
with confuſion at the idea of a woman, —a young, a 
beautiful, a diſtreſſed woman, being denicd the rites of 
hoſpitality under his roof, and who had, as was now un- 
deritood, after - ſtaying the night unnoticed, left it at 
break of day; he ould not anſwer it to his heart as a 
man, or his character as a gentleman, and therefore de- 
cared he would take the very firſt opportunity of making 
bis apology. 1 | 
The Captain, weary and diſpleaſed, ordered his walley 
de ſham to carry a pitcher of grog into his chamber, and 
retired without attending to a ſyllable of the AdmiraPs 
polite regrets for the rudeneſs of his family, which laſted 
till his ſervant drew his curtains, when he dropped with 
the word apology half uttered, into that ſweet and re- 
telhing number with which the ſpirits of the aged and 
quit are renovated, to dream his Horace was Earl of 
Gauntlet, : AS xg | 
Want of reſt the preceding night prevented the gen- 
deten from meeting as early in the morning as they were 
xeullamed ; but Captain Seagrove's morning matin be- 
bers the evening one ended; with his fears of the 
Con boats becauſe why, Harace was not the lad 
tos, and when the wind changed, turn 
es ſo being ſpliced to her | 
Adaral farted, and his pale face crimſoned at 
Horace, his - grandſon, the future Earl of 
Gauntlet,” marry a little adventureſs! _ : | 
Asto his being an Admiral's grandſon, and a future 
Earl the Captain ſaw nothing ia that; ſeeing as all the 


| ſons Adam were related either at the head or 
Rl and if a man wonld ſteer his courſe among breakers, 
oi thing to look out for was ſafe anchorage. 


: 


| 
W Now,” continucd he, * you know as well as 1, ny 
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lad is under-promiſe ; a ſeaman's word, 1 take to be u 
| oo as his bond; it may be another-gueſs thing with 3 
nd officer ; but give me the man, whether lard or ſea, 
wha ſteers through the voyage of life as if every min 
was his mother's ſon, and every woman her daughter; 
that's my way.” | ng 3 
„ And a good way too, your honour,” quoth the 
walley de ſham, who came to announce the return of the 
young ſquire. | 
_ Mr. Montreville, whoſe fine eyes were lighted jato 
rapturous expreſſion by the inſpiration of the god within 
him, knelt before the Admiral, and would have apolo. 
. for not 2 the Captain, but the joy of 
ie return, added to the happy event which occurred 
2 his abſence, forbid any retroſpects except thoſe d 
aſure. 
The Captain gave bis hand with a ſort of ſurly © What 
cheer ? what cheer ?”” and Mr. Jolter, whoſe lumber on WR" 
the down bed, aided by very free libations of the Ad. Wick t 
miral's old Burgundy, were not broken till a very he eretie 
bour, was introduced. He gaveia very-clear and ſuc e exce 
. cin& account of every FEM, en. xclative to the mar WP fells 


tige which Mr. Montreville having written down, b kilies, t 


. ſend off by expreſs to Meſſ. Worthy and Carrington, fault. 
the attornies employed, he very naturally recurred an the 
the accident which. had been of ſuch happy import to n box 
him ; but when the Captain began to recapitulate the e Weng 
adventure which occaſioned their meeting, and he fav 
in the man on whoſe teſtimony the aſſumption of hu 
rights ſo much depended, the pander of vice, the vs 
lator of ſocial law, and the inſulter of Roſa, his changed 
. countenanee ſhewed in what deteſtatioſ and contempt be 
held him, and the ſeverity of his remarks on a condu6 
fo atrocious, made even the old Admiral, for a moment, 
forget the intereſt of his family, to join him in the caul 
of moral rectitude. & | 
Mr. Jolter had very little to offer in palliation of hi 
conduct; he was, he ſaid, in liquor; an apology th 
made no impreſſion on the young philanthropiſt, and K 
took his leave with confuſion in his countenance, and ra 
© cour in his heart. | 
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Nane from reflect ions on the evil tendency of cor- 


rupt morals, in a man 'of -a ſacred profeſſion, recurred 


to the obje& againſt whom the infamous plan had been 
lad ; he ſpoke of her as he felt; he thought her ſupe- 
rior to pranſe z and the Admiral, in whoſe fond opinion 
Horace united the nerve of Demofthenes, the wiſdom of 
Cicero, and the modeſty of Pliny, had only te hear his 
ſentiments to adopt them, and in conſequence was more 


pogry and more vexed at the inhoſpitable negle& which, 


t ſuch an improper hour, had driven ſo angelic a crea- 
ture from the 3 eie 

Mrs. Lynn was fent for; ſhe had not heard of auy 
dy being in the houſe; the butler and the Captain's 
alley de ſham accompanied him; and ſince it muſt tran- 
ſpire one time or another, the reader may as well know 
once, that, excepting the Admiral himſelf, there was 
it male domeſtic at the Grange, whoſe ſenſes were 
jot every night well ſteeped in grog; the rum caſks, with 
hich the cellar was always well ſtored, being left to the 
liſcretion of Will Ratlin, who knowing the comfort of 
de excellent mixture himſelf, diſpenſed it bountifully to 
us fellow ſervants 3 ſo that, as ellen happens in large fa- 
Ales, though there had been a grand error, nobody was 
N fault, As to the Captain, he frankly owned, that 
dm the moment he found Jolter was the man they had 


ie weneh than if ſhe had gone to Davy Jones's Locker, 
dere indeed he wiſhed from his ſoul ſhe had been before 


eie Clapped his two precious eyes upon her, ſceing 


ut be damaged herſelf. | 
* duppole,”” ſaid Horace, „the old Terrible, which 
bu lay was a prime ſailer—” 
* Ag ever ſhewed her keel to ſalt water.” th 
= Suppoſe ſhe fell-ia with a veſſel in diſtreſs would the. 
cer off | | 
No, d—me ! never.” | | 
* What then would ſhe de, if you were Captain?“ 
gen proviſions on board, to be fure.” | 
eis not proviſions the veſſel wants; the is cri 
aer is uſcleſs, her mainmaſt is broken, _ 
| L | | 


- 


Vor, IL 


A 


n boxing the compaſs after, he thought no more of 


þ how ſhe was in ſuch orazy company, and therefore 


- 
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a lubber; Ho then 1“ either take the ſhip in tow, 


" «Caught! I don't underſtand you but ſetting caſe— 


as the ſtrikes, what then? you can't marry her, can ye! 


like a falamander; you are a good und a brave office; 
- a little too much of the martinet on board, and 2 lit 


. obliged to drink three ſucceſſive glaſſes of — 43 


\ 


ſhe has a leak in ber hold, ſo that ſhe can Tearce floats 
then would the old Terrible ſheer off:?“ | 
46 No, d— mel never.“ 
„How e then?“ | . 
« Why, Horsee, I did not think you had been ſuch 


or the crew on board; to be ſure?? 
The Admiral ſmiled. Dear Tom, you are fairly 
caught.“ | | 


The caſe is already ſet, Captain, interrupted Ho. 
race ; the veſſel in diftreſs is the old hulk the—” 
„No more of your palaver; the old Terrible i ! 
found veſſel, a prime ſailer, and goes on her own bottom, 
and carries no falſe colours; if ſhe towed a finking veſſd 
into port, Why there ſhe would leave her, and proceed 
on her own voyage; ſo that's caſe for caſe. As to thi Aft 
here wench, ſhe ſhould not be boarded by a pirate while Nett bar 
Tom Seagrove ſtood by; but I ſhould be glad to ſee her iWon the 


bear away, with all her fails up, out of our courſe; by two 


ſeeing as how, you can't give up the chaſe ; and if ſo be WWninds 4 


and if ſhe is an honeſt girl, you wou*dn't ruin her, would 
et! | 
1 I beg your pardon, Captain,“ joined the Admin, 
* as Horace would not certainly do ſo unhandſome : 
thing as marry any woman but her to whom he i a 
fianced by honour, the alternative is by no means à far 
one ; my on opinion of women is, that it is the duty, 
and ſhould be the choice of every brave man to preted 
them ; that has been one of the ſtanding mazims of my 
life, and L am proud to ſee it is a family trait, which vil 
deſcend to my progeny.” 5 F 
Oh rare, Admiral! I can't deny but you ſtand in 


too finical on ſhore ; but as to this family lingo boi 
women, tis all gibberiſh to me, ſceing as how you 
your own daughter founder, without hearkening to 
of her fignals of diſtreſs, poor ſoul.” 

The Admiral was paiofully affected, and the Capi 


a, 


before he could: reconcile himſelf to himyelf for being the 
laue z after which the rhetoric of Horace carried all be- 
bore it 3 and as while Roſa remained unprotected at the 
un, further inſult might be offered from the ſquire, though 
perhaps his coadjutor would not be openly ſeen in the bu- 
lacks, he ſuggeſted the gallantry of his fleeping at Pon- 
telract while ſhe remained there. 

This was oppoſed by the Captain, ſeeing as how if 
watch was to be kept,” he was more fitter for that there 
ſort of duty, and befides, added he, QOyly, while I am 
keeping a good look out for my convoy, I ſhall be in no 
denger of a lee ſhore myſelf. | 

To this arrangement Horace did not object, provided 
he was permitted to return that night; the next day 
— Admiral would, he ſaid, viſit the young lady him- 

Aker this agreement they dined together in the great- 
et harmony, and having paſſed ſome hours in converſation 
dn the ſtate of their family affairs, Montreville attended 
by two lervants, mounted a fleet hunter, and rode the 
wads till he arrived at Pontefract. I7Y 


CHAP. XV. 


© Knowledge and wiſdom, far from being one, 

Have oft times no connexion ; Knowledge dwelks 
nim heads replete with thoughts of other meu; 

* Wiſdom in minds attentive to their own.”” 


Ws bi authority the author afſures her young readers, 

| eviſdom and love are ſynonimous terms. 

d 7 | 1 | 
USA's declining to grant Mr. Montreville the re- 

ted audience, was a ſevere penance ou her own feel- 

mit was a ſacrifice of inclination waſhed with tears 


the molt ſevere deprivation, would have ſoon, re- 


o 
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Etle-thrine of duty; but the conſciouſneſs of right -. 
e ever will conſole a reflecting mind, even - 


Wed her to tranquillity, pe ſhe in other reſpects been 
| 3 | 


2 
2 
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At peace with herſelf ; but the terrible condition of Ma. 
Garnet ſo intereſted-and ſo diſtreſſed her, that conſider. 
ing her as being reduced to it by the concern ſhe had taken 
in her ſafety and welfare, ſhe reproaehed herſelf as the 
primary cauſe of her misfortune z with what defire, what 

. anxiety, and ardent hope ſhe for many years anticipated 
a meeting with her mother; when in affluence, how had 
the wiſhed to ſhare it with her, and how, when diſtreſſed, 
had ſhe panted for the ſorrowful child's natural aſylum, 
the boſom of a parent ;; yet after all, with what antipathy, 
what unnatural diſguſt, and even horror, did her way. 
ward heart turn from her; how ſhe ſhuddered at the 
ſound of her voice; how her eyes, and how her ſoul 
Mrunk from a reminiſcence-of the author of her being, 
and while every faculty was devoted to a ſtranger, one 
who was indeed too amiable and too intereſting ; hoy 
Entirely repugnant had her feelings been towards one to 
whom God and nature enforced obedience. Alas! 
ſhe cried, poor -unhappy mother ! this calamity would 
mot have happened to her, had ſhe mot been tempted 
From ber own purpoſe by that natural attraction againf 
Which my heart was hardened ; oh miſerable ! is it then 
the death of my parent only that cau awaken me to feel 
Ing and duty? Mereiful continued ſhe, kneeling 
by her mother's-bedfide, oh pardon the barbarous cos. 
Mi between pride and nature-! thou who alone haſt (cen 
How ſtrong the one, bow weak the other; thou who u 
Judgment haſt avertaken me! yes, my poor afflicted p- 
rent ! God is thy avenger.” 
It was at this moment the chamber maid paſs'd in he 
head, and ketch'd her——at prayers. 

The card from Mr. Montreville neither leſſened her 6 
Ficitude for her mother, nor increaſed it for himſelf; he 
ſoul was at-that moment in a ſtate of humiliation, and the 

only conſolation ſhe felt, aroſe from the conſciouſnds 

'of adhering to 8 painful duty, and rejecting a [vet 

mptation. | 

The ſurgeon ſoon after viſited Mrs. Garnet ; her bloc 

+ heated by the * leaſt drops of ſpirits in the world“ & 
- Shawford farm, was in a ferment ; he apprehended 


Fever, and deſired further aſſiſtance might be called in. 


tere ſtec 
which 


Nola, Faking with terror, received this intimation as” 


the molt fatal prognoſtic, and in preſence of the ſurgeon 
and nurſe, while almoſt blinded by tears, examined Mrs. 
Garnet's pockets, where, beſides fixty pounds in caſh and 
notes, ſhe found a letter written and directed to Mr. 


Philip Garnet, Paradiſe-ftreet,. Rotherhithe, As this 
letter was not ſealed, ſhe incloſed a ſhort note in it, men- 
tioning the accident, and entreated Mr. Garnet would uſe 


all poſſible expedition to join his wife. 


Having done this, and inventoried the contents of her 
pockets and {mall trunk, ſhe defired an expreſs might be 


bourhood, and again vowed not- to leave her mother. 


had been called in to the red faced gentle woman, who it 
young gentle woman neither eat nor drank. 
and unable to believe ſhe could be fo entirely abſorbed in 


which was declined. 


to his aid and waited two hours before he ſent again, 
when he was deſired to go into a room next to Mrs. G 
vet's chamber, where ſoon after Roſa joined him. 

Her pale and dejected looks, while they ſurpriſed, in- 


oa woman who had no other claims than her misfor- 
tunes. 


pile became paler. - 


He was ſorry to hear more aſſiſtance was called in, be- 


anle it implied danger. | 
Kola wept, and as Mr. Montreville found himſelf at 


* 
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ſent for the molt experienced medical men in the neigh- 


Mr. Montreville heard from the chamber maid, on his 
return to the inn, that two other ſurgeons and a phyſician ' 


mas thought could never hold” it; and that the ſweer 
He ſent his compliments, but received no anſwer ; : 
grief for a ſtranger, again ſent to requeſt a ſhort audience; 
Montreville was in a very. fine humour to be angry; 
but the 1nexorable was ſtill ſhut up; and as anger may 
mar, but can never mend a good cauſe, he called patience 
ar- 


terelted tim ; he ' complimented her on the humanity ' 
which impelled her to riſk her own health, by attending 


Raſa calt down her eyes, and after one deep bluſh her 


WF: loſs how to proceed, after a ſhort filence ſhe roſe 
_ [0 80. | | 
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The gift of ſpeech was now again. returned to My, 
Montreville ; he ſeriouſly femonſtrated againſt her beha. 
viour, as cruel and even unjuſt. | | 

Roſa felt that her conduct was mexphcable ; Mr. Mon. 

. treville's manner was too flatteringly earneſt, too con- 
genial to the ſecret good opinion ſhe' had formed of him, 
to offend : but her heart was oppreſſed with anguiſh, and 
all the reply ſhe conld make, was tears. 

- Mr. Montreville was extremely moved ; he took her 
hand, and begged her to be reſeated one moment, while 
he apologized for the rudeneſs with which ſhe was treated 
at the Grange. His own hiſtory, he added, was a ſtrange 
and almoſt incredible mixture of myſtery and misfortune; 
the former, he hoped, was clearing up, and the latter 
changing into bleſhngs ; the fruſtration of the infamous 
defigns againſt her, were productive of an incident more 

_ fortunate to him than, he feared, ſhe would allow hin 
now to explain; but when he had that honour, he was ſurg 
— would pardon the feeming neglect of Admiral Her. 

rt, 

All Roſa's penitence ' for want of natural affection; 
all her concern for her mother's dangerous ſituation, 

-could not ſteel her heart againft an apology fo frank and 
intereſting ; it was a welcome oblation to pride ; it re- 
heved her from a painful ſenſe of debaſement, and reſtored 
the old Admiral to her reſpect, and his friend, her de- 
liverer, to her eſteem. 

Never was there a being whofe countenance was 2 
clearer index of the mind, than that on which Mr. Mon- 
treville's regards were now fixed; he held her hand dur- 
ing the time he addrefſed her; and while watching the 
working of her ingenyous mind, it is not certain wit- 
ther he did or did. not tenderly preſs it; and per- 
haps it is ill leſs certain whether, after all her ſelf-accu- 
ſation,.. prayers, and tears, ſhe did not for a few moments 

forget ſhe had a mother with a broken leg; it was hon. 
ever for a very ſhort time her heart was ſenſible to a cel 


lation of pain ; ſhe anſwered in a low but not depreſſed OY 
accent, that ſo much obliged, as ſhe could not but eſteem The 
herſelf, to him and his family, it was very acceptable lo * 

her to know no intended affront had been offered h&< the Wh 


and ſhe added, deeply bluſhing, “ So many and * 
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fare my obligations to you, Sir, in particular, that” 
1 mat think light of an inconvenience io myſelf, from 


which you-derive advantage.“ 7 cl 
Mr. Montreville was full of acknowledgments, and 
more full of admiration; and time was not marked till 
the nurſe, 'who attended in Mrs. Garnet's chamber, ſent 


to let Roſa know the ſurgeon was there. Mr. Montre- * © 


ville however did not ſuffer her to leave him, till he had 
prevailed on her to promiſe to ſee him half an hour the 
next morning. ** 
Aſter the ſurgeon was gone, and Roſa retraced what 
ſed at her interview with Montreville, ſhe was aſto- 


niſhed at the eaſe with which ſhe had diſpenſed-with all 


her reſolutions to give up an acquaintance ſo infatuating 3+ 


again ſhe went over the reaſons which forbade her to in- 
dulge a predilection ſo unequal ; the reaſons were ſtill too 
firong for ſelf deceiving ſophiltty to combat, but the 
predileQion was ſtill more ſtrong. | 
During this night, contrary to the expectations, and 
beyond the doQor's hope, the feveriſh ſymptoms were 
greatly lowered ; Mrs. Garnet, whoſe terror of death was 


extreme, having heard from the doQtors the awful ſen- 


tence, that if ſhe did not Keep herſelf quiet, ſhe muſt die, 


became ſrom fear, gentle and patient; ſhe {till took ſtrong. 


opistes, but in the time of her waking intervals bore her 
anguiſh without a murmur, and followed every movement 
of Roſa with eyes that expreſſed both ſolicitude and gra- 
titude. 3 

In the 8 Rofa made ſome alteration in her 
drefs,.and met Mr. Montreville according to appoint- 
ment. 


Mr. Montreville had not indeed watched by the bed - 


ade of a fick perſon, but his thoughts had been too much 
engroſſed by one charming object to reſt ; like Zadig, - 


tough in love, he might eat, drink and fleep, but it was 


not preciſely that ſoft paſſion or ſentiment which now 
prevented the latter ; it-was a combination of untoward 
eruntances, totally inimical to the end of virtuous 
love ; Me truth is, Mr, Montreville actually was engaged 
The whdelity his heart was tempted to commit, might 
aps de called a venial treſpaſs, as he had not yet ſeen 


ke hdy he was bound to marry ; the pecuniary 9 | 


L 4 | 


"of a breach of his engagement was conſiderable eng 


ignorantly preferred to gold, attached to the engagement, 


bead, in the morning. 
"inſtead of that delighted admiration, which ſhone in his 


"marked his manner the night before, he was melanchoh, 


- fidence in the honour and principles of each other, begata 


engagement nor penalty were remembered; Roſa's white 
Garnet fill flept, he, with great delicacy, adverted to 


hint, both dangerous and improper, he was hurt to hear 
ſhe would not leave Mrs. Garnet till ſhe was wholly out 


ment was not at all confidered ; and in order to carry W 
"point, he adduced her danger ſo near Sir Jacob Lydeah 


would his incorrigibility revive with his recovery {rol 


"8 
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to inſure the fidelity of half the etops about town, by deed 
half the crops about town have ſo many ways of dil but h 
of all the hard caſh they touch, to which Horace wa, > RB 
perfect ſtranger, that it was no wonder the precious me. daugl 
tal, on which they ſet ſo high a ſtore, Toft all attraQion whell 


with him'; as however there was another penalty which he o - 


trevill 
all he 
WW alarm 
concil 
Roſa was ſtartled at his changed looks and addreſs; RY 
did, c 
heroin 


«'] 


namely, his hononr ; it was a ſerious conſideration ; and 
it was this ſubje& on which he pondered during the whde 
night, and which was ſucceeded by an aching heart and 


countenance,—thatlivelyand infinuating tenderneſs which 


folemn, and ſilent for ſome minutes after he entered the 
room ; but a certain magic power ſeemed to hang over 
theſe young people ; whatever were their ſentiments when 
they met, a few moments, without the aid even ol 
ſpeech; baniſhed every unpleaſant idea; mutual franknel 
added an age to the term of their acquaintance, and con- 


familiarity of intercourſe, from which delicacy baniſhed 
all appearance of paſſion. | 


Mr. Montreville's clouded brow cleared; neither the 


arms and pretty hands managed the coffee; and as Mn. 
her fitnation, which being, as he took the liberty to 


her declare her intention of continuing. 
Mr. Montreville had formed a wiſh to prevail on her 
to go to the Grange; and as ſhe perſiſted in declaning 


of danger, engage her to make that her home, and pi 
occaſional viſits to Pontefract. | 
In this arrangement it is needleſs to add, the engage: 


the correction he hoped he had received; it was ney = 


— 
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led Mr Jolter would not perhaps be his co · adjutor; 
vat ils mother was popular, and her mysfortunes would 
hie der an object of pity ; her ſon diſgraced, her 
kuphter eloped with a mean mechanic, and herſelf over- 
whelmed in forrow, were circumſtances that could not 
ail to raiſe ſome prejudice for her ladyſhip, againſt all 
the cauſes of her diſtreſs; Roſa at once ſaw Mr. Mon» 
treville wiſhed to make his protection neceſſary, and as 
Hall he had fuggeſted was reaſonable, ſhe was very much 
S:larmed; but as notwithſtanding the apology. which re- 


the one ſhe molt diſliked ; and as, except Mr. Montre- 


heroine. | 


he cannot combine a whole town in a breach of the eſta- 


dest, the knows, ſhe cel k nows— 


but he was diſappointed. | | 
Lady Lydear- had perhaps by this time not only re- 
wed the promiſed recommendation from Lady Hopely, 
put heard a biſtory of her from Lady Lowder, with all 


We it; and thus the credit ſhe might hope would reſult 


her. 


vceeding, Montreville with a mortified air reſumed, 


* proteGting law of the land, but he would aſk, - whe- 


cob meditate——” 


4LY 


CY 
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ne-additions* the candour of the latter would infallibly. 


em one Jource, mult inevitably be deltroyed by the 


youth, delicacy, and innocence, without acquaint- 
WC wr protectors, were competent to demand that ſafety 
eee, without diſpute, ſo well framed to in- 
 Mould-the- provoked, the ignorant, headſtrong Sir 


could no longer conceal her alarm, or-repreſs its 
vor into tcars; fancy realized the picture 
1 5 he 


— 


conciled her to the Admiral, the Grange was of all places 


ville remained at the inn, he could not offer, nor if he 


did, could ſhe accept his protection; ſhe - affected the 
«It is Sir Jacob Lydear,” ſaid ſhe, © who fhould 
ſear, not me; 1 am under the protection of that law 
which he has violated ; let his power be what it may, 
Wiſhed police of bis country; and with reſpect to Lady 


Montreville drew nearer ; he feared to breathe, leſt it - 
ould prevent his hearing what Lady Lydear well Enew ; + 


— _ 
* 


After waiting ſome moments in expeRation of her 


It was far from his wiſh to leſſen her confidence in 
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Captain Ns cloſe behind, except one arm which 


Set inclaations, prevailed on him to be guilty of ſuch 
- @ loleciim in good manners, and violation of the reſped 


' dread of his pride and noble alliances, the laced full uns 


red ſhining ample half bald head, fat round figure, long 


ne had ſketched, and fear magnified a ſmall difurhance 
at that inſtant near the door, into the hoſtile approach 


the arms of his grandſon. 


the Adwiral had been thrown, and was indeed ſo accoh 


: 
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f the very perſon of whom he had heen ſpeaking ; ſhe 
ſhrieked out, Save me! fave me !”” and threw herſelf 
into the arms of Montreville, in the moment when the 
door flew open, and diſcovered admiral Herbert, his 

Id laced hat carried in a courtly manner in one hand, 
is gold headed cane in the other; his tall perſon, dig. 
 mified and erect; followed by the ſhort fat figure of 


was extended forward to open the door. 
A floxid apology, which the Admiral had ſtudied, 
when the perſuaſions of Seagrove, aided by his own (. 


due to the apartment of a lady, as to enter it unar- 
nounced, was entirely forgotten at the fight of Roſa in 


There was ſometbing in the gentlemanlike appearance 
and mild blue eyes of Admiral Herbert, that impreſſed 
Roſa with a reſpect, which had even more of ſentiment 
than politeneſs in it; and perhaps notwithſtanding bet 


form, and ſtiff ramillee wig, never appeared to more ad. 
vantage, than when it occupied the preciſe place where 
ſhe hac expected to fee Sir Jacob Lydear in his ungrace- 
ful drab coat, round hat, and dirty boots; nor did Cap- 
tain Seagrove, with his nine grey hairs on each (ide, his 


ſword, and ſhort ſkirted uniform coat, appear wanting 
in charms, as ſtanding where her fear had anticipated 
the Rev. Mr. Jolter. She diſengaged herſelf from Mr. 
Montreville's arms, without a ſenſation of that confuſion 
which would have overwhelmed her, had any other emo. 
tion than terror placed her there, and. her reception d 
the intruders. was ſo frank, gaſy,: and graceful, that ! 
immediately diſſipated the unpleaſant ſurpriſe into which 
Gant to his own ideas of true gentility, that he heſitate Capta 
not to believe the opinion Montreville had formed 
her, was in every reſpect Juſt, as ſhe was, he whil 

| Seagronh 


9 
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Sagroves. not only the moſt: beautiful, but the fineſt bred 
woman he bad lately ſeen. | 

Captain Seagrove, whoſe regard for Montreville was 
lte inferior to. that of bis grandfather, ſaw the lady. 
and the tranſaRion in a different light. Hugging be- 
tween'a young man and young woman, as he called the 
poſition in which our heroine and Montreville were ſur- 
priſed, had, he ſaid, but one meaning; and a wench 
who could ſubmit to it, without at leaſt bluſhing, was 
fit for all weathers. 


Roſa now particularly addreſſed the rough diamond, 


d whom ſhe was fo much obliged 3 but inſtead of the 
blunt good humour which had left an impreſſion of the 
goodneſs. of his heart on her recollection, he haſtily 
averted his eyes, which had been attracted involuntarily 


to all her profeſſions of endleſs gratitude, - anſwered 


man?“ | 


reigaof Queen Ann, none of which allowed the ſtaring 
gans of fight, much leſs with the aid of thoſe auxiliaries, 


beyond its neighbour nofe ; perhaps conſidering the Ad- 


any female whatever; and no crooked coquet could 
be more angiqus to conceal the ſhoulder pad, than was 


woman. Wet x ; 
Me. Montreville perceived Roſa's embarraſſment; and 
l wiilpered the Admiral, whoſe glaſs was withdrawn with 

WL precipitancy, that in his zeal to repair the breach 
= politeneſs, he dropped both his hat and cane. 

Captain Seagrove had always been in the Habit of 
ming every little attention due to age and ſuperior | 
= wy which ſince be became a commiſſioned officer, the 
PIER with great politeneſs, declined to accept; the 
= | 'aptain, 


bythe beauty and elegance of her face and figure, and 
wich a furly, What cheer-? what cheer, young wo- 

Confounded at this behaviour, and abaſhed at the 
geld mounted eye · glaſs levelled at her from the Admiral, 
10 deſpite of the politeneſs and good breeding of the 
a modeſt woman out of countenance, by the natural or- 
mthout which a modern pair of eyes cannot ſee an inch 
miral's age, ſome people may fancy ſpectacles might 


have been the leaſt annoying to a bluſhing. beauty, but 
rad bis features been ſo diſgraced in the prefence © 


lhe veteran beau to keep his ſpectacles from the ken uf 


| 

| 
1 

< 


of her ſituation, and till the tax laid an her humanity 
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| Captain, as ofa offered to pick up and reſtore his 
| | oral s ſupporter, which, contrary to cuſtom, he wa 
uftered to do, without apology, or even acknoyledg. 
ment. 
Whenever Captain Seagrove received an act of cirili. 
; ty or tenderneſs, © Thankye, thankye,” ſprung from 
s heart to his lips; when, on the contrary, he con- 
ed an obligation, he was perfectly ſatisfied if the 
thankye never came 34 but to loſe the civilities of his old 
commander, civilities not worth a ſegar till they were 
miſſed, on account of a girl againſt whom he had cor- 
ceived what he thought a well grounded diſlike, and 
. againit whoſe increafing influence he had a mountain of 
objections, was too bad ; it inflated all the little gall in 
Ins diſpoßtion, and he retired in high dudgeon to the 
farther end of the room. 
- Roſa, charmed with the mild benevolence of the old 
officer, as he alternately regarded bis grandſon and her. 
ſelf, found all her attention drawn to him, and did not 
remark the ill humour of the Captain. 
It is true the Admiral's Arete was fiiff, his manner 
formal, and his language too full of compliments to be 
perfectly underitood ; but the expreſſion of pleaſure 
which darted from Montreville's fine eyes, communicat- 
ed an 8 of -placid pleaſure to the countenance 
of his venerable friend, who could not help regarding 
with approbation an object on whom his darling looked 
with ſuch evident delight. 
Montreville, recurring to the cauſe of Roſa's emotion 
at the moment of his entrance, he frankly offered ber 
his protection, till ſhe could ſend to inform her friend 


by that unamiable being, whom he was ſorry to ll 
woman, was removed; he had, he added, a very wor- 
thy woman, who did him the favour- of reſidiog at the 
Grange, to whom he would with pleaſure introduce het, 
and who, he was ſure, would do all in her power © 
retrieve the credit of his houſe, if ſhe would again coll 
deſcend to enter it. 

Roſa bowed ; bat-though as little inclined as ever U 
aſſign the real motives, enn in her reſolution vol 


to leave her mother. * 
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e Garnet's ſituation, ſhe ſaid, was ſuch, as, how- 
ever range it might appear, laid an obligation on her, 
a6 conlideration could tempt her to wave, —while her 
life was in doubt, her own ſtation ſhould be in her 
chamber. | | | 

The Admiral was confounded ; his eye met the de- 
jeſted.glance of Mr. Montreville's ; diſappointment fat 
on his brow, and the colour forfook his cheek. 

The Admiral reſumed : “ He would then remain at 
the inn z he. would himſelf defend her from inſult.” 

„ Avalt } avaſt ! Admiral,” cried Seagrove, « you 
are @ little out of your reckoning I believe this bout; 
for a firſt -rate to bom guard on a httle cock boat, not 
worth ballaſt, is, as I take it, a new line of ſervice ; 
beſides you can't turn in out of your own birth, with- 
out ſhattering your poor calico carcaſs to atoms; you 


kept, I am the man that's moſt fitteſt for that duty, and 
I wool do it.“ | 

Roſa now underſtood, to her great mortification, ſhe 
was, for what reaſon it was not poſſible for her to con- 
jeQure,, an object of diſlike to a man for whom ſhe felt 
a particular eſteem, as beſides the ſervices he had ren- 
dered her, his rough manner appeared to cover à ten- 
dernels of heart and warmth of cnaracter no leſs pleaſing 
than new. After a momentary ſurpriſe, ſhe thanked 
them for the kindneſs of their intention, but added, that 


pollibility of Sir Jacob Lydear's repeating the inſults 
de had already offered her, ſhe was exceedingly alarmed, 
yet on refleEtion ſhe had no doubt of her perſonal ſafety, 
u houſe where the countenance of ſo reſpectable a 
perſon as Admiral Herbert would enſure civility; ſhe 
tterefore hoped, neither he, nor Captain Seagrove 
would ingonvenience themſelves on her account. ; 
The Captain nodded at Roſa and winked at the Ad- 
win; the latter indeed, after the firſt flaſh of expiring 
pilantry, recolle&ed the debilitated ſtate of his health, 
methat broken reſt, as well as fatigue, either of mind 
bim in a painfully- enervated condition 
e again apologized for the inattention and 
be experienced at the Grange, which he aſſur- 


4. 


know you can't; ſo as I ſaid at firſt, if watch muſt be 


although in the moment Mr. Montreville ſuggeſted the 
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ed her, on his ſacred honour, was ſolely occaſioned by kis 0 
buſineſs of more importance than life, or death to bim, in a 
which happened to occur at. that period ; after which, — 
on the Captain pulling out his watch for the fortieth wolun 
time, he deſired Montreville to order the carriage; and which 
Roſa, taking a graceful leave, left the rvom, | ahh 
On her return to Mrs. Garnet's chamber, ſhe found on e 
her eating ſome ſine fruit, which Mr. Montreville had * 
dire&ed to be carried thither. Roſa crimſoned with She 
grateful pleaſure at ſo delicate a mark of attention, and ;nſpiri 

- paſſed to the window in time to ſee the face and form her fc 
where every grace of nature ſhone, aſſiſting his aged Mr. B 
Parent, into the carriage, and greeted as be entered it Admi 
imſelf with the Captain's Fare ye well, fare pe A whe 
well.“ | ? of her 
O perceiviag- that the Captain returned into the ſyſtem 
houſe from the door, Roſa regretted he perſiſted in an a ſigh, 
office ſhe could not help ſuſpecting would be performed calcula 
Wich an ill grace, and for which indeed ſhe did not, on own de 
cool reflection, ſee the neceſſity; but as his offer to ſay . ſex, 
Was made to the Admiral, not to her, ſhe could not ak always 
an interview of him, and it was not likely he would WW of the 
folicit one of her ; ſo leaving the matter to its own courſe, redreſs 
ſhe returned to Mrs, Garnet, who though too low to be maticg 
diltintly heard, motioged for. more fruit, notwithitand de ore 
ing the nurſe infilted it would hurt her. it dreſſe 
When Roſa drew near, Mrs. Garnet, who could not but oh 
Ipeak her feelings, kiſſed her hand, and preſſed it to vindica 
her heart, while tears rolled down checks more furrowed e be- 
by intemperance than age. | en her 

: Roſa was affected ; ſhe no longer thought on Mor» rot be 
. trevillez. her own tears dropped on the brown band ties x 
” which graſped here; and ſeeing the poor ſufferer (til Wiſh acqu 


ea languid glance on the fruit, ſent to the ſurgeon, 


eng 
ho anſwered nothing could be more proper for her. 


ppprob; 


With a ſecret ſenſation of delight ſhe fat down, aud The 
while paring the nectarines and picking the grapes, > nd Mr 

- membered. it was the delicate preſent of Montreville, and oled e 

: doubly dear becauſe medicinal to her mother. | terlon & 
Though Roſa did not ſee Captain  Seagrove, % purpe 

heard him roaring out, Rule Britannia, and Ceaſe ru treat 
Boreas, choruſed by a number of as diſcordant voices 4 rereſt | 
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tis own, till he turned in; and Mrs. Garnet being now 
in a fair way, ſhe undreſſed, for the firſt time ſince the 
accident 5 but her fancy was too buſy for ſleep, and in- 
yoluntarily recurred to a few indeſcribable moments, 
which, though connected with ſome mortifications, from 
which they could not be wholly detached, no mortifica- 
tion could repreſs the enthuſiaſtic delirium. which accom- 
ied recollect ion. | | Cf 
She ſaw into the art, if ſo it muſt be called, that by 
inſpiring her with terror of one object, naturally caſt 
ker for protection on another; but. the developement of 
Mr. Montreville's motive could not excite anger; the 
Admiral, in whoſe - houſe he wiſned her to be, was one 
in whom ſhe could of herſelf confide the deareſt intereſts 
of her life; to her his formality appeared a regular 
ſyſtem of moral re&itude ; his pride, ſhe allowed with 
a ſigh, was a proper and laudable enthuſiaſm, equally 
calculated to maintain its own nobility, and prevent its 
F own debaſement ; and his tenacious regard for the weak- 
er ſex, the effuſions of that true bravery which would 
aways riſe in defence of the oppreſſed, —in vindication 
of the flandered, in protection of the weak, - and in 
redreſs of the injured ; it was indeed a ſelection of aro- 
matics from the weeds of the knight of La Manche, 
the great {pirit of chivalry refined apd moderniſed; and 
tdrefſed its poſſeſſor in all the attribates of true heroiſm 
but oh the pity of it! the pity of it! it might defend, 
mdicate,' protect, and redreſs, but muſt ultimately re- 
jet her; nothing then remained for her; but to ſtreugth- 
en her heart againſt a faſcination, to vhich ſhe alone 
nut become the victim; to retire into thoſe humble 
lutics that muſt ſupport her in the molWhying moments; 
lo acquit herſelf in the painful avocation in which ſhe 
engaged, to the honour of human hature and the 
wpprobation of her own conſcience. 
The next day, and the next, brought the Admiral 
nd Mr, Montreville to Pontefra& ; true, ſhe ſtill re- 
ed every interview ſhould be the laſt ; but when a 
mono the Admiral's ge and character came thither 
purpate to viſit and give her reſpectability, how ceuld 
bim with rudeneſs? or how, when no word th 


i eie or moſt ready coquet could miſconſtrue, 
- (cleaped 
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eſcaped Mr; Montreville's lips, could ſhe expoſe herſelf 
to ridicule, by giving a wrong interpretation to hiz yi: of ſhin 
fits, and without that interpretation how could ſhe de. was ſer 
cline them ? r | 
Captain Seagrove continued at the inn, and generally ue aps 
attended the Admiral in his viſits to Roſa ; but though therefo 
his diſlike was a little ſoftened; he was far from being ſuch el 


cordial to her. ber mo 
Mr. Montreville's attention and reſpect ſeemed to Mr. 
increaſe every viſit. Roſa had mentioned her having ee © 


wrote to Mrs. Garnet's huſband, whoſe arrival ſhe anxi. bigh cl 
oufly expected. Pos 
Mr. Garnet had gone to Chatham on the invitation ere g 
of an old acquaintance, to be preſent at a launch, which aK t 
by delaying his receipt of the tidings of his wife's mis loc kin 
fortune, prevented his arriving as ſoon as he was exped- Peck f 
by four days. n = frnged 
At length; to the ſatisfaction of all parties, a poſt- Ways 
' chaiſe from Ferry- Bridge, where the mail topped, ſt NPead be 


him down at Pontefrac. bur her 
* Roſy, my girl, why Roſy, pretty Roſy! «tat As 
alls my roſe bud?“ was the firſt falutation of a little Hin of 


thin pale faced. man, about thirty-ſix, to a bloated red eam 
faced unwieldy woman, ten years older. 

% Oh, Phill ”” anſwered the roſe bud, “ don't touch 
me; I am all over broken limbs; and to be ſure little 
Phill and I ſhould have been both dead and gone, and 
the Lord have mercy, what would have become of my ur to 
poor foul, had it not been for that ſweet pretty behaved Rte 
youtg body, bleſs her dear heart; ſhe is ſuch good ll att 
company: ſhe has ſaved my life.” | leaſe te 
Well then,” anſwered Garnet, „ ſhe is as good as Roſa 
ſhe is handſome, which I am very glad of, for it's {cl t was p 
dom the caſe; but Roſe, poor Roſy ! come, I know WP" the: 
ho it happened ; thee haſt been ſucking the monkey, dether 
I know thee haſt,” Kt, -1nfl 
No indeed, Phill, I was ſober as a judge. d with 
% Well but; Roſy, how are the timbers all ipliccd, 1 hoſe v 
hope, poor Roſy ! come ſend for the doctor, let's bat 
a a overhaul, Roſy ; thee ſhan't loſe thy precious limbs, ! 
all the ſhiners in my pocket can ſave them.” * 


* 
* I» 6 __ 


* 


\% 
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And it being underſtood Mr. Garnet had got plenty 
of ſhiners, the whole houſe was in motion; the ſurgeon 
was ſent for z the timbers examined; and all being pure 
tight, Mr. Garnet called for a pipe, and ſoon ſcented 
the apartment too ſtrong for Roſa to continue in it; ſhe 
therefore, in part relieved from the pain and trouble of 
ſuch cloſe attendance as ſhe had taſked herſelf to pay 
ker mother, ordered another chamber and retired to it. 

Mr, Garnet, with his little thin figure, ſpoke in the 
wice of a Stzntor ; he had a low forehead, - ſhort. noſe, 
lich cheek bones, wide mouth, and ſtrong teeth, which, 
except in the inſtant when he was ſmoaking or eating, 
were graced with a large quid of tobacco; he wore a 
fark brown coat, red pluſh waiſtcoat, ribbed cotton 


rays and his own dark lank hair; he was doatingly 
bud both of Rofy and little Phill, and very thankful to 
bur heroine for being ſo well behaved to his wife. 

As Mr; Montreville defired the Captain to appriſe 
um of Mr, Garnet's arrival, Ben Gunter, the walley- 
le-ſham was inftantly diſpatched to the Grange with the 


Ws. e b 


ig the room, where Roſa generally received him, 
your occupation is over, and you will do me the ho- 
Jour to make the Grange your home, till you think pro- 
er to appriſe your friends of your fituation ; Mrs. Lynn 
Il attend you with my carriage, at whatever hour you 
leaſe to appoint.”” | a 


Nola heſitated, changed colour, and faltered out, what 


the Admiral, who had locked to this trial as a proof 
ether de did, or did not really belong to Mrs. Gar- 
Kt, -mitantly aroſe, took his grandſon by the arm, bow- 
wih great formality, and followed by the Captain, 


ole wateh-was now out, departed. 


lockings, fquare pumps, large heavy filver buckles, a 
black ilk Barcelona handkerchief tied looſe over a 
ringed cravat, a round hat three quarter diameter every | 


« Now then; madatn,”” ſaid the Admiral, on enter- 


= as plain to underſtand was a determined negative; 
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; ADK | pledge 
CHAP. XVI. man v 
$34 nothe 


* A Begging Box,” addreſſed to thoſt accompliſhed Aubin an, 
who prove the abundance of "their own ſuperior Inos 
ledge, 'by writing for Novel readers in a confuſion | tha 

. tonguer, beſeeching them to beſtow their charity on th 
Beggar Girl, in two lines Italian from Taſh, | 
Page 239. ES Wit 


.-v | 
Revezar the twenty-four letters whenever 3 
find your paſſion riſing,“ faid the ſage to Auguſt | 
Had Mr. Montreville done ſo, he would not have HH « 1; 
to ride back to Pontefract after ſunſet, through a hes it i 
" ſhower of rain. | 
The Admiral, his privy counſellor the Captain, „ 
his grandſon had he'd ſeveral conjectural beds of julio ercuſ 
on Roſa, during her reſidence at PontefraR. | « Pj 
She poſſeſſed, in the Admiral's opinion, the very H 
of female: graces,. good breeding.“ | 
The Captain allowed ſhe was not given to clappe 
. clawing 3 but as to her breeding, he ſuppoſed, l 
other women,. ſhe would ſwear black white, to make ee wor 
"Own way. . . 
The Admiral, half offended,. reminded him his u 
ther was a woman. ; | 
$ As to his mother, the Captain replied, * belik 
the Admiral knew what ſhe was better than him; be 
as to that ugly wolf at Pontefrat—” it, wh 
Ugly!“ Mr. Moatreville proteſted her eye vod men 
Mime the darkeſt cell. « He 
Phat the Captain granted, becauſe a-cat's eye c ed tl 
do exactly. the {ame ; but if her trim was as good n eaghtt 
old Terrible z if ſhe was us fair as a lily, as ſtraight # 


llin 
mainmaſt, and as-briſk as one Miſs Molly Gum, vhs Th. 
he firſt ſaw her walking Portſmouth walls, thirty je « Oh 
ago, what did it all argufy, ſeeing as how a man's vols do y 
was his ſheet anchor. 1 3 ould de 
God forbid !” ſaid the Admiral, placing his 1 a en; 


hand- on his. breaſt, any of us. ſhould break the ſac 
=, © 8 % pieq 


135 1 
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bledge of honour ; but there can be no reaſon why a 1 
han who is engaged to one woman, ſhould not admire- bl | 
mother. N 5 | | 1 
« Well,” I don't ſay there is,” anſwered the Cap» 1 
vin, * but this T wool ſay, Horace has got a hanker- = 
vg after this wench, and I don't ſay there is any harm bo 
that neither; when he is as heavy a ſailor as Tom 
lagrove, and as old as you, Admiral, he'll alter his 
zurſe z but it is eaſier to prevent than to ſtop a leak.” 
With this wiſe axiom the converſations generally il 
ded, till this day, when after a filent ride home, the —_— 
ptain called for his grog, and having ſwallowed a 
alf pint bumper, hoped Montreville was now tired of. 
s wild gooſe chace, and bid him not look ſo glam, _ 
«if ' look glum, as you call it,“ replied Horace, 
it id at your unprovoked invectives againſt fo lovely a 
oman-as Miſs Walfingham.” | 
To be ſure, Tom, illiberality to a fine woman is. 
exculable,”” joined the Admiral. 6 
« Pity you can't add, with good blood in her veinsz 'q 
ty you can't ſay that, Admiral,” retorted the Cap- Ss 
un * | * 


«Well, to confeſs. the truth, Tom, I do think it is: 
pity; E malt ſay ſhe is the fineſt bred, moſt faſcinat- | 
Ig woman I have lately ſeen; if ſhe was not ſo meanly 1 
dnneQted as I now am convinced ſhe is, and if Horace: i140, 
ld be honoutably off— i | | 44 
Montreville's ſoul was on fire; it was not till this. 1 
ent he clearly underſtood the extent of his own ſe- 17 
ies; and he ſprung to the feet of his aged pa- 1 
it, who in accents of kindneſs thus pourtrayed his own: | 4 
ntiments. : Nt 
* Horace, my dear boy! my beloved Horace!“ 1 
Kd the Admiral, raiſing him, „I feel, I feel: your __ = 
bee; but indeed, my dear fellow, to raiſe a- mere 16 
ling beauty to your mother's place, and cruelly to- 7-4 
ult an innocent lady | | 
* Oh, Sir,” anſwered Montreville, © be aſſured: “ 
d do neither ; 1 dare not abuſe your indulgence, and 
ld deferve to be branded for a villain, if I held light- 
m engsgement which—“ ON 


— 7 


_  gainer in point of fortune by defection.“ 


\ 
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« Is,” interrupted the Admiral, “ not leſs an 
gagement becauſe. thbſe to whom it was made can; 
claim it.“ ky | 
+4. I feel. it all, my dear Sir,“ replied Montreyill; 
* but ſince your opinion of Miſs Walſingham ſanAikes 
mine, I confeſs my ſoul is devoted to her; I regret u 
infatuation I cannot reſiſt, and ſurely in ſ ch a caſe i 
is far more honourable to avow the truth than impoſe q 
an amiable young woman, by. making profeſſions I { 
not feel; 1 have not yet had the honour of ſceing her 
ſhe is equally a ſtranger to me; her choice may happe 
to be already made, and if not, ſhe will be ſo great 


In that caſe, replied the Admiral, after a ſerioy 
uſe, -** you mult frankly let her know your heart w 
ſt before ; nay, indeed my opinion is, you had bette 


write without ſeeing her- The moſt unpardonable it ards t 
fult to a pair of bright eyes is to declare yourſelf inn 1 Cap 
nerable to their ſhafts, what ſay you, Tom?“ 4 N. 
« Say! I ſay 'tisa tale of a tub, about ſuch ſtuf bal £; 


hearts and eyes, and if you wool look one way, = 
ſteer another, why you wool; but I ſhall be glad erna 
know when. you have cheated” the devil, and thrown hy 
cap at him.by.this ſhabby come off; what's to be dan 
then? you won't let him make a Counteſs of this t 
_ yelling beauty, and a+ lady of honour of the old hull 
her companion, wool ye? you won't go far to empty 
your” bags into the pockets of judges and lawyer, 
make a lady of a vagabond, wool ye? you won't {a 
all your grand aunts and couſins {o ſcurvily as that, wa 
3 
1 Mr. Montreville aroſe in an agony of paſſion. 
, Captain: Seagrove.!”* ſaid be, in a voice half int 
. thered by his feelings. | > 
Mr. Montreville!” anſwered” the Captain, yt 
may- flounder and ſhift your ſtation, but I woo! {pe 
the truth; if your noble mother was living, I know 
would thank me; _ ſhe was noble in herſelf, without an 
help from lords-.and ladies; poor girl, it would da 
been well for her ſhe had never known any of them; 
there's your old grandfather, as good a ſeaman 35 
ſtepped from ſtem to ſtern; what do you do, but! 
- \ 


— 
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me to make him a laughing block; I ſay you do 
+ this here's the caſe ; here has he been ſtuffing his 
an bead, and other people's too, with a curſed tough 
ary about jukes and lords, and the Lord knows what, 
| of his kindred ; and here in his old age, what does 
„u, but gets him to father all your fooleries; and ſo 
1 faid, make himſelf the laughing block, by taking 
hdy out of a barn, and throw dirt on the memory of 
dur benefactor; I ſay you do; Tom Seagrove's no 

eher z he's no fiſh for ſmooth water; I ſpeak the 
; and if you don't like it, lump it, that's all my 


wet” 

The variety. of feelings aggravated by the effect Cap- 
jin Seagrove's eloquence, harſh as it was, had on the 
Admiral, which agitated Montreville, during this 
Wong harangue, ſubſided into a ſettled compoſure, To- 
uds the concluſion, 4 Have you done, Sir?” faid he, 
Captain Seagrove taking breath. * 
Noe, Sir, 1 have not done, I, I, yes I have done 3 
hall ſay no more, Sir, to you;” (SAR 
„Why then, Sir, I ſhall ſay to yu, and to my dear 
eraal friend this, that I adore Miſs Walfingham, is 
ertain—" - 6, 

Nothing can be more natural, “ joined the Admi- 


Pha. . cried the Captain, trebling the ſound of 

Ie a in his throat. | 

# But do not imagine, that if I were ſure of being 

cepted by her, which I am not—” | 

* Plhaaw !”” sgain exclaimed the Captain, “ tell her 

Lare going to be a lord, ſhe'll ſtrike at the firſt ſum- 

ons,” | | | 

1 cannot think ſo meanly of ſo lovely a woman,” 

d the Admiral. 

=” An,” fighed Montreville, © fo convinced am I of 

_ mate worth, ſo entirely confident of her delicacy, 

ih, and ber connexions, that J here pledge my 

Wour if on a full explanation ſhe does not prove in 

ee except fortune, mind I accept money.“ 

i do to be named in the ſame breath with a fine 

ma; periſh the droſs, when put in competition with 
beauty,” 
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- beauty,” and the Admiral raiſed himſelf perpeneieda 
hischair: | 


Money! twas mere lumber,” the Captain ſald: 
<6 he never was ſo miſerable in his life as when he wa 
cheſting it up, nor ſo happy as fince he got rid of bel 
_ part ow'e.”? 

« Well then with that exception I ſwear to you na 
to aſk her heart till I am convinced it is ſuch a one 3 
the favoured deſcendant of my honoured parent, the {6 
of the noble Magdalena, and the heir of a Britiſh peer 
unge, ought to accept.” 

Horace, my dear Horace,” cried the Admiral, 
1, fected. to weakneſs, two things I beg of you; make 
no raſh vows, and do not name Magdalena; the ons 
may hurt you, the other unmans me. Think again 
the power of a beautiful woman neither is nor oupht u 
be ſhaken off at pleaſure ; the more you admire th 
young lady, the more difficult you will find it to reſi 
her z ſhe may be virtuous, we perceive fhe is well bred 
but T exact no oath, I lay no commands on you, n 
© fon, but that you act with delicacy and honour toward 
the lady you were ſo reſolved to marry, before you f 
this fine creature.” J 

Ves, joined the Captain, and let it be ſoon to 
for fear the poor girl ſhould loſe the opportunity of ft 
ing to another commander; and ſo good night; if ya 
give me your hand, and ſay I know Tom Seagrore1 
"we friend, why do; if ye don't, why don't, that 


After this ſpeech, need we ſay they parted friends! 
Though the evening ſucceeding the laſt converſation me 
very wet, Mr. Montreville rode to Pontefract, where! 
was furpriſed at being accoſted by Mr. Garnet, entreal 
ing him to perſuade the young woman, who had bee 
ſo good to poor Roſy, to ſtop a bit longer, for ti 
after he and his company left the inn, ſhe told himal 
his wife, that now ſhe would give up her office, and | 
off for London. | | 
It is hardly poſſible to define Mr. Montrevillc's fe 
ings at this intelligence: His paſſion for Roſa was 
he thought the object of it, unalterably pure; he 
ied he diſcovered in her, not only the beauty, but 8 
- # Von . , | p goods 


4 & 
* E 


odneſs- of an angel; the new ſenſation which throb- 
{in his beart conſtituted all bis happineſs ; it influ- 


mal to che guiltleſs exceſs of the paſſion that tranſport- 
bien, nor any torture equal to its privation; in the 
fence of Roſa it was impoſſible for him ſo far to de- 
q his ideas from the faſcination that arreſted both his 
es and cars, as to think on what might have paſſed, or 
hat might be yet to come; it was enough that the 
joyments' of the preſent were blameleſs and delight- 
be wiſhed her gone from the Garnets, but dreaded 
paration from bimſelf, and while waiting to ſee her, 
. ted, | 


« Ah cruel love l thou bane of every joy, 
« Whoſe pains or ſweets alike our peace deſtroy ;” 


| its impoſſible to deſcribe his admiration, ſurptiſe, 
I pleafure, when hearing her enter, he turned, and 
held the arch look and graceful gaiety with which ſhe 


« You ſpeak Italian!“ 
Not well!“ : 


Lou read it!“ 

Something better; my harp maſter was an Ita» 
b; and he infilted I ſhould never fing with expreſſion 
1 perfect in that language; it was indeed in 
opinion right to give the Italian expreſſion even to 
gli muſic.” 


What! a pretty ſtroller ! the companion of a vulgar 
eee woman ! play the harp ! fivg ſcientifically ! 
Wo ipeak Italian !*” He could not ſpeak, tears of plea - 


ans done way by this diſcovery of her accompliſh- 
* what was it of rapture he did not at that inſtant 


# * Still equal woes from thee mankind endure ; 
eh wound, and fatal is thy cure.“ 
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Led his mind, his temper ; he could conceive no bliſs 


atinued the two next lines in the original language. 


The mind of Montreville towered even: to the ſkies. 


Elam in his eyes; all doubts in reſpe& to her con- 


« You 


— ids. -, 
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% Fon ſpeak of ſinging,” ſaid he ; * come, you ail 


not dare convince me your practice is inferior to your * W 
theory.” dy ro!“ 
„will dare do no ſuch thing,” replicd ſte, wit « W 
modeſt confidence; inattention to the pains and er « In 
pence beſtowed on my education would have been ing How 
titude ; I had beſides a noble reward then in view; ; 
. ſenſe of obligation excited emulation; I wifhed to ende VF 
Aecauſe 1 knew that would be the beft return 1 could” adence 
Roſa's heart was on her lips, and her natural far, e ar 


neſs would have been reftrained by nothing but her fe: 
1ags; ſhe had indeed but a very flight recollection d | 
Colonel Buhanun's perſon, but his actions were en A 
\ freſh in her memory, and ſo far from being humbled | 
ber own eſtimation, by repeating to the whole wil... E. 
obligations ſo dear and binding; ſhe conſidered even 
honour paid to his memory as reflecting ſome degree 0 Roſa, 
credit on herſelf ; ſince to have been 55 truly belott 
and ſo eminently diftinguiſhed by ſuch a worthy char 
ter, implied ſome merit in the object of his regard; HH 0 
that key to her former and preſent ſituation, which & 
was on the point of giving to the anxious Montrevil 
muſt be followed by a developement from which hall 


heart ſhrunk ; had it been only the forlorn ftate of! dhe | 
infancy, and the charity of her benefactors, with wiali”* his 
eale could ſhe have made the diſcloſure ; but to prov = 
herſelf daughter to a woman ſo abhorred by the ub | 
Grange connexion, ſo little beloved by herſelf, that, f poments 
could never do. | 4. 


While theſe refleQions were paſſing in her mind, he 
eyes were calt down, but when on raiſing them ſte! 
held Montreville glowing with expectant curioſity, an 


If Ive, 
t e 


TulpeQed the diſappointment he would feel at her (udd 1 , | 
recolleftion, her cheeks fluſhed, and a gentle figh mon” i f 


the muſlin on her boſom. ; 
The emanation of fond affe&ion glowed on Von 


le? 3 


ville's cheek, while his heart funk in diſappointment. 1 
Come, laid he, affecting gaiety, # to the p, 
« It you mean to aſk me to fing,“ replied Rola, $ c * 
will oblige you, though I have been long out of tune.” fk 
Montreville bowe | 4 ont lter bei 


UW 
o 
A 


angery 


00 
Vor. 
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« What do you like ? ſhall it be Adagio or Alle- 
| yy \ * X 4 ” 
e When I have heard both I ſhall judge.” 
Indeed!“ | | 


How it happened, as Roſa had really, as ſhe faid, 
geen long out of tune, Cupid alone can tell, but her 


ſo air with more tate, melody, and ſcience, 


he ſong was ended, 
« Well,” ſhe aſked after a pauſe, ** do you like that, 
hall 1 give you. an allegro?“ "pp; 

© Exquitite lovely creature!“ cried he, ſuddenly 
ſing. . | 
Roſa, furpriſed, alſo aroſe. th 
„ No,“ ſaid he, fnatching her hand, and prefling it 
o bis heart, © ſweet enchantreſs, I can bear no more; 
0, you make my ſenſes ache; I leave you; I dare not 
Wrult myfelf any longer till 


bat?“ | 

She haſtened to the window, and beheld him vault 
ito his ſaddle and gallop off before his ſervant could 
unt; her eyes were ſtill bent on the road he had 
aken, but her heart was in tumults ; all her former ar- 


de and be entertained by this charming man, there ap- 
are but one alternative before her, the extravagance 
hve, or the death of deſpair; the ecſtacy he evinced 
t Zcovering ſhe had been well educated ; the haſte he 
am to communicate thoſe diſcoveries: what, alas! 
dit prove, but that both he and bis f:iends had held 
er in mean eſtimation ? how indeed could they do other» 
le? a young perſon of her age and her ſex, even her 
rcompliſhments told againſt her; to be travelling alone; 
Nie caſually offered herſclf to fill a dependant fitua- 


= eave-that family in company with a woman whoſe 
Wouwas a diſgrace to her ſcx ; to be inſulted; and 


wen; no active relative to appeal to, no 


Vor, II. M | 
I, | 


ice was never in better tone, nor did ſhe ever run the © 
enges of a very beautiful and difficult Italian penſe- 


Montreville continued in the attitude of liſtening aft 


adieu.“ * | 


Tin,“ repeated Roſa, after he left the room, © till 


ments and reſolutions: recurred, if ſhe continued to 


Won in a family of whom {ſhe had never before heard; 


[ rbeng reſcued, Rill to remain under protection of 
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ſettled home, no expecting friends to ſpeak of, but to 
continue in an inn with people of whom ſhe was ſo much 
aſhamed; ah ! what could explain her conduct and ty. 
ation, but that diſcovery which would not only end her 
connection with Montreville, but end it with contempt 
on his ſide, and ſhame on her's? 

Mr. Garnet was a ſort of man who loved his wife and 
child ; bad a large quantity of ſhiners, and knowing, as 
he ſaid, every guinea went for twenty-one ſhillings, va. 
lued himſelf on his independence, without giving himſelf 
the leaſt trouble about the liking or diſliking of the world, 
and .wquld not take a whiff of tobacco the leſs or more, 
no, not for his favourite General Waſhington; he was 
civil to Roſa at firſt, becauſe the had been kind to his 
Roly, and he continued ſo, becauſe ſhe really had ar 
Irrefiſtible ſuavity of manner about her, which added to 
Her remarkable ſweetneſs of countenance and ſymmetry 
of perſon, inſpired what friendſhip his heart was capable 
of feeling; but his vulgar converſation, and his ſelf-lor- 
ing, {clf-opmionated manners, were ſo new and fo entirely 
dilagreeable, that even Mrs. Garnet's company was plea- 
Sant in compariſon of his; this then was another objec- 
tion to the making herſelf known to her mother, ſince 
it was not merely an hour, day, or a week, it was the 
fate of her whole life that depended on the conduct of 
the preſent moment, fince ſhe either muſt fink to ther 
do habits, or they riſe to her refinement ; the firlt her 
foul recoiled againſt, the laſt was impoſſible ; the alter- 
native therefore was obvious. 

Mr: Garnet ſmoked all his pipes by his wife's bed, 
who was now recovering very faſt, and Roſa had alrcaiy 
ſignified her intentions to leave Pontefract; ſo diſtracted fend, 
indeed was her mind, and ſo eager was ſhe to eſcape "A 
from the mortifications which threatened to environ her, wk ; 
that the act had moſt prabably preceded the notice, had oe 
not the fatal embargo (till continued on her purſe ; aud | wa 
while Mr. Montreville was engaged in raptuous deſcrip: * 
Mon of her charming accompliſhments, to which were nd þ 
attached his abſolute certainty that ſhe was- a woman of a 8 
- ſuperior family and connexions, ſhe was in the molt mor- ost 
% Kilying embarraſſment how to raiſe a few g's A tn 


of the 
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carry her from the only relative ſhe knew, into a world 


where ſhe was an unprotedted unique. 1 
She aroſe after a fleepleſs night, with the reflections 


of the preceding evening ſtill impreſſed on her mind, and 
had the reſolution to decline ſeeing Mr. Montreville, who 


was at Pontefract before ſhe rung her bell. Dejected 
by the painful neceſſity of incurring: obligations, where 
her heart revolted from an acknowledged duty, as ſhe 
had no poſſible means of ſupplying the expence of her 
journey, but borrowing of Mr. Garnet, after viſiting 
her mother, ſhe buſied herſelf in arranging her few wear- 
ables, aud endeavouring to reconcile pride to neceſſity. 

In the afternoon a ſecond meſſage was delivered from 
Mr. Montre ville, by his old friend the chambermaid ; 
and finding he ſeemed diſpoſed to keep his ſation till he 
had an interview, ſhe at length met him at the tea table, 
where he had the evening before ſipped not tea, but 
neQar. with her. 


Mr. Montreville was now in his twenty-ſixth year; 


his figure, face, and deportment, a happy combination 
of elegance, grace, and grandeur ; and added to theſe 
« a lover is a more than ordinary being ; he is full of a 
dnaity which ſpeaks and acts within him; there is no 
accompliſhment, no virtue, no heroiſm which he is not 
capable of attaining while in the ſtate of inſpiration, and 
in the- fight of his beloved.“ 
Whether: Horace had not been in the habit of mixing 
wth accompliſhed women, or whether this was the pre- 
deltined hour of ſerious paſſion, certain it is, Roſa's 
heart had not been more free from attachment than his 
own; and having laboured very hard to convince his 
Inends at the Grange that the lovely Roſa was virtu- 
ous, well born, and finely educated ; and having alſo, 
vith that facile rapidity which is ſure to ſmooth every 
Mien in the way of youthful fancy, made it extreme» 
ly clear, that the lady to whom he was by honour bound 
would be abundantly better pleaſcd with a whole fortune, 
md her own free election, than to ſhare it with a huſ- 


bad whom ſhe did not know, and had probably no cu- 


nobty about, he brought with him the permiſſion of the 
noma addreſs her, and the but half cordial wiſhes 
Mis Captain for his ſucceſs. 2 
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Mr. Montreville had a manner of -enforcing {erioy 
ſubjects peculiar to himſelf; he pleaded bis paſſion aud 
avowed his ſincerity in terms equally ſimple and urgent; 
had he been addrefling the verieſt coquet in nature, i: 
would not have been eaſy for her to. affect either to diſ. 
2 or not underſtland he was pleading for more thay 
life. | 

Our heroine could not doubt a truth confirmed by 
every {peaking featurez he implored her to give hin 
hope ; his happineſs depended on her lips, and he await. 
ed their ſentence with the agonies of a culprit. 

A thouſand different ſenſations crowding on her mind, 
took from Roſa all power to ſpeak ; once, and but once 
before, ſhe had been addreſſed by a lover; but how dif. 
Ferent were her feelings then and now ! ſhe had not ye 
learned to act a part; her eyes beameg tenderneſs on her 
Eneeling lover; her lips ſevered, but no voice was heard; 
Her hands, which he paſſionately embraced, tremblc(, 
and what hope ſuch emotions could inſpire, was Mon. 
areville's. f | 

Enchanted by a filence which conveyed more dclight 
than the higheſt grace of elocution; he ſpoke of his 
Happineſs as an event he might be > 97-h to expect 
told her his proſpects were yet more brilliant than tha 
of ſucceeding to the fortune of his venerable grandfe- 
ther; that he was the actual and rightful ker to 
Britiſh peerage ; that he had been defrauded of his birth- 
right by means ſo diſgraceful, that he had every reaſon 
to expect, from the offers of accommodation already 
made, his adverſaries would come to any terms rather 
than have their dark actions expoſed; but as this was an 
- uncertainty, more particularly as one circumſtance re 
mained to be elucidated, on which a moſt material part 
of his proof depended, he would only offer to her accep- 
tance two thouſand pounds a-year, the Admiral had (et- 
* fled on him during life, and rhe certainty of his whole 
fortune, at a period he hoped would be long, long eie 
it arrived, | beſides a fortune he was taught to believe, (ll 
larger, in right of his mother's family. | 

Roſa. was painfully flattered, - but her heart bounded 
not like Montreville's with hope; ſhe heſitatingly, 200 
| | 10 
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iy a faint voice faltered out ſomething about the Ad. 
niral's peenithon, which was eagerly anſwered in the 1 
Arme, He was tlie moſt noble and generous of 1 
wen, and would apply to any of ber friends ſhe would [ 
condeſcend to name, not on a. pecuniary expectation, but 1 
merely ta avow the pleaſure he ſhould feel in the alliance. 
Roſa-rather groaned than ſighed. 93 1 
Montre ville arted; but perceiving her downeaſt eye | 
was fixed, he proceeded to ſay, her manners, her ſen- 1 
timents, her education, were vouchers for the eligibility” WAIT 
of hereonnexions ;z- the Admiral was a great family man, 1 l 
ders, 3F genial with herſelf, might- confer honour, but 
could receive none. 655 1 
« Good Goc! Miſs Walſingham,“ he exclaimed, alt Mb 
ſeeing the blood retreat from her checks and lips, in the i 
inſtant that ſhe fell off her chair. | | WW, 
He rung the bell; the waiter and* maid ſervants ap- | 
peared g n cold perſpiration bedewed her face; ſhe was 'V 
liſted up, ber laces were cut, and air let into the room, but 
the kt continued ſo obſtinate, that Mrs. Garnet's ſurgeon” F 
was ſent for, who breathed a vein, which had the de- 3H 
red effe&; ſhe- revived,. hid her face, and burſt into 
tears, 8 - = 
« The young lady,” ſaid the ſurgeon, © has really El. 
fatigued herſelf ſo much, and her delicate form ſeems ſo 7 
Ittle adapted to- endure it, that I wonder this has not Wh 
happened before.“ | 4800 
Mr. Montre ville had remonſtrated with as much ear- | 
telinels” as he could preſume to uſe, againſt the unre- "= 
mittng attention Roſa paid Mrs. Garnet, the cloſe con- ft 
uement,” want of. air, and anxiety ſhe had undergone, + N 
night well affect her; but there was a hopeleſs anguiſh 
in the expreſſion of her countenanee the inſtant before 
he fainted, and a burſt of grief ſo moving when ſhe caſt 
ber eyes on him after her recovery, that notwithſtanding 
be flattering omens he drew from the tenderneſs the | 
ee, the truth ſunk deep into his heart, that there 
ly was a concealed myſtery about her, which menaced 
sion to his peace. | 
Thefurgeon defired ſhe might be left to her repoſe; 
nd Montreville having ſolemnly pledged his word to 
Ent the Grange that night, meaſured back in hea» 
| | 3 | vineſs 
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vineſs and anguiſh the tedious ſteps over which he had 
flown in the morning on wings of hope and expedtation. 

As ſoon as Roſa wag aſſured he was gone, ſhe ſent for 
Mr. Garnet; he had been profuſe in bis thanks for her 
care of his Roſy ; offered to preſent her with his own 
maſſy gold watch ; was hurt when ſhe refuſed it ; and 
moreover ſhe had ſeen him take a handful of ſhiners out 
of his leather trunk, and put them looſe into his wailt- 
coat pocket. | gr 

« Well, my girl,” quoth Mr. Garnet, as he approach- 
ed the bed, and how goes it with thee now ? thee 
beeſt a poor ſhadow of a thing, fit only for fair weather; 
come, chear up, have a good heart, and make thyſelf 
happy till Roſy is able to be jogging, then we'll all bun- 
«Me off together; what I warrant thee won't diſlike our 
cabin z we have got a long garden and ſummer houſe, 
and china bowls thee may ſwim in; and Roſy's got as 
nice as wax now ; her tables and chairs be like looking 
glaſs; we had a few tugs at firſt, for ſhe was a little 

uttiſh when I married her, but ſhe's a goodiſti wench ia 
the main, if one keeps a ſharp look out after her, elſe 
Me will ſup the monkey, more's the pity.” 
| Mr. Garnet was all this while employed; he had lis 
chair to reach, his hat to hang up, and his pipe to fill; 
ſo che freſh flood of impatient tears, which Roſa ſhed on 
her pillow, was unnoticed: Th 

After many vain attempts to 1 ſhe aſſumed ſpirit 
to ſay, that as her affairs abſolutely called het to Lon- 
don, ſhe would thank Mr. Garnet to lend her five gui- 
neas, which in addition to the trifle in her purſe, ſhe 
calculated would carry her to town, , 

«© Five guineas !“ repeated Garnet, © thee ſhall not 
want five, no, nor ten” guineas, when we ſhow our facts 
m Paradife-ftreet ; what ſhould thee be in a hurry to g0 
to London for ? thee haſt no friends there, elſe they 
- would inquired after thee before now; beſides thee have 
got a ſweetheart, and that's all thy heart can deſire.“ 

Stung at the terms on which Mr. Garnet's friendſhip 
was to be purchaſed ;3 her heart, ready to burſt at the 
natural and juſt concluſion in reſpect to her friends, avd 
indignant at the idea of a ſeeetheart's being a neccflar) 
| appendage to her happineſs, Roſa's firſt emotions were 
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anger and contempt ; but “ the Admiral's application 
to ler ne, recurred; her brain was on fire. 

« For God's fake, Sir, „ cried ſhe, do not diſ- 
tels me; I ſhould be truly happy to oblige Mrs. Gar- 
net, but 44 | 

0 But you wwon't,” interrupted Garnet; “ well, my 
girl, I can {ay no as well as you; one good turn de- 
ſerves another; you ſerve me, I ſerve you; that's the 
way I got my ſhiners, and that's the way I mean to keep 
them, and ſo good night.“ | 

The anguiſh of this diſappointment was the more keen 
us it was wholly unexpected; but her unabating eager- 
nels to eſcape from the teuder 1mportunities of Mr, Mon- 
treville, and the, application of the Admiral to her friend, 
preſerved her ſpirits from being totally ſubdued by her 
ſituation 3 ſhe muſt go ten miles before ſhe could pro- 
cure the regular conveyance to London ; the chamber-- 
maid had, among her other undeſired communications, 
mentioned the carriage in which ſhe came from Nor- 
thampton. to Sheffield, which was that majeſtic moving 
dehicle a ſtage waggon; no matter, an eſcape from Mon- 
treville, from herſelf, was all ſhe had at heart; and as 
there üs no hardſhip or difficulty not eriminally deſpe- 
rate, but what was preferable. to remaining where ſe 
ns in her preſent ſituation; ſhe rung for the girl, and 
kd to her waggon adventures, but again mortification 
and diſmay. was her portion; this was Friday; no wag- 
gon paſſed within ten miles till the Tueſday following. 
| hoy cloſed her eyes, and with a bitter groan diſmiſg- 

the girl, | | 

Thus agonized, ſtanding at it were alone in a world 
where, turn which way ſhe would, difficulties and diſ- 
trels encompaſſed her; as a laſt and deſperate reſource, | 
ſhe half formed a reſolution to diſcover herſelf to her 
mother, and implore her aſſiſtance; from this ſtep how- 
ever her heart inſtantly recoiled ; to-own her conſangui- 
y would be to bind herſelf in ſlavery to the folly of 
in intemperate mother, and the whimſical tyranny of 
der huſband ; to be the ſtationed companion of vulga- 
Wy, and to have her ears ſhocked, her feelings wound» » 
and her underſtanding outraged every bour of the 
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; Wearied with a thouſand ſchemes which ſhe wy 
obliged to reject as ſoon as formed, without abating her 
ardent deſire to leave the ſcene of ſo many complicated 
evils, ſleep at length cloſed her eyes, and her ſorrows were 
funk in the honey heavy dew of ſlumber.” 


' 
} 


CHAP. XVII. 


* If there be a ſtyle which never becomes obſolete, —a certain 
mode of phraſeology ſo conſonant and congenial to the analogy 
„and principles of its reſpective language, as to remain ſettled ; 
* andunaltered; this ſtyle is probably to be ſought in the common 15 | 
* intercourſe of life, among thoſe who ſpeak only to be undcr- 2 
* ſtoud, without ambition of elegance. Adm 

* 16 


Mz. MONTREVILLE | had in the mean time . 
reached the Grange, with look and manner ſo different 41 
from what he had ſhewn when he left it in the morning, ne A 
- as greatly alarmed the Admiral and his friend, 1100 
In bis impatience to atone for his abrupt departure I ron 
from Pontefract the preceding day, he had braved x va 
Jummer ſtorm, and by fitting in his damp clothes, while H bee 
his mind was enraptured with the diſcovery of Ro- WW, 
accompliſhments, laid the foundation of a ſevere cold, don . 
Which was now ſo increaſed by returning with the reins *. 
on his horſe's neck, again expoſed to the inclemency ot 
the weather, that when he got home it was difficult to beau 
Tay which was molt diſordered, his mind or body. 
Mr. Montreville was beloved, as well as reſpected, by 
his grandfather's domeſtics ; they all ſhared in their mal 
ter's concern; and poor Chrilliana was inconſolable when 
the Admiral, after attentively feeling his pulſe, declared 
he had no ſmall degree of fever. 2 | 
A A ſervant was diſpatched for a doctor, and the afſees 
tionate grandfather inſiſted on occupying an arm chat 
on one {ide of the bed, while Seagrove, with a diſmal 
phiz, ſat at the other, and while Montreville, with at 
aching head, ſore throat, and heavy heart, wiſhed fh 


nothing 
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nothing ſo much as to be left to a dark room and his 
own re flections. | 

«FT can't help fearing,” ſaid the A 
whilper and half groan, “ that fine creature at Ponte-: - 
lc has made my poor Horace uneaſy to-day.” * 

Very like,“ replied the Captain, in the ſame key; 
« the only way to go heart whole through the boiſte- 
tous voyage of life, is to ſteer clear of the mermaids.” ? 

«Dear Tom, your ideas are a little groſs; I beg 


your pardon 


« Ye have it, Admiral, ye have it heartily.” 
Montreville ſighed ; had he been diſpoſed to reſt, the ' 
| converſation of his friends was not calculated to promote 


it, 


„ What ſhall I do for you, my dear ſon??? aſked the 
Admiral tendenly. | 

Do!“ cried Seagrove, * the only thing any body 
can do to pleaſe him, is to get him the girl, —I can ſee 
that plain enough.“ | 

«She is certainly an adorable creature,” whiſpered 
the Admiral, „“ and nothing is ſo touching to a ſenſible” 
ming, as the Italian language ſpoken by a beautiful 
woman.!“ y | 


« As to the 


der. 


% am afraid,“ 
pee, * my poor 


wooer,” 
60 


pooh! Admiral, you are out in your reckdn- 
e be bound tis but NN have.“ ** 
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dmiral, in a half 


lingo,” replied Seagrove, “ though I 
have been ſo many times at Leghorn, I can't ſay as 1 
know much about it;; it ſeemed to me mighty whining 
bug Tong fort of ſtuff; the only thing I liked in it was 
the proverb our linguiſt interpreted, of“ Deeds are 
men, and words are women;“ however ?tis better from 
beautiful women than beautiful men, that I can't deny; 
but as to the good on't, give me plain old Engliſh.” 

Mr. Montreville was relieved from a converſation he 
could neither bear nor forbear, by the arrival of the dog: 
torz but, though be inſiſted on the neceſſity of leaving.” 
the patient to his ſervant, it was with difficulty the 
Admiral could be perſuaded to-retire to his own cham- 
id he, ſhaking hands with the 
orace has not been a ſucceſsful. 
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« T think ſhe could not refaſe him.” - | 
„She refuſe! ſhe has more wit; ſhe refuſe Horace 
Montreville! the. handſomeſt dog in the county, —Ag. 
miral Herbert's heir, and a lord by the grace of God; 
ſhe refuſe ] ſhe be“ ; 
The Captain ſtopped, and having reached his own 
chamber, paced it up and down, ruminating on Horace 
and the cauſe of his "illneſs ; he perceived there was 
ſomething which had vexed and diſconcerted him; he 
had no idea of a ſentiment that could reftrain a man from 
telling a woman he liked her, if he really did fo, though 
he was always affoniſhed when he fancicd there were 
men who took that trouble for the joke's ſake ; he by 
no means approved of his young friend breaking his 
engagement, yet if he would run a-head, why he might 
as welt ſtrike in among the breakers of folly, as founder 
in the ſea of deſpondence ; fo he reſolved to lend him a 
9 and break the affair to the young woman bim- 
ſelf. * | 

The Captain being on horſcback at day break, arrived 
at Pontefract by the time the houſe was ſtirring, and 
immediately ordered Roſa to be called, as he had parti 
cular bulineſs with her. Rofa Rarted ; © Buſineſs!” 
ſhe repeated, as ſhe hurried her dreſs, and ſat down every 

Tecond, to endeavour at that compoſure it was impoſſible 
to_attain, and conſcjous of the imbecility of all her at- 
tempts,. ſhe at length reached the room where the Cap- 

. tain waited to {re her. 

He faluted her with a ſort of affeQionate © Howd'ye,” 
inkead of the ſurly, What cheer, what cheer,” ſhe 
had been. uſcd to from him, and ſceing her ftand agitated 
and jrreſolute, even reached her a chair. 

The Captain had left the Grange reſolved to come to 
the point, with Roſa, and the laſt thing he apprehended 
was the failure of his .courage or reſolution ; but he had 
not been in the habit of feeling his rough nature ſoftened 

and awed by the tenderneſs and delicacy of a. modeli vo- 
man ; this however really happened now, and his conſu- 
Non Was as new as the ſentiment which cauſed it. > 
Rola, more alarmed at his filence than even by bit 
viſits, fat in painful expectation of hearing the motive 
both, and at length raiſing her eyes with an expe 
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both of ſadneſs and curiolity, met his not Jeſs mild, 
though leſs expreſſive ones, fixed on her face, but her 
glance of inquiry produced no ſatisfactory reply; the 
Captain wondered what was the matter with himſelf ; 
ſure, thought he, I have not got « locked jaw; and he 
niſed his hard brown hand to his no leſs weather beaten 
face, to make {ure all was right. | | "\ 

« You had particular buſineſs with me, Captain Sea- 
grove,” at length faltered Roſa. 7 

« Buſineſs! why, ay, Miſs, I have ſomething to 
fy to you.” And the ice being broke, he went on 
with inereaſing courage. Buſineſs about young Mon- 
treville: You muſt know, Miſs, he made home laft 


night in a very ſcurvy condition, looking as if he had loft | 


his weather gage.” 
am very ſorry, Sir, but“ ; | | 
Well, I know that; you could not help his glum 


looks, though. your own are little better; but as I was 


ſaying, tis a curſed fooliſh courſe he has been ſteering 
ever ince the unlucky ſquall that brought us along: ſide 
of you, and-that ugly old hulk ; but you ſay ſhe is no- 
thing to you, only belike a confort you picked up by 
acident;z and ſo much the better, for as I ſaid to the 
old Admiral, who though a little proud and finical, is 
as good a ſeaman as ever reefed a topſail; to be ſure he 
ill yaw a parcel of nonſenſe about jukes and lords, and 
them fort of fandangus trumpery, and puts a parcel of 
gibberiſh whims into the head of all the women he-falls 
in with ; but then his heart is as ſound as a biſcuit; I 
have failed, man and boy, with him, forty years, rec 
romng the time I have laid to in his wake at the Grange: 


the whole crew will wiſh to ſtay behind him.“ | 
Role liſtened to this ſcarce intelligible harangue, out 
of which -ſhe-could ſelect nothing that particularly inte- 
relted herfelf, except the Admiral's “ nonſenſe about 
jkes and lords. | | 8 
The Captain's verboſity and feeling always went toge- 
therz he was now wiping a tear off his ſun burnt eheck, 


Meß gere his bard countenance a grace Roſa thought 
t greatly wanted, | 


and whenever the old boy ſlips his cable, not a man of | 


But — 
% 
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« But as to that,“ he continued, © why we muſt al 
kick the bucket one time. or another ; and as I was ſay- 
ing, what with rich prizes, and honeſt agents, aud 
there's a plentiful ſcarcity of them there cattle, I et tell 


Fou, Miſs, whenever Horace gets the Grange, hell find 


every part well ſtowed ; and befides that, Miſs, why 
he's right heir to a lord; his father was a lubberly (on 


. of a—— ; but as the Admiral ſays tis bad manners to 


ſwear before the women, becauſe, poor ſouls, that's 
talking in a lingo they can't underſtand, except indeed 


_ Tuch old hulks as your conſort, and I dare fay ſhe's up 


to every thing; however Horace's father deſerved to be 
brought to the gangway every ſecond bell, and that in- 
deed was too good for him; for why, my greyhound 
takes care of her young, and he wanted to deltroy his 
own fon, or what is nearly the ſame thing, to cheat 
him out of his ſtation ; but however if roguery be a 
prime failer at ſetting out, the keel gets ſo curſedly foul, 
that the fine clean copper bottom of juſtice {s ſure firſt 


or laſt to bring it to, —and ſo much the better ſay l, 
Miss.“ + 


% Mr, Montreville's mother, Sir, I underſtand,” ſaid 
Roſa, who now was ſufficiently. intereſted in the Cap- 
tain's diſcourſe, „was the Admirals daughter.” 
Ves, Miſs, and a fine tight well jointed girl, they 
lay, ſhe was z the old boy did not care much about her, 
While his ſon, a pickle young dog, lived, and ſhe poor 
girl! was brought up among the * 12 with her old 
aunt, and there ſhe run away with that black hearted 


neger Horace's father; and no wonder for an Engliſh 


girl to ſtrike to a countryman, that we all know well 
enough; but ſhe might as well have been laſhed to a 
wherry in the bay of Biſcay ; if the old boy had be- 
heved ſhe was married, he could not have been angry in 
his heart; becauſe why, the ſpark was kin to ſome of 
the tiptops of his own kindred, and as it happened, the 
rot got into the noble ſtock ; ſo this younker ſtarted up 
like a muſhr6om in one night, to be a lord; and then 
what does the ſhaberoon, but ſhy off, and ſwear he was 
never married, juſt as if it ſignified a rope's end whether 
he were or no, if he promiſed, and ſhe, poor girl! be- 


eech; fo then the old boy turned her, and her young 
Ge 42 1 "oh ; 5 ones 
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ae; that ſtrapping fellow Horace, that is bow, quite 
adrift; avd never thought. of either till his ſon, young 
pickle, was ſhot ; then he would have given all he had 
in the world, and himſelf into the bargain, to hear of 
his Gavghter 5 but what the devil ſignifies my telling 


you this long rig-marole ſtory —what I had to fay was 


about Horace“. | 

And what, Sir, have you been ſaying but about 
him? 

«Ay, ay, tis about him in the long run, to be ſure; 
ſo you fee, Miſs, we light on him hap hazard; as to his 
mother, poor woman, ſhe has long Gnce foundered ; but 
here's the caſe, the young man, my lord as will be, as 
in luck would have.it, juſt as he was ſetting ſail, on the 


look out for another young woman, quite a galleon richly 


laden with gowld, jewels, and precious ſtones, he falls in 
with you and that old bulk, and nothing will ſarve him 
but he muſt break his word to t'other young woman and 
marry you, —curſcd cakiſh, is it not, Miſs?“ oY 
There are circumſtances and events under which, be 
it ever ſo well prepared, the heart cannot harden itfelf ; 


and it is one of the moſt painful and mortifying eircum- 


ſtances annexed to reduced fortune, that it renders the 
ſufferer tremblingly alive to the manner in which they 
are treated by the more fortunate ; they feel flights ne- 
ver offered, and reſent offences never meant. Montre- 


nile's tory, though related in ſuch an uncouth and un- 


connected manner, affected Roſa ; her tears dropped on 
the forrows of his unfortunate mother, and it was with 
difficulty ſhe” could repreſs the emotions of compaſſion 
every word reſpecting himſelf excited, łill Seagrove men- 


tioned his former engagement, and the miſadrenture of 
bs falling in with her;; when, cenceiving him to be an 
emillary of the Admiral, and that the tale, which, though 


win, ſhe had found intereſting, was, actually intended 
to humble the vanity which the attention of his heir 
Wen dae naturally raiſed, and at once put an end to 
ter prefurnptuous hope, by contraſting the views of his 


friends, ies high rank, fortune, and noble expectations, 
"th" the meanneſs, the ambiguity, and wretchedneſs of 
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All the haughtineſs attendant on conſcious rectitude 
inflamed her heart ; ber eyes ſparkled with indignation, 
the emanations of a mind formed to enjoy and bear pri 
vations with equal dignity, ſhone in her countenance 
ſhe aroſe, and was proceeding: towards the door, when 
Seagrove, totally unconſcious of offence, aroſe likewiſe, 
and walking with her to the end of the room, put his 
arm under hers, and turned her back with a motion ſo 
unexpected, that ſhe had no power to ſpeak her anger ot 
ſurpriſe. He reſumed. his diſeourſe during this ſpace, 
and continued that, as well as a repetition of the ſame 
rapid movement, when they traverſed back to the other 
end of the room by which time ſhe became again in. 
tereſted in the matter of his communication, though 

ſtill diſguſted with the manner. | 

Hut pulling againſt wind and tide,” continued he, 
«is labour in vain, or juſt as good; one makes no way; 
ſo, you ſee, Mils, t'other young. woman muſt be leſt in 
the ofting, becauſe why, the Admiral was taken him. 
ſelf by foreign lingo, and belike he has a craving in lis 
age for what he loved in his youth; and that, to be ſure, 
is but natural; eſpecially as Horace ſays be knows all 
about you. He don't indeed ſay you have got any 
money ; but that is all ballaſt ; the old boy don't mind 
money, nor I neither ; you are comed, he ſays, of ho- 
neſt parentage, which is a good thing; far what's bred 
in the bone will never be out of the fleſh ; and that's the 
chief thing our old boy ſets his heart upon; for you ſce, 
Mie, ſetting caſe, that old hulk there was your aunt, 
or your coulin, or your mother, why what could be er- 

ed but you would take after her? and for young 
— for to come for to go to bring a drunken 
ab to the Grange, why *twould raiſe a mutiny in 4 
jiff; becauſe” why, all the reſt of the women, from Mr. 
- Lynn, nay for the matter of that, I might ſay from 
Horace's brown venture Chriſtiana, down to blind Bels 
of the lodge, —why they would every mother's babe df 
them be wanting a ſup, and that Will Ratlin would never 
ſuffer 3 becauſe why, no diſcipline could be kept; 06 
he finds it hard enough, as it is, for the old Admin 
makes all the women rampant ; ſo, Miſs, as that's the 


caſe, the Admiral and I have had a' over haul op 
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iſes, and we be willing, as we can't help it, and as 
xe thivk you are a civil young woman (though to be 
ire you. may be ua vagrant for all we know) ; why, if 

you'll give me a bit of a line, juſt with the name of your” 
rents, and the miniſter of the pariſh where they are 
lationed, jult to aſk about their characters and way of. 
fe, and whether you had any grandfathers and grand» 
others, and how they behaved themſelves—why you 
e we may take you in tow to the port of matrimony, 
nd you may lend your band-box to the Grange.“ 

At the conclaſion of this ſpeech the Captain let go 
ke arm be had continued to hold; and, having rung 
vr pen, ink, and paper, pulled the neareſt table and 
hair, which happened to be placed between Roſa and 
he door, and leiſurely taking out his glaſſes, put 
hem on. - 
© Now, Miſs,” ſaid he, looking at her, © why, what 
le—why, Miſs—why ſure you ben't—my—barnacles 
re hazzy— why ſure you bent crying! But may be 
ts for joy, or may be you and Horace have had a 
eto; he came home plaguy glum laſt night. Come, 
erer mind that z the falling out of ſweethearts is the 
wingelt thing in the world; come now, what are the 
ankan and ſurnames of your father and mother? cauſe 
you ſee we muſt humour the old boy.“ | 

There was ſuch an unaccountable mixture of rudeneſs 
nd feehng in the manner of Captain Seagrove, —ſuch a 
unble of truth and inconſiſtence, —ſuch apparent uncon- 
em, and yet ſuch cutting alluſions to her real ſituation, 
tat ſhe could neither admit nor wholly reje& the belief, 
tat he really was acquainted, with her whole hiſtory ; 
ather could ſhe with more certainty conclude whether 
e were, as a few minutes before ſhe ſuſpected, ſent to 
nortity her, or whether he had made this officious viſit, 
vd literally meant all he ſaid. © The names, Miſs, 
ome, the names,” was however repeated too loud and 
bo oſten to be diſregarded. » 

* Exan neither underſtand nor anſwer you, Sir,“ 
ie hefitatingly replied. 

or that's very odd; I have anſwered and 
n more difficult queſtion through a ſhip's 
per with a hard gale of wind full in my teeth.“ 

| That 
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44% That might eaſily happen, Sir z and yet—" | 
Not ſo eaſy, Miſs, as you may think; for ſetting 
caſe, here we'll fay you have all your fails up, before the 


wind.“ | 


* Good God! Sir,” faid Roſa, impatiently inter. man | 
rupting him, © what is all this ſtuff to me?“ and f 
Stuff!“ repeated Captain Seagrove, toſſing off his broug 
barnacles, and throwing away the pen with indignation ; mile | 
« Stuff, Miſs !”” but, ſhrugging his ſhoulders, and te. Ratli 
fuming the pen with an air that ſpoke his thorough con. again| 
tempt of her ignorance, he again demanded the chriſtian horſe- 
and ſurname of her father and mother. He 
Let me aſk you, Sir,” ſaid Roſa, in a low and the m 
tremulous voice, „does Mr. Montreville know —” Mr 
She could not proceed ; her mind was divided betwixt zpplic 
hope, that he was ignorant of the viſit and its purport, for he 
and fear that though it was impoſſible a man ſo elegant, Ga 
ſo delicate, and ſo ſenſible, ſhould ſend ſo ill-adapted an but, £ 
agent om a buſineſs he had himſelf treated with ſuch ref. going 
pectful tenderneſs, he might conſent to have enquiries viſe, 
made in reſpect to her family and connexions, and tlat, Th 
on the reſult of theſe- inquiries, depended his future de- bot, 
termination in regard to herſelf. N form 
But however he might be influenced by the myſtery prayer 
which ſhe rejoiced hung over her, (as nothing in that Thi 
moment appeared to her ſo inſupportable as a diſcovery devotii 
that ſhe was indeed the daughter of the being held in thankf 
ſuch ſovereign contempt) her reſolution reſpecting him vith a 
was made 1n the inſtant Captain Seagrove announced his She 
engagement with another; and it was, ſhe flattered her- the me 
ſelf, in mere compliment to the dignity of human nature _ leall 
ſhe felt gratified and happy, when Seagrove owned Mr. ind d 
Montreville was entirely unacquainted with the viſit and xilten 
its motives. | | ber he 
Then, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, “ you will not have occaſion e 
to take the trouble of writing 3 I will give Mr. Mor lhe fey 
* treville himſelf all the information it is neceſſary for lim Ii | 
to have about me.“ Py er 
* 1 never will conſarn myſelf about women again, l "my 
long as I live,“ cried the Captain, pettiſhly ; her! EE ls 
poor Horace ſick in his hammock, and the Admin ru 
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this is my thanks: but follow your own courſe ; 
give you but length of rope, and you'll ſoon do | for | 


yourſelf; you'll | hail me when you are in diſtreſs, I 
know you wool ; but, though Tom Seagrove's' that 


man that won't flinch, he won't be made a cat's paw; 


nd fo, Miſs, your ſarvant. A pretty mefs you have 
brought me into! twelve mile here, and now twelve 
mile back, at meridian, on that curſed jolting devil Will 
Ratlin's mare. I had rather pace the quarter deck 
eint time under the line, than be roaſted -alive upon 
horſe-fleſt,—and fo your ſarvant, Miſs, —your ſarvant.“ 


He left the room, and Roſa returned to her chamber 


the image of deſpondence. | 
Mr. Garnet having concealed from his wife both Roſa's 
zpplication'and his rejection, ſhe was at a Toſs to account 
for her abſence, and cager to ſee her. | 
Garnet ſaid, that ill-favoured Captain was with her z 
but, as "his Roſy was not to be pacified, he watched his 


wiſe, 


The httle boy, who was the mefſenger on this occa- 
lon, quit peeped into the room, and ran back with the 
formation, that Miſs Walſingham was ſaying her 
prayers. hb 8 

This was the ſecond time Roſa was detected at her 
© devotions 3 but never indeed had her heart been more 
tlankfully elated, —never had ſhe knelt before her Maker 

vith a more lively ſenfe of his providence. 
= dhe had returned, as we have ſaid, to her chamber in 
themoſtcruel agitation ; the world, all of it with which, 
at leaſt, ſhe was connected, ſeemed combined to torture 
ad diltreſs her; and ſhe felt it impoſſible to ſupport 
wiltence- under the preſſure of ſuch accumulated evils ; 
ver head turned giddy, and ſtaggering to a chair, ſhe 
menturned her little portmanteau, which being open, 
wc few things in it fell on the floor. It was ſome mo- 
bore ſhe had ftrength or inclination to move; 
very foul was wounded. Every killing word Capt. 
ragrovehad uttered, which at all referred to her miſer- 


curred to ber memory the idea of Mon- 


alle, me recolle&tion of the open manly tenderneſs 
ee be had avowed himſelf her lover, — the * 
| BH FILES the 


going, and ſent to requeſt our heroine would viſit his 
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the candour, the honour, nay the purity of, his ſenti. 
ments and manners, — the pleaſing tranſport of a firk 
and fond attachment, certain on her ſide, and profeſſely 
ſo on his, — would rife in ſweet array before her meutal 
view : but, then his engagement, his fortune, his rank, 
the pride of the Admirfil, the -meanneſs, the ignominy 
of ber origin, her poverty, and friendleſs ſituation fue. 
ceeded. | 

% Alas!” ſaid ſhe, „What ſhall I do! whither turn 
me! Ah ! my dear, my paternal friends, do ye behold 
the agonies of my foul? alas! alas! the majeſty of 
human nature reſides in the grave; oh! would heaven 
that there, my ſad and wearied head might for ever 
reſt ** * | 

She” wrung her hands, and almoſt unknowing what 
ſhe did, threw the clothes without order or regard, into 
her portmanteau. -Something dropped from them; it 
was the moroeco. purſe into which Lady Hopely had 
flipped her card of addreſs. This little memento gave 2 
ſhort reſpite to her excruciating ſenſations z it carried her 
back to Edinburgh: Kind Lady Hopely, ſweet Mrs. 
Steward, bleſſed,” ſhe cried, © be your genial ſpirits!” 
Her heart ſeemed burſting ; no tear from her achiag eye 
pave relief to her ſad heart; a momentary deſpair threw 

er into a paſſion. bordering on frenzy; ſhe tore open 

the morocco purſe; the card dropped; ſhe attempted to 
replace it;; her trembling fingers could not immediately 
flide it in ; the corner catched in another pocket hitherto 
unobſerved ; her eye glanced on a paper; ſhe removed it, 
to make room for the card ; the ſoft touch ſurpriſed her; 
ſhe opens, ſhe reads, and frks on her knees, in which 
attitude ſhe was ſeen by little Garnet. ; 

8 heart of Lady Hopely ſatisſied not it» 
+ generous feelings with expreſſions of pity; her ecceniri- 
_  Eities were generally known; her benevolence more pene- 
rally felt and bleſſed ; her rewards were princely ; her 
charities unbounded ; like too many of her age, rank, 
and ſex, ſhe was thoughtleſs, inconſiderate, and expen- 
ſive z but her heart, her warm heart, had no ſhare in the 
errors of imitation ; ſhe was borne away in the tide of 
faſhion when young, beautiful, and adored z yet, though 
gaety and diſſipat ion carried her- from herſelf, it 4 


8 C _ 


4 
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vet blunt her feelings, —it could not divert her attention 
from the cries of the wretched, nor prevent her from 
being the herald of comfort to diſtreſs and misfortude,, 
where or whenever it met her. Compaſſion carried her 
to Mrs. Buhanun, and curiofity to Roſa ; ſhe heard, with 
benign pity the ardent wiſh of the child of ſorrow, only 
to reach London; and yet ſhe ſpoke of no reſources, no 
certain friend to welcome her thither. Her ladyſhip re- 
marked this, and made her own comments ; ſhe gave 
her addreſs, and added to that addreſs and Lr of 
protection, means to ſupport her till the latter cquld be 
caimed, Roſa, as ſhe kneeled, held in her hand an 
Engliſh bank note of twenty pounds. How rapid 1s the 
hccelhon of hope to the anguiſh of deſpairt - 


«* True hope is ſwiſt, and flies on ſwallows' wings; 
a « Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings.” 


How, in one moment, was every proſpect now re- 
jerſed ! what a pleaſing hurry ſucceeded to deſponding 

Wlitude ! She put her clothes with care and order into 
ter portmanteau, locked it, and buckled the ſtraps; in- 
Maly exulting that now, at laſt, ſhe was enabled to 
ie her journey without danger, mortification, or 
ee; ſhe lightly tripped to her mother's chamber; 


Garnet was not a bad-hearted man; he really liked her, 
ud the increaſing fondnefs of his wife for her, rendered 
ler company a defirable object to both; he was glad to 
nd ſhe wanted his aſſiſtance, and thought he acted a 
politic part in making a bargain, to grant it on his own 
but on hearing from his ſon how he found her 
plexe, his heart ſmote him; he told his Roſy how 
ase, and what were his motives. 1 
Mrs. Garnett fell into an agony of tears at hearing 
lat the evell-behaved young lady, who was ſuch good com- 


kd for his cruclty in refuſing to lend it to one who 

* was fare had ſaved her life, 

Mr Garnet was ſmoaxing & laſt pipe of the beſt Vir- 

be had carried from town with him; and 
chat it war the laſt, contributed to "ys 

| ; | / als 
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there indeed; ſhe experienced a tranſient inquietude. Mr, 


H ditreſſed for money; aud reproached her huſ-, 
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his ſpirits ; his whiffs grew longer und longer, till his ue 
pipe dropped, and he fairly wept with his Roſy. who 
It was at this intereſting moment Roſa entered the fellok 
room; fearing ſome diſtreſſing accident had happened, WW was | 
ſhe topped, and filently hoped no new tie on her duty et! 
had occurred. | | « 


“Thee be come in good time, my girl,” faid Gar. Wand 
net; I am ſorry I did not give thee the money; wife's heit 
quite down in the mouth about it.” | place 

Mrs. Garnet, whoſe leg was ſtill in a cradle, and Re 
herſelf obliged to keep to her bed, opened her arms to gent 
welcome and receive a viſitor, who was very dear to her; Mert 
ſhe wept on ber neck, and by way of excuſe for her Mich 
huſband, confeſſed their wiſh to retain her with them. to thi 

« Tf fifty or an hundred ſhiners will do thee good, Fir 
here they be; take them; or if thee do wiſh to ſend te 5 
them any where, I'll give thee a draft; but don't l:ave ion 
poor Roſy,” T? 1 . 

Roſa was affected; her mother really looked pitiful; Made 
and Garnet's hand, filled with ſhiners, was offered her: 

ſhe wiſhed to decline accepting any, but he looked fo 
mortified and ſorrowful, and ſhe was ſo anxious to be ane 
arranging all things for her departure, that to avoid 
further ſolicitation, ſhe took the five guineas, and ſaid, 
though ſhe had not yet fixed the immediate time for her 
departure, yet ſoch was the urgency of her affairs, it 
was not poſſible for her to remain at Pontefract till Mrs, 
Garhet could be ſafely removed. 

Mrs. Garnet wept ; her huſband ſaid, “ Well, if it 
be fo, it muſt ; but thee had better take ſome more 
money.“ | | 

=_ Ay, do,” joined Mrs. Garnet; for though you 
| + are ſuch a well-behaved young body, and ſuch good con- 
| pany, London is a dull place without money.“ 

Roſa thanked them, and ſaid, if ſhe had occaſion 

' ſhe would certainly aſk for it. 
They dined together, and when Mrs. Garnet dropped 
_afleep, and her huſband dropped his pipe, our heroine 
_ retired to her chamber, and rung for her fountain 00 
intelligence, the chambermaid, whom ſhe immediately 
; alked, if her intereſt was ſtrong enough with the oltle 
_ to. perſuade him to keep à ſecret. > 1 
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No indeed,” Yhe girl replied, © for John Oſtler, 
who had come down from London, on purpoſe to be her 
flow ſervant, had been turned off that very day, and 
was hired at the other inn; and, pleaſe God, ſhe wonld 
not ay long after him.“ \ 

«Another inn !** Roſa put a crown into her hand, 
znd the girl engaged that John Oſtler ſhould have a 
chaile From his inn, which ſhould wait at the Market- 
place, and receive both her and her baggage. 4 

Rola's reaſons. for concealing her departure were co- 
gent and manifold, and following the example of other 
great writers, we ſhall make the readers acquainted with 
eh of them as ſuits ourſelves, and leave the remainder 
bo their own ingenuity. ; 

Firlt, by not taking leave of the Garnets, ſhe avoided 
ſhe pain of her mother's regrets, who, though uncon- 
kious of the ties of natural affection, certainly did feel 
attachment to her, which at leaſt proved the grati- 
ude of her diſpolition.;, and ſhe alſo avoided the foliei. 
ktion of both he and her huſband to give them her 
Werels in town,” which the great difference between, her 
wnnexion and theirs would have rendered very .inconve- 
tient ta comply with. | , 

Second, ſhould Sir Jacob Lydear feel himſelf inclin- 
to honour her with any more of his notice, ſhe eſcap- 
that alſo j—and laſt of the promiſed reaſons, ſhould 
here happen to be a being in the world, who had the 
velumption to imagine, that however inferior in the ac- 
Wental favour. of that blind gipſy, Fortune, who was at 
us moment moſt unmercifully ungoddeſſed, that her lit- 
le heart was not as proud, as diſintereſted, and as ho- 
neble as the beſt ;; if certain high. minded folks fan- 
ied that poverty of circumſtances and poverty of mind 
e one and the ſame thing, they would find themſelves 
hen, that was all; and ſo, with a heart that muſt 
litter be called eager, agitated, and hurried, than light, 
& haſlemed down fairs, when her colleague gave her 
tice, "that the portmanteau was depoſited in the 
bile and John Oftter waited near to conduct her to 


One difficulty occurred during the few minutes ſhe 
eis her thoughts, which was in regard to the 
| money, 
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money, which to appeaſe Mrs. OFnet, and to pleaſe 
| her huſband, ſhe had taken of them. 

Her firſt impulſe was to incloſe it in the billet ſhe 

left for them xg but ſhe conſidered that ſtep would really 

*, diftreſs a till ſuffering parent, and infli& on her mind 

that moſt torturing of all evils, /e{f-reproach ;' ſince, 2c. pe 

cording to the e of Mr. and Mrs. Garnet, they An 

were under obligation to her, and however well diſpoſed 
ſhe felt to diſpenſe mortifications among ſome other o 1 
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her recent connexions, her wiſh was to increaſe their feht 
city ; accordingly ſhe wrote a ſhort note, aſſuring Mn, due 
Garnet of her affectionate regards; hinting at a ſudden he 


neceſſity for quitting them; thanked her for the fre the 
guineas which ſhe would take the firſt opportunity toi 

go to Paradiſe-ftreet to repay, and ſee their pretty ga. 
den and ſummer houſe; ſent twenty kiſſes to little Phil; 
and entreated them, if they had any regard for her, u 
anſwer no queſtions whatever concerning her to any boch. facto 


/ She then ſnatched vp a freſh ſheer of paper, and wrote 


4 we roa 
| EY: To H. MoxTaeviile, Esd. ue the 
= | F ; olt fo 
| 44 Sir, g © rair 
« The laſt words I had the-honour to ſay to v0 Roſa 
friend, when he condeſcended to pay me his very ext dt giv, 

g ordinary viſit, were, that 1, ſhould myſelf inform n 


concerning me; that neceſſity however does not includ Fer; 

the gratification of impertinent curioſity, It is ſufficico te 

= to tell you, Sir, I never yet broke an engagement oi hie 

3 honour myſelf, nor will countenance it in another. To ul 

E name and reſidence of my father is buried in my heat 
hut whether his character, his anceſtry, and his alliance 
be, or be not worth the trouble your friend was ſo goo 
as to take, of this be aſſured; neither my own family 

nor any other, {ball ever bluſh to acknowledge 
"RI" 1 ROSA WALSINGHAM.” Humay 


| 
| 
: of all it was neceſlary you ſhould. be acquainted wii thi 
| 
| 


Having read over this wonderfully heroic epiſtle with 

a glow of internal triumph, ſhe gave it the maid, wil 
an additional half guinea, for care. and ſecrecy, in ddl 10 
yering it into Mr Montre ville'a own hands, and perfecl 


* 
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ls pleaſed ko think he would be completely miſerable, 
ſhe baltly left the houſe, in a high flow of falſe ſpirits, 
ad having caſt one tender look towards the road which 
kd to the Grange, was proceeding to the market: place, 
when the fudden ringing of the bells, and commotion of 
the people, made her return into the houſe. 

An avant courier had juſt arrived, to order a relay of 
orfes for the daughter of Admiral Herbert, who had 
bor many years been ſuppoſed to be dead, but who was 
ow travelling poſt towards her father's manſion. 

Such was the univerſal reſpe& in which the old officer 
held; and fuch was the intereſt excited in all ranks, 
the extraordinary events in his family, that in every 
ma where the one was known and the other heard of, 

be was received with every polible demonſtration of 


10 Pontefract, where the Admiral was a general be- 
actor to the poor, boughs of evergreens were haſtily 
pra down, and gardens ſtripped of flowers, to ſtrew 
Wie road, and ribbons cut by the ſhop- keepers, to deco- 
te the ſervants and horſes ; the avint courier was al- 
oſt forcibly detained, to have all the gaudy colours of 
be rainbow twiſted rene him and his horſe, 

Kola deeply ſighed ; this was an event that would 
t 2 Montte ville time even to be ſtung by her letter; 
in ſhe left the inn, and amid the buſtle of general 
. threw herſelf into the chaiſe, and . taking the road 
I Ferry-bridge, inſtead of Sheffield, arrived there juſt 
ore the Newcaſtle coach paſſed, with a vacant place, 
which he proceeded to London without any further 
Kculty. ; 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Human nature is never ſo debaſed, as 7 igvorance is armed 0 
yn power and inflated with pride.“ 


0 2 engroſſed was Roſa, by a recollection of 
pat, and thaps unknown to herſelf, indulging 
he pe in the future, that ſhe had not once 
thought 


Fs like 


: 
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thought about the where to go, or what to do, at the 
long delayed end of her journey; when, however, the 
„doch drove up the. inn yard, and ſhe beheld a motley 
© erowd, of formidable appearance, in compaciſon of 
[ thoſe about the country mns ; when the welcome preet. 
ing of friends, who waited the arrival of her fcllow 
- paſſengers, reached her ears; when the hearty ſhaking 
of hands among the men, and ſalutation among the 
women, were over; and ſhe ſaw berſelf an object of 
general obſervation, while the waiter of the inn held 
the ſteps for her to diſmount, ſhe was at once tranſported 
from Ponteſract, and all her embarraſſment there, to the 
yard of an inn in London—far removed from the objes 
that had ſo entirely engroſſed her ideas, and feeling 
even more deſolate, in her eſcape than ſhe had been in 
the midſt of all her troubles. 
« Shall 1 call you a coach, madam 2”. and, “ remem- 
ber the porter, madam,” were all, in the hurry and 
confuſion of her thoughts, ſhe perfectly underſtood : f 
| ſeemed to be alone in the peopled world, and in that 
. moment thought of her mother, and regretted the ab- 
| ſence of her natural protector. | 

Where is the coachman to go, madam ?” 

„ To Dr. Croak's, Walbrook.”” 
„ Dr. Croak's,” ſaid the man, ſcratching his head 
do you know the houſe, madam ?” 
« 1 think I do.” | | 
The few days Roſa paſſed in London previous to he 
Journey to Scotland, in the boſom of friendſhip wit! 
Eleanor; receiving the civilities of Dr. Croak's family 
and the moſt flattering attention of fatherly care fro 
Major Buhanun ; rattling from ſhew to ſhew, and fro! 
ſhop to ſhop, in the Doctor's well-appointed carriage 
, . could give her no ſort of idea of London as it no! 
| appeared ; when half dead with fatigue, alone, and un 
certain whether the Doctor was in town, (for (he bat 
no other doubt) ſhe was jolted in a dirty hack, ſtep b 
ſtep, along the ſtreets ; and though ber eye was attach 
ed by the crowds, all puſhing different ways, carnell 
occupied by ſeparate purſuits and intereſts ; though th 
ſhops, now lighted up, ſhewed that ſpirit of buly 
duſtry which is quite as neceſſary to the proipertfy 
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malt ſelf important, nothing intereſted her feelings: the 
progreſs of the heary vehicle only increaſed ber impa- 
tience to reach Walbrook, where ſhe ſhould at leaſt 
hear of one true friend; and certain of the propriety of 
accepting an aſylum for a few days under the hoſpitable 
roof of Doctor Croak, ſhe had already begun to conſi- 
der of the means to diſcover her other dear friend, Mrs. 1 
Walſinghamy* by whoſe advice ſhe pre- determined to re- 
gulate — future actions. | | 
To thoſe. humble beings, who muſt either wade through 
the ſtreets of the metropolis in wet weather, or be dragged | 
over the ſtones in a dirty back, the agreeables of a jum- "#0 | 
ble from High Holborn to Walbrook, need not be de- = 
ſcribed/3-nor, after riding in a heavy ſtage two days and "04 
a night, will it be doubted that Roſa joy fully recognized = 
the houſe in Walbrook, where ſhe had been received þ 


the com mon- wealth as the higheſt importance of the | 
| 
| 
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with every greeting of affectionate friendſhip, and from } | 1 
whence ſhe had not been ſuffered to depart without, ex- N 
treme reluctance: her heart bounded with pleaſure, tears 133 


larted into her eyes, and the minute which elapſed be- =— 
tween the coachman's rap, and the opening of the door, i 
ſeemed to her the moſt tedious ſhe had ever, paſſed. 
But tranſient were the pleaſing ſenſations which filled 
ler beating heart: it was, indeed, the ſame; houſe, but | 
the owners were changed? Doctor Croak had left it; 
and the ſervant, who was a new comer in the family, 
knew nothipg. of his maſter's predeceſſor. After having | 
kid this, as he-Rood with the door half cloſed; the light _ 
he held in his hand being blown out by a ſudden guſt of " 
wand, he ſhut it to, and left Roſa totally incapable of i 
mlwering the coachman's repeated queltion of, where he 
was now to drive. | | 
dhe had eſcaped from the inſults of Mr. Frazer, from 
the mtleneſs of his wife, from the mortifications reſult- 
ag trom- their united malice ; Lord Lowder had by this 
ime probably loſt his bet; ſhe had evaded the importu- - 
Mies of the amiable Montreville, and no longer dreaded \ 
lie inquiſition of his friends; the intemperance and vul- 
pity of her mother were at too great a diſtance to grim- 
ber eder, nor could ſhe now be annoyed by the coarſe 
Mr. Garnet. Her long journey was com- 
Vor- II. NN „ 
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pleted ; without ſacrificing pride to neceſſity; at length 
ſhe had compaſſed the end which had fo long been the 
object of het defire ; ſhe had attained the goal of her 
wiſhes; ſhe was returned to the abode of friend/bip, th: 
feene of former pleaſure, the centre of hoſpitality, and found 
- hberſelf alone, unknown; unpruotected, deflitute of all the 
common comforts of exiſtence, and a helpleſs ſtranger at 
that home for which her heart had panted. 
Terror, diſappointment, grief, and conſternation ab- 
ſolutely deprived her of the power of utterance, till the 
coachman, weary of ſtanding in the rain, aſked rather 
petulantly, i ſhe would retun to the inn. 

The queſtion conveyed a ſmall portion of that conſols- 
tion of which ſhe ſtood in ſo much need. The inn was 
then open to her; there, where ſhe had ſo late arrived, 
her return might not be extraordinary, nor perhaps her | 

failing to find her friends without a precedent ; an aſylum 
for one night only was, in her preſent fituation, a ſource 
of comfort, and before the coach turned from the well. an 
known door, ſhe had recollected, that, in a few hours, 
the would be received into the warm boſom of friendſhip 
at Mount Pleaſant. © A glowing ſentiment in her own 
Heart convinced her ſhe would be a welcome gueſt to Mrs. 
Harley. Urbanity like hers was unchangeable; and ſhe 
was quite as likely to receive information reſpecting Eli- 
nor, from her as from Doctor Croak ; and thus with the 
facile promptitude to forget diſappointment and embrace | 
Hope, which animates the youthful mind, while the coach 
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ane 
dragged heavily on, imagination was on the wing to an- ho 

._ ticipate the meeting at Mount Pleaſant. Already ſhe 

4 felt Mrs. Harley's warm, maternal embrace ; alrcady ſhe aſl 
heard the gratulations of the few young ladies her former Fo 
2cquaintance who might fill remain there; and Joſt in dot 

one of the delightful deliriums of fancy, which give to A 

© airy nothings a local | habitation and a name,” he and 
thought not of the hearſe · like pace with which the coach ſho 

was drawn up Holborn-hill, nor perceived the torrents | 

of raiti which beat on its roof; neither did the darkoek by 

of the night, which the twinkling of the lamps through 

the wet rendered more diſmal, appal a mind tranſported ſere 

. out of preſent ill by fond anticipation of coming good fort 


all all the airy edifices of fancy were deſtroyed by ” 
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den overturn of the crazy coach, occaſioned by its being 
locked in the wheels of another vehicle as crazy. 

As Roſa's coachman had the advantage of his brother 
whip, both in ſobriety and good humour, he ſoon extri- 
eated her from the danger, and carried her in his arms 
into a {mall chandler's ſhop, which fortunately. happened 


not to be cloſed ; he then fetched her portmanteau, and 


having recommended her to the civilities of the miſtreſs 
of the ſhop, promiſed, as ſoon as he had taken care of 
his beaſts, to get her another coach. 

Roſa was ſo profoundly occupied by the wanderings 
of her own ſanguine fancy when the accident happened; 
her removal from the vehicle was ſo ſudden, and her pre- 
ſent ſituation ſo new, that neither the dangers ſhe had 
elcaped, nor thoſe which ſhe might ſtill encounter, ſtruck 


her, till the woman had repeatedly aſked if ſhe were 


alone, and far from home. 


It was a fimple, and a natural, but at the ſame time 
an unanſwerable, queſtion. 


— % home is the reſort 5 

* Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where, 
Supporting and fupparted, poliſh'd friends 
And dear clatiene mingle into bliſs,” 


But no ſuch home had our poor beggar; ſhe was 
„ Defolate even in crowds.” | 


The queſtions were again repeated,“ Are yon alone?“ 
and anfwered with a faint ** Yes.” „Are you far from 
home ? No anſwer but tears. NT 

A motley crowd, notwithſtanding the weather, were 
allembling, ſome near the top, ethers round the broken 
carriages. Roſa glanced her affrighted eyes towards the 
door, and trembling at a ſcene ſo terrifying, turned pale. 
A ſervant girl obſerved the change in her countenance, 
and, after placing a chair at the further end of che little 
ſhop, ran for a glaſs of water. 

Meanwhile, the attention of the miftreſs was engaged 
by a new object. | | A Wed d 

Noe, it appeared, was not the only unprotected ſuf- 
Ire by the accident: the fare of the other coach, leſs 
lrtunate in a driver, had by this time cleared herſelf ow 
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the wreck of the carriage, and haſtened to the aſylum 
which the open ſhop offered, commanding the crowd to 
make way, and complaining of the injury both her per- 
ſon anddreſs had ſuſtained. - Naa 

She entered the ſhop, «declaring ſhe was dying, her 
nerves were ſhattered to pieces. She had the misfortune 
to be, in the firlt place, a very delicate, and in the next, 
a very ill· uſed gentle woman; and, finally, being a per- 
ſon of no ſmall importance, ſhe proteſted nothing ſhould 
prevent her from puniſhing both the coachmen. And 
what,” added ſhe, peeviſhly, addreſſing the ſervant girl 
who, regardleſs of her, ftood chafing Roſa's temples, 
% What are you dawdling about there? reach me a chair 
and a glaſs of water? I dare ſay that Miſs, whoever ſhe 
be, can bear the misfortune much better. than me; her 
eoachman carried her out of the wet and dirt, though her 
ruſty black habit could not fuffer much; my clothes are 
ruined but it ſerves, me right, for venturing alone in 
a dirty hack. See what a ſituation I am in!“ 

The lady did not complain without reaſon : ſhe was 
certainly .a very prominent as well as an unfortunate 
figure in the group the accident attracted. 

Her face was highly rouged; and though a wreathe 
of ever blooming roſes entwined her temples, the tale of 
other times was too legible to eſcape notice. A plume of 
feathers, ſome broken, others drenched with rain, and 
one or two leaning in all directions but the right, was 
ſupported by a large ſhewy pin, which, with car: rings 
and a necklace, encompaſſing her bare and ample bo- 
ſom, were diamonds of Dovey's manufactory; her robe 
was of yellow gauze, her arms were decorated with 
bracelets, and every finger ſhining with paltry gems ; her 
- perſon. was ſhort, ſqualid, and unwieldy, aud her voice 
every thing but harmony | 

Such a figure, ſo adorned, needed not the aid of vain 
volubility to render it conſpicuous z it excited equal won- 
der and ridicule in the crowd ; nor could Roſa, though 
pale, ſpeechleſs, and in tears, help regarding her with 
aſtoniſhment. | —f.— 

Finding her complaints and threats equally diſregard- 
ed, the diſtreſſed lady turned her ire againſt the objed 

whoſe modeſt manner and patient endurance formed a 
N he's 8 | C _ cont 


A 


contraſt which bad a very mortifying effect on the ſpec- 
tator. | | | 

Pray, now, good woman,” cried ſhe, darting at 
the fame time a ſpiteful glance at Roſa, . „ if this im- 
portant fit is over, have the goodneſs to give me a little 
aſſiſtance. . | | | 

Roſa's innate politeneſs was ſuperior to the little in- 
ſalt 3 ſhe handed her the glaſs of water ſhe had taken 
from the ſervant, which was reeeived without the ſmalleſt 
acknowledgment. | | | 


= 


% have got a coach, Miſs,” ſaid the coachman,- 


calling from the door where it was drawn up. 

The lady forgot ſhe was dying, that her nerves were 
ſhattered to pieces, that the had the misfortune to be de- 
leacy itſelf, and that the water was untouthed, but for- 
cibly puſhing through the crowd to the door, had one 
ſoot on the ſtep of the coach, when the man perceiving 
ſhe was not the fare about. whoſe accommodation he was 
ſo good-naturedly anxious,. inſiſted ſhe ſhould not enter. 
it, except the young gentlewoman conſented to be ſet 
down by her, and except the agreed to pay him his whole 
* from the George to the city, and from the city 
back. | * | 

This dbuble attack on her feelings ſhe reſiſted with all 
her might, and a ſort of ſcuffle enſued, which ended in 
ber removal from the ſtep. 


What this unfortunate lady wanted in the gentle art 
of perſuaſion, was abundantly ſupplied by ſtrength of 
lungs; ſhe loudly called for the number of the coach, 
which the man permitted her to take, without receding - 
dom his reſolution: he maintained that he got the coach + 
tor his own-fare; a ſweet pretty young country lady, who, 


being a ſtranger, and both modeſt and genteel, was not 
lt to take care of herſelf at that late hour. 


The eulogium or the manner of pronouncing it, acted 


ike ſpirits on fire ; and it is impoſſible to ſay to what ex- 
el the angry lady's paſſion might have carried her, had 
tt aludden ſnatch at one of her Dovey ear-rings damped 
ber courage, and changed anger to fear. 


As the tone of her voice had, from the commence»: 


e o the diſpute about the coach, more reſembled” 
ncking che dialogue, the change was only perceptible 
bl r | to 
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to the ears of the Pon, ee Rofa. The ſhouts of the 


crowd, though it confuſed the woman of the ſhop and di 
her ſervant, could not divert her attention from a being th 
of her own ſex in diſtreſs ; without recollecting ber own 
forlorn ſituation, ſhe made an eſſort to reach the door; * 
but repeated ſhrieks from the lady, whoſe falſe gems were 0 
faſt getting into the hands of depredators, and a freſh | 
ſhout from the mob, drove her breathleſs back. Alas!“ " 
cried* ſhe, what will become of me! Oh, my mother! be 
my poor mother! why did I leave my poor mother ?” Ne 
The bloodleſs cheeks of the chandler woman crin. 
foned z her eyes darted liquid fire. | all 
« Leave your mother! your poor mother!“ ſhe ex- a 
claimed and are you fo wicked a creature? and have 8 
I kept my doors open, at the riſk of my property, to ch 
- harbour an undutiful wretch who has left her poor mo- * 
ther! the tawdry woman might well call you Miſs ;— c 
u 


know each other very well, I dare ſay—ſo troop, 
Miſe—go—that I may ſhut my honeſt doors ;—1 have 
ſuffered enough by ſuch cattle. It was juſt ſuch another 
painted old jezebel that ticed away my poor Bet, and 
made a Miſ of ber; nay, it may be the fame, for aught 
I know. Begone!-— Mary, ſhut the door.” 
The teſty ſhop- woman was in downright earneſt: the 
ſeduction of a daughter lay heavy at her heart, but ſhe 


was too outrageouſly. virtvous to be ſoftened by the mi- ſh] 
ſery even of her own child, rudely ſeizing Roſa's arm, th 
me dragged her towards the door. be 


The robbed and abuſed Lady finding no aſſiſtance was 
to be hoped for from the houſe, called vehemently for cr! 


the watch. A rattle was ſprung : the half-blind, bal. 7 
lame and more than half. drunken guardians of the night, fir 
obeyed the ſummons. That part of the mob whoſe ob- 
ject was pillage, diſperſed ; but there yet remained, what ſa 
appeared to Roſa, a myriad of demons, among whom da 
the watchmen were not the leaſt formidable. She was dy 


on the threſhold ; the door cloſing, with all the maid 
Mary's might, againſt her—* Oh, for mercy !” cried ſea 
| ſhe Gringin back, and ruſhing to the further end of 
the ſhop in Fader the proweſs of miſtreſs and maid. 


The 


7 


all ruſhed in. 
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The cgachman, who ſaw ber, called out with an au- 


dible voice, Miſs! madam ! come along—l have got 
the coach for you, and I'll take care of you, never fear.” 
Roſa. was indeed now. palt fear; ſhe was at this mo- 


ment a victim to terror: ſhe had fallen on the ground 
totally fenſeleſs, and to all appearauce dead. | 
The woman's iadignation againſt bad girls was loſt 
in fear, leſt the ſuppoſed criminal ſhould expire in ber 
houſe, and at leaſt expoſe her to the trouble of a coro- 
ner's inqueſt. She (bricked murder! murder! help! 
The watchmen, the crowd, the coachmen, the lady, 
« Yes,” ſobbed the latter, her heart ſoft- 
ened by her own danger, “ yes; the poor young crea- 
ture is quite dead, and. I am near it. But watchmen, I 


charge you with theſe coachmen, they are principals—- 


and thoſe women, they are accefſaries,” 


« Me!” eried the woman, trembling—me! I am 


ſure J took her. in—did I not, Mr. Coachman ?? 
Ves, replied he, raiſing Roſa gently in his arme; 
«but you was dragging her out again.“ 
« And me!” cried the maid Mary, turning pale; 
did 1 not give her water?“ | 


* Yes; but I ſaw you ſqueeze the door againſt her 


with all your ſtrength.” 

The woman had now nothing for it, but to flip a 
ſhilling into the hand of a watchman, and beg him, for 
the Lord's ſake, to ſtep for a neighbour, who, beſides 


being a juſtice of the peace, was an elder of the chapel - 


to which ſhe belonged. * Oh, my dear Mr. Bronze,” 
cred ſhe, as he entered, here is a ſad piece of work. 
This woman was brought into my houſe, out of the 


leert, and theſe people ſay I killed her.” 
The black brows of the magiſtrate ſtarted over his- 


allow cheek. © Killed her!” repeated he; © how” 
dare any body talk of killing!“ —killing is dying, and 


dying.is homicide, and homicide is murder, aud murder 


8—— Lord forgive me, I don't know what it is ;—it is 
Jeandalum_ magnatum ; and nobody has ſuffered no more 
nor mytelf, though I am a man of ſubſtance, and deals 


wil the great, and keeps my coach, and got a will of 
my own. | 
815 N 4 « Ob! 
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„% Oh! to be ſure, Mr, Bronze, every body knows 
how bad you was uſed, when you was a *prentice, and 
married your maſter's widow.” 

„ Don't mention it, Mrs. Suet—don't mention it— 
it puts me all over in a cold perſeferation ; beſides, you 
know, all that is done away,—1 took my character 
twice into court, and got it white-waſhed both times; 
belides, I have money and law of my fide ; fo, if ſouls 
as Well as bodies were to be dog up out of their graves, 

I warrant I'll make them pay for ſperfing the character 

of Jeremy Metal Bronze, Eſq. a magiſtrate and a ſub- 

ſtantial tradeſman.” | 
Oh, for heaven's ſake !” ſaid the Lady, © if you 
be a magillrate, ſend ſomebody to protect me home, and 
not ſtand profing about character; for it muſt be a very 
dirty one that wants. white-waſhing ſo often.“ 

One of the great misfortunes. of this lady was, an 
inſatiable appetite to ſay good things; and another, to 

fancy every thing ſhe did ſay came under that deſcrip- 
tion; ſhe. could not even now reſiſt the vanity of wit, 
though at the riſk of affronting a perſon from whom ſhe 
alked protection. £45 | 

The mogiſtrate, without deigning to anſwer her far- 

caſm, ſuppoſed ſhe lived ſomewhere in the purlicus of 

=_ St. James's. e 2» | | 
| _ _,* Youare not far oat,” replied the lady. 
= % And this viel, | preſume, belongs to you.” 
| «Belongs to me ! what does the fellow mean ? I am 

a gentlewaman!““ | 23g 

Fellow! inſult me in my office ! here, watchman, 

| take this gentlewoman into cuſtody.” . 

Ihe watchmen obeyed, and the Lady was ſtruggling 
Bs N the authority of the law, when a chariot, with 
| three blazing moons in front, .and two footmen in livery 

| behind, ſtopped, by order of the owner, to witneſs the 
= event of a itruggle between a gay-dreſſed woman and 
g two old watchmen. | | 
=_ To the great joy of the lady, and as great aſtoniſh- 
ment of the gentlemen, they happened to be acquaint», 


| B 1 
The lady was entering immediately on a detail of the 
adventures of the evening, when ſudd.n!y 3 
| . | 1 e 


if » 
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the infult of Jeremy Metal Bronze, Eſq.” ſhe reſolved, 
- utider the protection of an Earl, (for fich her friend 
really was) to look the little great man into confuſion. 
am come, Sir,” ſaid the, returning to the ſhop, 
» «contrary to your order ——” | 1 
Fremy Metal Bronze, Eſq. was in the brilliant point 
of an harangue. * Take the gentlewoman away,” be 
ed, and then went on. „ I was ſaying, Mrs, Suet, 
hat was 1 ſaying ?” | OY OR 
© Pleaſe your worſhip,” anſwered maid Mary, that 
there coachman was ſaying, as how this there'young lady 
was bled monftrous ill; and I am fure miſtreſs nor I 
aid our finger on ber, in way of abuſe ; nobody can ſay 
as we tied her in her chair, for we only putted her there; 
and if I did make her ſwallow-a draft of water, it 
was becauſe I had nothing elſe to give her.“ 

% Mrs. Suet, Mrs. Suet!““ exclaimed Jeremy Metal 
Bronze, Eſq. “ ſtop that wench's tongue: if the wo- 
man really dies 3 

„Well, and if ſhe do,” cried the girl, ſmartly, “ if 
your worlhip, or even the crowner, examinates, you - 
won't find a mark of virulence about her.“ 

Silence!“ roared the juſtice; “I fay; if the girl? 
dies, it will be proved manſlaughter in her own de- 
_ 


«Do you hear, my lord,“ tried the lady,“ his : | $ 1 


worſhip*s profound expoſition of the law?“ | 
My lord did not hear a ſyllable of the matter. Thie 
harmony of Roſa's features was returned; a hectie fluſh- 
lowly animated her aſhen cheeks; her ſighs were more 
deep, but her breath more free. | 8 
Where, in the name of all that is charming,” ſaid” 
bis Lordſhip, „did this lovely creature drop from? 
« Pleaſe your honour,” anſwered the coachman; © ſhe. 
drop'd out of a York ſtage into my coach; T drove 
ber to her friends, but they were gone, nobody knew 
whither;z fo, bringing her back, my old coach got en- 
tangled” with another old coach, and both upſet ; fo 


there T'could do no leſs than get the young gentlewoman - 


er coach; and that odd old gentlewoman would 
get in,” | * 4 | ; 


N 5 The 
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The man's narrative added a poignancy to the lady“; 
recollection of the miſadventures of the evening. Hea. 
ven and earth ! was it not enough that her Doveys were 

ne, her feathers broke, the train of her yellow muſlin 

totally ſpoiled, and her ſcarlet flippers ruined, but ſhe 
muſt be branded with the epithet of old gentl:womar ? 
= - She actually did gaſp for breath; and the maid Mary, 
; eager to atone for former negle&, ſeized the firſt thing 
, ſhe could get at, which happened to be her miſtreſs, 
evening potation of porter, and handed it to her acroſs 
the-counter. 
„ What filthy fluff has the creature given me!“ cried 
the lady—having ſwallowed an hearty. draught. 
Maid Mary begged pardon—ſke would run for ſome 
water. OD, Y 
% No matter,” ſaid the lady, lifting the humble be- 
= verage again to her mounth,.? _ | 
During this period, Jeremy Metal Bronze, Eſq. re- 
Collected, that it was poſſible he might be obliged :o 
align ſome better motive for committing a lady to the 
cuſtody of the watch, than her happening to affront his 
character, and avowing herſelf a gentlewoman. He 
had often expoſed his bare powdered head to all weathcrs 
| at the door of a coronetted carriage, and be had even 
had the honour to bow to Jords and ladies from behind 
his own counter; but as to the metter of holding a 
converſation with an Earl on the ſutjeR of affronting 
a lady, it was really too tremendous a buſineſs for him 
to adventure; ſo taking advantage of the general con- 
fuſion, his worſhip ſtole off, fully refolved not to riſe 
his dear charaQter any more by premature commitments. 
Whether the porter or the peer, or both, had an ex- 
kilarating effect on the lady, ſhe was now almoſt as much 
concerned for the unfortunate ſtranger as the earl, ber 
friend, could be himſelf; . and his lordſhip, who had 
continued to gaze on Roſa with a mixture of intereſt 
and admiration, hazarded an hint that it would be an 
act of humanity worthy his good friend, if ſhe carried 
the young lady jn his chariot to her own houſe, and 
kept her there till her friends could be ſent to. 
he angry paſſions having ſubſided, the lady's ready 
aſſent followed all her friend's propoſitions ; one objec- 
bas! 8 At 


a 
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tion only occurred; that indeed, conſidering every thing, 
was pretty obvious,—it was in regard to the character 
of the young ſtranger. | 4 

Character!“ cried the inexorable tradeſwoman, 

% has ſhe not herſelf confeſſed ſhe ran away from her 
mother; what character can ſhe, or indeed any Who 
harbours her, pretend to!“ 

Well, good woman,” anſwered the peer, with an 
air at once haughty and compaſſionate, if ſhe have 
run from, we will endeavour to prevail on her to run #9 - 
her mother. 

% Pray, Mr. Coachman,” ſaid the Lady, evidently 
a little ſtruck by the ſeverity of the tradeſwoman, © where 
did you carry the young perſon in ſearch of her friends? 

« To Walbrook. I think we aſked for one Doctor 
Croak or Loke, or ſomething like it.“ [2 

Doctor Croak ! cried the Lady, in a half ſcream; 

% well, how very odd and ſurpriſing! Doctor Croak is 
my particular acquaintance ; that is, he was: he is re- 
tired juto the country, poor man ! he has been very un- 

fortunate; he ; | 

« Pray, my dear madam,” interrupted the earl, © let- 
us attend to the misfortune before us; as you are ac- 
quainted with the friends of this lovely creature, your 
charafer mult. riſe by your protection of her, and the 
ſooner ſhe is removed from henee the better. You will 
alilt us, my good friend.“ ä 

The coachman lifted Roſa intò the carriage; the lady 
followed, and though maid' Mary was uncouth, and had + 
more than once, during the laſt hour, fallen under the 
dilpleaſure of the lady, ſhe had the honour to be received 
to the chariot as her aſſiſtant, while his Lordſhip very; 
delicately made chvice of the hack. | 

The rapid motion of the carriage, drawn by two 
pranciug bays, and driven by a daſhing coachman, con- 
tnbuted in no ſmall degree to the reſtoration of Roſa's - 
lenſes, though ſhe was not able to articulate when lifted 
0 the chariot into a handſome houſe in Conduit- 

tet. 
e earl warmly recommended her to the kindneſs of 
his mend, who proved her diſpoſition to oblige him, by 
hin an her own complaints of fatigue, and the injury 157 
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done to her feathers, her yellow muſlin, and ſcarlet 
flippers, beſides the lofs, of her Doveys, in concern for 
a lovely ſtranger, who was ſo much the object of his 
lordſhip's admiration and attention, | 

The earl having liberally rewarded the coachman for 
his care, and put a piece of money into Mary's hand, 
which ſhe could ſcarce perſuade herſelf was gold, it be. 
ing. the firſt time her palm had been fo richly endowed, 
begged the lady 8 ermit him to charge himſelf 
with every expence neceſſary for the recovery and accom- 
modation of her eharge, and took his leave. 

The fatigue of the long journey, followed by a dil. 
appointment ſo unexpe&ed, the fright of the accident, 


* and the deſolate ſituation to which it expoſed ber, even 


before ſhe was terrified by the unfeeling tradeſwoman, 
with threats of being turned out from the temporary 
ſhelter of her ſhop to the mercy of the crowd, who 
were, as the had every reaſon from her ſhrieks to ſup- 
| . wantonly injuring her fellow-ſufferer, may natufal- 
y account for the fit from which Roſa now partially 
recovered; ſhe was perfectly ſenſible of the kindnck 
ſhewn her, but had no power to expreſs her gratitude. 
The lady aſſiſted to put her to bed, where, after giving 
her ſome whey, ſhe left her under the care of one fe male 
attendant, while ſhe retired to communicate her adven- 
ture, her misfortune and her opinion, both of her noble 
friend and his proteg#e, to the other. 8 
Secrets are allowed in all families. The reader muſt 
not, therefore, at this period of the hiſtory, expect to 
be admitted into a confidence ſo facred, as that, which 
in all civilized countries, is allowed to ſubſiſt between a 


talkative miftreſs-and her favourite Abigail. 


* 
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CHAP. XIX. 
The Beggar begins to grow familiar with great houſes and 


manners . 
4 


« | 

Tiizep nature's ſweet reſtorer, balmy ſleep,” 
ſtole, by degrees, over the Harraſſed faculties of our 
heroine ; and, after her long journey and recent agita- 
tion, no wonder, when her ſenſes were once “ ſteep'd in 
ſorgetfulneſs, that it was near noon before ſhe awoke, 
nor that'it was not till ſome time after ſhe could, by per- 
fectly recollecting the events of the preceding evening, 
account for her preſent ſituation. 

The ſervant who was left to watch by her bedſide, had 
been called to her uſual domeſtic occupations, and her 
place was ſupplied by the confidential Abigail, who of- 
fered to affilt her in drefling, as her miſtreſs, ſhe ſaid, 
had waited two hours for her breakfaſt. oF” 

Roſa needed no ſtronger motive for diſpatch : ſhe hur- 
ned on her clothes, and followed the ſervant into a hand- 
lome parlour, where her hoſteſs was ſitting, with a coun- 
tenance in which impatience and anxicty were equally 
portrayed. | 

Beſides the perfect figure and uncommon beauty of 
our heroine, there was a mark of innocent candour on her. 
brow, that happily impreſſed the beholder at firſt fight ; 
and the manner in which ſhe paid her reſpects to the 
ady of the houſe, the animated plow of her counte- 
nance, when ſhe expreſſed her gratitude for her pro- 
tecting” kindneſs, and the poliſhed phraſes which diſ- 
payed her feelings, ſtruck the perſon to whom they 
vere addreſſed with vifible ſurpriſe. | 

Well,“ faid the latter, without deviating from the 
uſage of high life, by taking the ſmalleſt notice of 
Rola's graceful curteſy, „you look vaſtly well after 
your right —vaſtly well, indeed—quite haudſome —ſo 
rery handſome, that T am afraid I have brought my ſelf 
nos ine hobble by taking care of you; but that's my 
way. Come, fit down, and take your breakfaſt ; I ex- 
pected his Tordſhip would have been here before now; 

| GO” you 


\ 
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you ſee I am dreſſed to receive PRINTS are you, 
Aye, aye, you may look, and wonder too—but take 
your coffee, and I will ſoom explain the injury my pa- 
troniſing you may do me.“ 

The uncommon manner and appearance of this lady 
had left too ſtrong an impreſſion an Roſa's mind to ba | 
ſoon forgotten : ſhe expected, perhaps, again to witneſs 
ſome of the ecgentricities. that had rendered her ſo cou- 

| ſpicuous at their firſt meeting ; but tho” it was impoſ- 
ſible for her to comprehend how the aſſiſting a helplcſs 
ranger could expoſe her protectreſs to injury, yet, as 

the lady ſaid it, and as ſhe was not in the habit of doubt- 

ing what ſhe heard, the idea of remaining a moment 

longer than could be poſſibly avoided, in a ſituation to 
eetorn kindneſs by injury was ſo irkſome, ſhe could not 
avail herſelf, of the repeated invitation to breakfaſt, but 
carneſtly entreated a carriage might be ſent ſor, that ſhe 

1 might neither be a burthen nor inconvenience where ſo 

much gratitude was due. - - 

« You are really monſtrous ticubleſome, my dear. 1 
really remember, five or fix years ago, I had exactly 
* figure ; but you ſce 1 am grown out of all ſbapc. 

ou take this for en bon point, 1 ſuppoſe, or, in vulgar 
Engliſh, you would call me fat : you never was more 
miſtaken. I am really a poor invalid, bloated by bad 

. i health, a complication of diſorders, never out of the 
doQtor's hand—— Sweeten your coffee, my dear, and 
don't look ſo frightened.” 

The invalid, as ſhe choſe to call herſelf, was all this 
while doing ſuch juſtice to the breakfaſt, , and had ſwal- 
lowed both muffin and toaſt with ſuch got and celerity, 

" that, had Roſa's mind been enough at eaſe. to explore 
cauſes and effefts; ſhe would have been no leſs puzzled 
how to reconcile ſo good an appetite to fo bad a ſtate of 

+ health, than ſhe ft ill was, to. comprehend how her affairs 
or herſelf, could injure a lady who appeared perfect mil- 
treſs of herſelf; but as ignorance was no argument againſt 
an afferted fac, her open and ingenuous countenance 
confirmed the eager with her tongue leſs eloquently ex- 
preſſed. Again he requeſted a carriage might be got, 


+ to remove 2 out of the poſſibility of giving any more 
trouble. 


The 
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The lady could not do that; but as ſhe had now done 
breakfaſt, ſhe would make the promiſed explanation. As 
to the trouble, ſhe ſaid, there was, as the miſchief was 
already done, no knowing where it would end. 


Rola's alarm had in it a certain degree of wounded 
pride 1 ſhe aroſe, and agaiu requelled a carriage of ſome 


ſort might be ſent for. | | 

« Sit down, I tell you,” ſaid the Lady. The 
miſchief, as I ſaid before, is already done, and your go- 
ng away in a hun y will not mend matters. The thing 
is exactly this—Lord Denningcourt, my particular 


friend, the nobleman in whoſe carriage you were con- 


veyed hither, was exceedingly ſtruck with you—!I could 
ſceit in every look. The character of your face is in- 


deed ſo exactly what mine <vas, that I the leſs wonder 


at that ; but his lordſhip is actually the honourable and 
received lover of a very dear young friend of mine, who 
has eighty thouſand charms My lord is vaſtly handſome, 


as you. will fee, but as proud as Lucifer, and as poor as 


Timon, ſo that he could do nothing for you but make 
you his miſtreſs.” | 


His miſtreſs!” repeated Roſa indignantly.—“ And 


the miſtreſs of a poor lord, continued the lady, not 


attending to her, who marries a rich heireſs, is, let 


me tell you, a poor, very poor thing; you muſt ſhare 
lus diſcontent in private, without his daring to protect 
jon in public; you e „ Yee. 
Nothing ceuld exceed Roſa's ſurpriſe at the eaſy un- 
conſtrained manner, in which a woman of apparently 


decent character, ſpoke of a ſituation ſo criminal; it 
dot the guilt and immorality, but the advantage and, 


uladvantages, that ſeemed to ber, at all an object of 
concern; never before had her chaſte ear been wounded, 
nor ber anderſtanding infulted by the free delineation of 
uch ſentiments from a female; and, as ſhe concluded, 


bo woman of honour or true delicacy, could ſpeak with 


eh ſang froid of circumſtances ſo highly culpable, ſhe 


ber requeſt to have a coach ordered for her departure, 
ah geh concern and anxiety, that the lady was re- 
de the neceſſity of acknowledging ſhe could not 


F Lor 


de not only more uneaſy, but alarmed, and repeated 


ufer her to leave the houſe, without riſk of * | 
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Lord Denning Hurt, before ſhe had either ſeen: or heard 
from his lordſhip. pp. E 
Roſa trembled— the only lord ſhe had ever known had 
left an impreſſion of nobility on her mind, which the 
manners and converfation of her preſent hoſteſs were ill 
calculated to remove, and ſhe rephed, that © as ſhe now 
felt the impropriety as well as inconvenience of delaying 
her meeting with her friends—” 
Inn that moment a carriage drew up. | 


«Here is my lord himſelf,” cried the lady, running to 


the glaſs, and calting an anxious glance round the room; ! 
«ſay not a word of what I have told you; I would not wha 
diſtreſs my dear, good, very dear friend, Charlotte Muſh. wha 
room, for the world; but then, neither would 1 offend did 
the earl=—no, that is impoſſible—TI muſt run and receive the 
him in the little parlour; he will aſk me all manner of tota 
queſtions, I make no doubt, and all about you—ah you the 
are too pretty)!“ | | whic 
Charlotte Muſhroom !“ exclaimed Roſa in aſtoniſh. N 
ment, ** and the is the dear, very dear friend of this in- the l 
delicate woman? Is it her this lord is addrefling ? Poor * 


girls! te they both doom'd to ſplendid miſery ? and it ha 
will it be always my way ward fate to hear of, and met 
the people I with to forget, while thoſe to whom my heart 
is attached, dear objects of my eſteem and fond affection, Di 
are, if not loſt, far, far divided from the poor frieadleſs Hd 


The voice of the miſtreſs of the houſe, proclaiming rte 
her approach, ended the ſhort ſoliloquy. Roſa involun- 
tarily retreated —Lord Lowder—his card—his gentle- the la 
man—and his bet recurred—and what better could ſhe Nor 
expe from another lord, who on the fame mercenary 
motives, was about to marry into the ſame family ? Her 
breath failed—ſhe ſtaggered to a chair—the fit of the 
preceding night left a ſoreneſs on her cheſt, and a weak- ue 
neſs of Tpirits of which The was now ſenfible; and had not 
a burſt of friendly tears in ſome degree relieyed her, ſhe 
muſt have fainted. | oe 

The door was thrown open—a tall, elegant, plain 
_ drefſed man entered, who could hardly be faid to look at 
- our . heroine, or at the lady of the manfion, or even 2 
the oppolite mirror he ſlided into a chair, under "_ 

2 rin; . * a large 


terſhar 


— 
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z latge maſtiff, his companion, compoſed himſelf to 
feep. His lordſhip, with his fine dark eyes fix'd, now 
on the head of his ſwitch, which was alſo often carried 
to his month, now on the fire, and now on his maſtiff, 


kopec the lady was well. The lady, in the ſweeteſt tone | 
imaginable, humbly thanked his lordſhip both for his 


enquiries, and the honour of his viſit, which indeed, The 
faid, ber fair charge and herſelf had been expecting with 
t anxiety, and ſome impatience. | | 
Roſa looked with aſtoniſhment through her tears 


what anxiety—what impatience had they felt —and 


what the neceſſity, in this caſe, of profeſſing what they 
did not feel? Lord Nenningcourt gave the aſſertion all 
the eredit it deſerved'; he yawned, and protefted he had 
totally forgot the affair of laſt evening, till a card from 
the amiable Charlotte reminded him of an engagement 
which he had alſo forgotten with her. 

«And you apologiſed, my lord, no doubt ?” aſked 
the lady, ſomewhat alarmed, - — - 

« No faith, he meant to have anſwered the card, bus 
it had ſlipt his memory.“ | ; 

«You mean it ?”—with more alarm. 

«-Poſſibly.” | £8 

During this intereſting converſation, his lordſhip's eyes 
td taken a new expreſſion as well as direction; their 
fances at Roſa were full of intereſt and animation, which 
were neither unobſerved by her nor the lady. 

I beg your pardon, Lord Denningcourt,” reſumed 
the latter, „ but are we to give a hiſtory of my laſt night's 
misfortune,” as an excuſe for your lordſhip's breach of 
punctuality?“ | | 


hemed to look into the lady's ſoul ; he perceived the 
ature o the interrogations 3 ſmiled, and then relap- 
ng mtoindifference, anſwered, Why not, Mrs. Fe- 
erſham * | 1 | | 
Kola almoſt jumped off her chair—Feverſham was a 
me perfedtly familiar; and tho” ſhe had totally forgot 
ie perfor-of che lady who bore it, her connection with 
ie Muſhrooms rendered it certain, and recalled to her 
many traits of her character, which, as ſhe had 
from Mrs. Harley, were ſure to be ſo. ſoftened: 
25 | donn 


Lord Denningcourt's eye, no longer ſunk in apathy, | 


— Fit, , \ 
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down as at leaſt to reſembli good. More confident in her 
tag ; more recogciled to her eccentricities, and no 
longer dwelling on her indelicate explanations, ſhe felt a 
' ſeeret-pleaſure in the recognition of one ſhe had known 
in happier times. It was, indeed, with difficulty ſhe 
conld repreſs the deſire of inſtantly announcing; het ſelf, 
The anſwer Mrs. Feverſham made to his lordfbip' 
« why not,” eſcaped her; nor did ſhe hear the pecr's 
rejoinder ; and though his camelion countenance gave 
her a momentary alarm, yet from a man who forgot every 
thing, ſhe tould have little reaſon to fear any thing, and 
now internally reconciled to the lady, felt more diſpoſed 
to he amuſed, than to fear the lord. She was, however, 
ſurpriſed, when, after ſeeming to examine the luſtre on 
the ehimney, ſome framed prints, and two or three bad 
pictures, he ſlid up to her, and in a ſoft energetic whil. 
per, hoped ſhe had recovered. from every ill effect of her 
fright ; and. added, in a low but more audible voice, he 
was concerned, at his entrance, to obſerve the traces of 
tears on her lovely countenance ; he had, he aſſured her, 
- reproached himſelf for not calling in medical aid. 
And yet, my. lord,” dryly interrupted the lady, 
% you had totally forgotten the whole affair.” 

Forgot! Oh yes, certainly; one really cannot re- 
member every thing ; but you; ſor inſtance, is it poli 
ble to forget you ?: I thought of you. in Bond-ftrect ; of 
your pretty hand and white arm.; thoſe chains and d'or 
molu lockets, it ſtruck me, would ſuit them; alloy 
me EY 

And he opened a ſmall red caſe, which. contained: 

pair of neat, though not high-priced bracelets. | 
- _» Mrs. Feverſham, in raptures, permitted his lordſhip 
to faſten them on her arm, and whilſt ſhe walked to the 
glaſs, to judge of the effect, he dropped a billet on 
Roſa's. lap, and then ſauntered to his chair, and com 
menced a tender addreſs to his maſtiff, 

Roſa's confuſion and ſurprife, during the whole ſcents 
is not to be exprefſed. Whatever were Lord Deaniig 
. court's deſigns, he. was, it was plain, acting a part, 
either the intereſt he ſcemed to feel for her, or his 6 
difference to every thing elſe mull be affected. The b 
let Hill Jay on her lap ; a glance from under his eye-lall 


F 
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os he was patting his maſliff, told her that he obſerved” 
that-it did, and a ſecond glance reproached her want of 
confidence ; yet there it ſtill lay, * | 


Mrs. Feverſham returned from the dear employment 


of contemplating her own perſon, and though ſhe thank- 
eck his lord tip in all ſorts of phraſes, for his elegant pre- 
ſent, he looked and anſwered as if he had totally forgot 
there were ſuch things as bracelets in. the world ; and 
after another glanee at his billet, he ſlightly bowed to 


Roſa, bid Mrs. Feverſham good morrow, and with his. 


maltiff ſauntered out of the room, followed by the lady 
and her bracelets. 

The whole of Lord Denningeourt's behaviour was & 
perfect myſtery. Roſa could ſuggeſt no laudable motive 
for his writing to her, at leaſt in aclandeſtine manner; 
and bad not her embarraſſed conjcQures, in regard to- 


him, been blended with freſh doubts of the princrples of 


ber new old acquaintance, the billet would have been 
otantly preſented to her; but the little epiſode of the 
bracelets ſtaggered her faith in that goodneſs of heart, 
for which ſhe remembered Mrs. Harley had always giv- 
en Mrs. Feverſham credit; it revived. her firſt preju- 
5 and the anxious wiſh to leave her houſe, they had. 
aſpired. | We 

Mrs.” Feverſham returned in high ſpirits; * this 
charming man, ſaid ſhe, © loves you, my dear, I ſee 
it in every action; he is one of thoſe faſhionable loun- 
gers, to whom nothing but a dog, a horſe, a bet, or a. 
battle, appears to give animation. I have beheld him 


kreral times in critical fituations with the lady he ad- 


ireſſes, without his exhibiting the ſmalleſt proof that he 
ew the exiſted ; and, though ill health may have ren- 
fred my eye leſs brilliant than ſome other people's, and 


wough his lordſhip remembered to buy me theſe ſweet 


dncelets, the coneluſion is obvious; but my lord is as 
poor as a pilgrim z—ergo, he mult marry eighty thou- 
and pounds. e Nn 

Roſa fmiled.. | 

aye, child, you may ſmile, but nobody would hold 
Ethouſand: pounds lightly, who knew how charm- 
er may be employed —and notwithſtanding his 
politeneſs; notwithſtanding the beauty of the 


F 
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ſweet bracelets, and the ardent defire I feel to oblige my 
friend, the Earl of Denningeourt, I cangot,” and ſhe 
drew herſelf up, be ſcen in the affair.“ | 

Roſa was ready to expreſs her readineſs to relieve her 
from every embarraſſment on her account, but Mrs. Fe. 
verſham choſe to prevent her, by aſſigning her own rea- 
ſons. N 

In the firſt place, ſhe had lived ſome time in Sir So- 
lomon Muſhroom's family; ſhe had taught his girls all 
they knew; uſhered them into life; poliſhed their natu- 
ral uncouthneſs ; combated their innate vulgarity they 
were, indeed, after all, two poor, ungrateſul, conceit- 
ed things; but, ſhe had, notwithſtanding, a violent 
friendſhip for them; one, the younger of them, was al. 
ready the wife of an earl, who, though a profligate, was 
a man of the firſt faſhion ; and the other would at lat 
alſo be a countefs ;—two events that never could have 
happened had not their entree into the world been graced 
by her protection ; the uncle, indeed, Sir Solomon, 
complimented ber with a penſion, which, paltry as it 
was, ſhe could not afford to lofe ;—fo that, on the whole, 
our heroine might perceive, her connections were by no 
means among common people. | Fu 
While thus Mrs. Feverſham. mingled. anecdote and in- 
vective, Roſa, diſguſted. at the vanity, ſelf-intereſt, and 
even rancour, with which ſhe ſpoke of people who were 
her very dear friends, and to whom ſhe confeſſed. pecu- 
niary 2 rejoiced ſhe had not followed the firſt 
impulſe after recollecting her of declaring herſelf to be 
the Miſs Buhanun, for whom ſhe was formerly intereſt- 
ed, and reſolved to avoid all poſſibility of being expoſed 
to the infults of the upſtart Sir Solomon, or the ſcorn 
of his proud heireſſes, by retaining the name of Walling- 
ham, by which ſhe had announced herſelf, at leaſt till 
ſhe reached Penry, without adverting to former events, 
ox even aſking after any of her old friends- 

She could not doubt a kind reception from Dr. Croak, 
and Mrs. Harley, ſhe Inner; but the had too much 
pride, and her pride was raiſed on the baſs of integrity, 
to think of being a burthen to either; all her hope was 
40 hear of Elinor from the former, and to receive from 


the latter ſuch advice as might enable her to procure a 
| ; ; laudable 
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hudable ſubſiſtence by her talents and her induſtry her 
We flay, | therefore, at Penry; ſhe hoped, would be too 
ſhort-to-expole her to the malevolence of which Lady 
Lowder had given ſo decided a ſpecimen, or prevoke 


that revenge Lord Lowder might poſſibly feel for the 


diſappointment of his illicit hopes, and the loſs of his 
OM | | 

Mrs, Feverſham having,” as ſhe thought, and as was 
indeed, in ſome ſenſe, true, confounded our heroine 
mth the greatneſs of her connections, was actually ſilent! 
Her mind was in a ſtate of warfare. 

There were Sir Solomon's penſion, his daughters co- 
rnetted carriage dropping tickets, and ſometimes even 
nvtations at her door, on one hand. 

There were Lord Denningcourt's remembrances in 
Bond · ſtreet, and the opportunity of mortifying her very 
dear and particular friend, on the other; with ag many 
arthary reaſons on both fides, as might have kept any 
other lady filenty at leaſt half an hour; but filence was 


wot Mrs. Feverſham's forte the penſion, tickets and in- 


ntations, carried it in five, minutes. 


Mrs. Fe verſham ftill remained as near the lame woman 


the reader remembers her three years back, as any mo- 
dern woman of ſpirit could remain, after paſſing the in- 
termediate ſpace in a conſtant round of luxury and diſſi- 
ation. She would have been {till diſpoſed to-patropize, 
awd fancied her advice competent to ſettle the moſt diſh- 
cult-point'; but the truth is, having carried with her 
rom:Muſhrocm houſe, all the habits of luxury, and all 
tle irritation of falſe pride, ſhe could not return to her 
dd connection, without ſuffering more than ſhe had for- 
tude to endure. - | F 

The period which paſſed ſo pleaſantly to herſelf in the 
— family, had not ſecured her one friend in or 
vt of it. 

dir Solomon, indeed, who felt in the approach of ſome 
ironic difeaſes, that he was not immortal, had ſo good 
opinion” of her medical ſkill, that Mrs. Dorothy 


*reboth married, he might fancy her as a companion 
inſelf ; and though Lady Lowder held all advice in 
Emoltforereign contempt, from the hour the became 

- | - a countels, 


— 


Wright became ſeriouſly fear ful left, when his daughters 
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_ mn &dunteſs, Mrs. Dorothy Rill retained ſufficient infu. 


ence over Miſs Charlotte do make her think as (+ * 
thought, and act as ſhe adviſed ; the conſequence was, 2 ba 
Jeriqus pre- concerted tiff between Miſs Muſhroem and he 
her chaprone, which, though at friſt managed with great of 
ſpirit by the latter, being aided by the counteſs, without it 

any other motive than her natural propenſity to miſchief, fre 
raiſed a ſtorm in Muſhroom houſe, that could be only Wi 
allayedby the chaprone's refignation. 0 | qu 

% No man,” ſays the proverb, “ is wiſe at all times,” fit 

To a quick penetration, Mrs. Feverſham added a r. 
tentive memory. Certain commotions inthe honourable bei 
boſom of the Earl of Gauntlet, had ſo far put him off hy tri 
guard, that one morning, when Mrs. Feverſham had, to clo 
the great annoyance of Mrs. Dorothy Wright, given up wa 
Bond- ſtreet, the park, and an exhibition, to fit with Sir pla 
Solomon, when bodily pain, a ſenſation new to him, Fer 
confined him to an arm chair, in ruſhed the earl, firſt let. the 


ting fly a volley of imprecations, which were the more 
terrific, as coming from one of the molt courtly mouth gon 
that ever liſped a compliment, and next, entering oni whe 
ſubject the reader may poſſibly anticipate, before he per- 


ceived the filent and attentive Mrs. Feverſham. 
Of this incident the diſgraced favourite gently remiid ; air 
ed Sir Solomon Muſhroom, at her departzire, with ſuch her 
effect, that the retained in ſome fort his confidence ; v v 
reſtored to the notice of the ladies; and, what was {til ing 
better, got her a penſion ef an hundred guineas a year. 10 4 
With this addition to her own fortune, Mrs Fre- bei 
ſham might have retired, the patroneſs and adviſer of i whe, 
Penry ; but that pride which, wWithed under the tortu but, 
of leaving Piccadilly, ſubmitted to the (deprivation BF pp 
all real comfort, for the ſake of remaining in the ro ever- 
tine of quality calls; fitting ſometimes with Miſs Vu a, g, 
room in Lady Lowder's box, at the Opera—going wet 
. © their coach to the play—continuing to be admitted d A. 
their ſupper parties, and being ſometimes included with 
the invitations of their friends ; all which were ſe cauſe 
by her having a neat furniſhed houſe in Conduit- tre dure 
here, with the moſt niggard œconomy, ſhe conte che u 


} 


to keep herſelf and two female domeſtics. 
y | Ne * 
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Nothing is ſo likely to turn common acquaifitance 
into friend{bip as mutual misfortune : Mrs. Feverſham's 
batiſhment from Piccadilly, before the grand affair of 
her penſion was ſettled, happened about the ſame time 
when Dr. Croak and his chere amie, Mrs. Bawſky; found 
it neceffary to make arrangements for their departure 
from Walbrook ; at this intereſting juncture, the ladies 
were inſeparable ; and Mrs. Feverſham made a city ac- 
quaintance at Dr. Croak's, which, even after the acqui- 
fition of the penfion, ſhe found it convenient to continue. 
Mrs. Alderman Tetch was literally a great woman, if 
height and bulk could entitle her to the diſlinction z the 


tple comforts of her life were, good eating, fine 


clothes, and grand fights ; ſo that when a good dinner 
was given in the city, or an extraordinary exhibition took 
place at court, Mrs. Alderman Tetch introduced Mrs. 
Fererſham to the former, and Mrs. Feverſtam introduced 
the alderman's-lady to a commodious view of the latter. 

It was returning from a ſuperb dinner, at the Man- 
fon-houſe, at an early hour, in order to reach Piccadilly, 
where Mifs Charlotte Muſhrocm had condeſcended to 
mite ker, that an intoxicated coachman, being repeat- 
edly urged to drive on, occaſioned the aecident which 
laned Mrs. Feverſham's train, broke her feathers, loft 
her Dovey earings, and made Roſa her gueſt. 

When Roſa fervently urged her departure, conſider- 
ng the irre ſiſtible propenſity Mrs. Feverſham always had 
10 adviſe, it may be thought rather<xtraordinary that ſhe 
betrayed no curioſity to know her certain deſtination, 
where ſhe came from, and what was her future intention; 


but, it muſt be remembered, ſhe had good reaſons to 


ſuppoſe the firſt would be to Dr., Croak's ; and, how- 
ever ſtrong the temptation of habitual curioſity, the had 


wrong reaſons for chuſing to be totally ignorant of 


the two laſt. : | 

As Roſa's ſentiments were, in this reſpect, congenial 
uh thoſe of her hoſteſs, though from very different 
Mues, ſhe again defired a-coach might be got, and en- 


quired how far it was to the. inn, where ſhe alighted from 
the York ſtage. | 


The inn!“ 


ent think what you can want at an inn! 


4 \ _ 
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repeated Mrs. Feverſham, “ what would 
is there? But mind, 1 don't aſk z 1 won't know; 
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„ Simply,“ replied Roſa, „ to avoid giving your 
ſervant the trouble of hiring a chaiſe for me; I preſume 
L may get one there.” N | 
Mrs, Fevetſham's heart was not abſolute adamant, ex. 
_ cept where her own intereſt was at lake; ſhe looked on 
Roſa's face ; the mark of innocence was ſtill on her brow; 
her brilliant eyes darted rays of ſenſibility ; the glow of 
beauty mantled on her cheek, and ſhe was of the firſt 
order of fine forms.” It was now near four o'clock ; it 
would be five before the chaife could ſet off. She was a 
ſecond time, in the fame day ſiletzt five minutes, weigh. 
ing the pros and cont, whether to riſk another viſit under 
her-root, from a mano ſo enamoured as Lord Denning- 
court, Which, admitting he even remembered her in 
Bond-ſtreet, might be injurious to the peace of her 
' * dear, very dear friend ; or let a young creature ſo beau- 
tiful and unprotected, begin a journey, which, as it was 
impoſſible ſhe could compaſs before dark, might expoſe 
her to worle accidents: than thoſe ſhe had eſcaped the 
receding evening; without appriſing her of the danger. 
The advocate on one band, was intereit, on the other, 
humanity ; and the deciſion would have been ſpeedy and 
charaQteriſtic, had not the following letter, gilded round 
the margin, and ſealed with: arms as large as half a 
erown, decided in favour of humamty. 


Dear Fru. | | 
. «© Vaſtly ſorry ſor your accident. Den ſays it was 
quite ſhocking——going inltant into the country; the 
Ge-—-fter—Den and I can't tell who—monfrous large 
party. Poor Beauty, drar creature, juſt out of frau, 
1 tho weak for travelling, ſo fend her and ſweet little ones 
to: dear Fev.——-pray take care of her, and remember, 
though all the other dogs cat roaſt chicken, or even bech 
poor Beauty never touches any thing but mutton and 
Geet breads. ks 1: | 
Sir Sol. not well and monſtrous ſulky, - 
Your's, 4 


* 
_\ 


C. Musuzoon.” 
1 Beauty, a little ugly Dutch pug, and her puppies, 3 
ugly as herſelf, being ſer down in a-baſket of fine cou 
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the Tervant gone, and Lord Denningcourt, i. e. E 
ſafes Mrs. Feverſham explained to Roſa how much more 
eligible it would be to begin her journey, wherever ſhe 
was going, earlier in the day, and very cordially invited 
her to ſtay at her houſe till the next morning, when a, 
chaiſe, which might be previouſly ordered, would take 


ker up. 


Rola ſeldom thought of time or ſpace, except re- ö 


minded by feeling or neceſſity; the more ſtrongly ſhe was 
impreſſed by the dangers ſhe had recently eſcaped, the 
more Mrs. Feverſham's confiderate arrangement affected 
herz and her honeſt heart, naturally prone to put the 
molt candid interpretation on the actions of others, re- 
proached itſelf for certain movements which now appeared 
not -only ſevere, but unjuſt; an emotion of gratitude, 
almoſt amounting to affection, {ſprung to her eyes, and 
he would have certainly betrayed herſelf, had not Mrs. 
Feverſham, to whom the ſtudy of the heart was a new 
ſcience, left her to give ſome orders in her domeſtic af- 
fairs, — 

A moment's reflection convinced her that the making 
herſelf Known to any perſon ſo intimately connected 
with a family, by whom ſhe wiſhed never to be recog- 
nized, could anſwer no one good purpole ; but, on the 
contrary, might poſſibly involve her in difficulties, from 
which ſhe might not be eaſily extricated ; the billet, how- 
ever, left by Lord Denningcourt, was a confidence of 
mother kind, and the moment Mre. Feverſham returned, 
he delivered it ſealed, into her hand. . 

„% Well!“ exclaimed the, © did 1 not tell you ſo— 
yes, yes, I ſee he is in for it, deep enough, but what 
does he ſay?“ 

Roſa + HP at the unbroken ſeal. 

«What not open! Oh Lud! oh Lud! pray now is 
not this mock modeſty ? bit let us fee. 

* Tow are à very lovely, or a very artful woman.“ — 
Very frank indeed, my Lord. *« You: will fear to pe- 
uſe this, leſt it ſoul} inſult virtue, or you read it with 
the eager expeRation of thaving enſnared a new thipe—in 
her caſe you are deceived.” —Oh to be fare ! you are 
ery deep, my very good Lord Denningcourt, but 1 have 
Wind you but.“ Tok ou incereft me. I know it ; didn't 
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I fay ſfo.——* 7 am perhaps, a frivolous charader.”__] 
told you he was; what can be more frivolous than the 
nothing hunters of faſhion !—** But affronting a made} 
woman is among the few things I dare not do. — Indeed 
why then you are further gone than I thought you 
% Why are you not with your friends ? Ts yours a face and 
orm to be your own protector?“ No, certainly—* J in. 
cloſe my addreſs.” — Aha, my cautious lord, and you 
thought. L\ould not know this—* What friendſhip and 
aſhſtance a woman of virtue can accept from a man of bo. 
nour,”— Fiddle faddle—** freely demand.” —Oh I dare 
| ay he will be generous enough, when he is rich“ / 
ſee you no more.” — Nonſenſe—* /, on the contrary, ycu 
wear @ ſpecious maſk, I forbid you to trouble me.” 
\ We. | 18 ENNINGCOURT,” 


« Was there ever any thing ſo ridiculous ?”” cried Mrs, 
Feverſham, folding the letter, and returning it to Roſa; 
n but I ſee into his art, he knows my regard for my 
Friend, who, to be ſure, is a mighty filly girl, and not 
one quarter ſo handſome as you, and feared you would 
ſhew me his letter; nothing can be more natural. Had 
he made you any profeſſions inimical to the honowable 
addreſſes he is paying the dear diſagrecable Charlotte 
Muſhroom, of whom, notwithſtanding ſhe has not one 
* Jingle good quality, I am exceſſive fond—why, you 
know, I muſt have been autrageous; nothing can be 
more natyral—and beſides, as I confider myſelf bound 
in honour to inform my friend, Sir Solomon, of every 
Particular, it might have inconvenienced his lordſhip in 
the caſh account. | R 
_ Roſa, Without knowing why, felt herſclf ſtrangy a4y; 
impelled to put a milder.conſtruction on Lord Denning- 
court's billet, It is true, there was a myſtery about u or 
which thoſe who beſt knew him, were beſt qualified to | 
explain; but as ſhe ſaw no probability of her being ne- 
_ceſſitated to put the honour or tiuth of his profeſſions to 
proof, ſhe accepted Mrs. Feverſham's invitation to a frv- 

| dinner, and liſtened to her account, begun even in 
the intervals of eating, of the rank and faſhion of all he 
friends; the eſtimation'in which ſhe was held; her tale 
Ju dreſs; her judgment in ſelecting, and exafrels it 
| N W | purchaling 
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purchaſing bargains of all deſcriptions. When all theſe 


topics were exhauſted, and the dinner removed, ſhe re- 


turned to the family of the Muſhrooms, with an acri- 


mony which impeached both her diſcretion and grati- 
tude, 

The uncle was,“ ſhe ſaid, © a low bred, artful man, 
who having got together, God knew how, a princely 
fortune, flattered himſelf the memory of others were as 
treacherous as his own ; but, admitting that to be the 
caſe, a ſhort time would certainly remind both him and 
them, of certain manœuvres, and reduce him to his pri- 
mitive nothingneſs. The girls, who, ſhe proteſted, 
had neither ſenſe nor principle, were called handſome, 
and thought themſelves admired, whereas the fact was, 
all their attractions lay in their uncle's hoarded thouſands. 


Lord Lowder and Lord Denningecourt were the only, 


among the titled nobility, whom poverty could induce 
to ennoble the two dawdles; the former having ſquan- 
dered all the fortunes of two rich wives, which were nat 
ſettled on their children, as well as his own paternal in- 
beritance ; and the latter, cut off by his father's will 
from all but his title, and a huge old caſtle in the north 
of England, with a ſew hundreds a year, which could 
not be alienated 3 but you don't attend, child.“ ; 

This was very true; Roſa's imagination had tranſ- 
ported her to far diſtant ſcenes ; but Mrs. Feverſham had 
the diſpoſition to be charmed with the found of her own 
voice, and ſhe had a right to be indulged in her own houſe, 
by a gueſt ſo very much obliged. 

Roſa apologiſed, and ſhe proceeded. | 

his Lord Denniagcourt, as I told you, is a faſhion- 


a thing, who reverſes the order of nature, and, inſtead 
of paying court to our ſex, ſhews himſelf at public and 
private afſemblies, lolling on a brother lounger, merely 
to give them an opportunity-of courting him My dear 
loul, you look incredulous, but, upon my honour, there 
weluch things ; and take the circuit of Bond- ſtreet, St. 
eee rect, Piccadilly, and Hyde-park, any mornings 
ein meet them by dozens.” 


liranger, as to the beings Mrs. Feverſham was deſcrib- 
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ieee were places to which Roſa was as much a 
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ing, ſhe was very much 1nclined to believe, that lady way 


lantry, and fttangles all the ſeeds of heroiſm in the birth; 
in ſhort, that apathy, in which our young men are ſunk, 


; North, pretending to viſit his old frightful caltle F 7 
% Mil 
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entertaining her with the efferveſcence of her own fancy. 
Lord Dengingcourt,” proceeded the oratrix, “10 

do him juſtice, was not always a lounger, he had once a 
character; he was a famous whilſt player; had horſes at 
New-Market, and kept one. of the molt expenſive. women 
4n England.” - | 

% A character indeed, madam!” exclaimed Roſa. 
Lou are a novice, child,” anſwered Mrs. Feverſham. 
Let me tell you a fecret all the world knows—even 
ſuch a character is better than the inſufferable inanity of 
a lounger. Active vices may change to oppoſite virtues; 
but, that indifference, that indulence, that deſtruction 
.of genius, that repeller of the paſſons, that innovator, 
which inverts the natural propenſities of youth and gal. 


will in the end fink them.” 

Roſa was all attention; but, notwithſtanding her wiſh 
{to diſguiſe. it, incredulity was ſtamped on her counte- 
,nance. | 

„% Well, child,“ continued Mrs. Feverſham, „ you 
are-to be envied ; you have never ſeen the heterogencous 
animal I have deſcribed, and what contradicts reaſon, it 
28 difficult to believe; but this Lord Denningcourt had 
ſo exhauſted his father's coffers and patience, that he was 
at length obliged to live on a ſmall annuity; but, proud 


of being ſtill pre-eminent, from a leader of daſhers, he 7 


became a chief of the loungers.—That eternal Lord ſo; 
Gauntlet propoſed his making all up, by a prudent mar- Wh 


Tlage ; and the old earl, a little mollified, entered into | 
the treaty, but, before affairs were arranged, the carl ger 
died, having deviſed every thing he could give from bit tion 
ſon, to his ſecond countels, a very heautiful woman, on B 
whom he doated ; and here you would expect ended the neſt 
treaty with the Muſhrooms ; no ſuch thing pride {wal picic 
Jows mill-Rones—— Charlotte muſt be a counteſs ; Bu to fe 
Solomon offered twenty-thouſand nuore than was aſked at ſollo 


firſt, to begin the world with eclat ; but Miſs was not ſo . roon 
warm as her papa, and the lover downright cold. He 
took a whim of running backwards and forwards to the 
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Miſs, not to be outdone in folly, took it into her head 
to find herſelf in love with a young fellow, Who“ 
Here Mrs. Feverſham fixed her eyes on Roſa, and' 
with ſome aſperity accuſed* her of being ready to drop 
aſleep; adding, it was not a very polite return to one, 
who, though far from being a talkative perſon, was tak 
ing ſuch pains to amuſe her, . 
Roſa denied · the accufation, and truly did ſhe deny it; 
for though the whole of Mrs. Feverſham's communica-' 
tion had a ſtrong ſoporific tendency, the retroſpects in 
which ſhe was but too apt to indulge, were very hoſtile 
to ſleep. 
Mrs. Feverſham, though, as ſhe ſaid, far from being 
talkative perſon, was delighted at an opportunity, which 
did not often occur, when ſhe could not only diſplay her 
wit) information, and conſequence, without interrup- 
tion, but ſne could indulg- her pique againſt the dear 
diſagreeable Muſhrooms, to an auditreſs whoſe infigni- 
ficanee- was too decided to be feared. - | 
% Ves, continued Mrs. Feverſham, with renovated 
ſpleen, -** the chit pretended to be dying for a young fel- 
low, brought up, as they ſay, by Sir Solomon, on cha- 
ty! Hem, that is, as they ſay ; the young man tells a 
diſferent Rory, very different; he was ſent to India with 
an odd ſort of ridiculous man, who was formerly in love 
with me; a hideous jaundice looking creature, Colonel 
Buhanun ; - I—you are certainly going to ſleep, Miſs.” 
Sleep, Madam! Good God! how can you think 
ſo; pray, pray proceed—whax of Colonel Bubanun ? 
What of the young man:“ | | 
Roſa, the reader will believe, was no longer in dan» 
ger of being called to order for drowſineſs or inatten- 
tion. 
But the perverſe Mrs. Feverſham, alarmed at the ear- 
nelt glow of attention her ftory now excited, felt ſuſ- 
picious and confounded. 1t is the curſe of little minds 
to fear whom they hate ; and the deprivations that muſt 
lollow her being diſcarded by the dear, diſagrecable Muſh- 
rooms! were ſo important and ſo highly prized, as to 
lll her with inſtant alarm—guilt is ſaid to be the parent 
of diſtuſt——ſhe feared an accuſer even in the mild and 
ani Roſa ; caſing herſelf, therefore, in all the cau- 
| O 3 tious 
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tious reſerve of a perſon who is aware of a' ſpy, it way 
in vain Roſa entreated a continuation of her confidenee ; 
that ſhe watched every opening to reſume the ſubject, 
and that at length, unable to conceal her impatience, ſhe 
took courage to name Colonel Buhanun, F 
All Mrs. Feverſham's anſwers were cold monoſyllables, 
till ſhe gravely hinted that it would be proper for Roſa 
to retire early, in order to be ready for the chaiſe, which 
was ordered at. ſeven o'clock. 
The ſupper was laid without being touched; and Mrs, 
Feverſham, full of fear for the conſequence of her own 
volubility, wiſhed her gueſt health the moment it was re- 
moved, and returned to conſult her Abigail on what ſhe 
conceived to be a very critical flate of her affairs, leay- 
ing Roſa to be attended by the other ſervant, 
Roſa's curiofity, thus provokingly juſt raiſed and de- 
nied gratification, was mixed with a reſtleſs. impatience 
which deprived her of reſt. She aroſe before day, and 
was already dreſſed, when the favourite Abigail entered 
her apartment, and informed her, that by her miſtreſs's 
order, ſhe had coffee waiting. 
Affected by this apparent kindneſs, and by the officious 
attendance of the ſervant, ſhe left moſt: grateful com- 
pliments z and reflecting that ſhe was again becoming 2 
wanderer, the probability ſtruck her, for the firſt time, 
that the kindneſs of theſe ſtrangers, from whom ſhe was 
parting, might ſhame the welcome of her friends, 
Eager to eſcape the agony of ſuch ſurmiſes, ſhe ruſhed 
into the cbaiſe, and ſoon loſt fight of the metropolis, 
which, bad coſt her ſo many hours of anxiety to reach. 
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CHAP. XX. 


« Oh friendſhip, thou ſoother of the human breaſt; to thee 
« we fly in every calamity ; from thee, the wretched ſeek for 
« ſnecour; on thee, the care tired ſon of miſery fondly reſts; 
« from thy kind aſſiſtance the unfortunate hopes relief, and may 
© be ſure of diſappointment !” 


We now ſce our heroine again a lone traveller; the 
chaiſe went on at the diſcretion of the driver; a heavineſs 
of heart pre-occupied her; all the airy caſtles, fo delight- 
ful in the perſpective, vaniſhed ; and it was not till lon 
after changing. horfes at the firſt ſtage, when ſhe began 
to recognize ſome of the objects they paſſed, that a gleam 
of pleaſure entered her ſiuking heart; but the white 
lteeple of Penry, and the ſchool-houſe at Mount Pleaſant, 
almoſt concealed by the thick ſurrounding wood, dear 
objects of early obſervation and affection, could they be 
ſen without an impulſe of that indefinable mixture of 
joy and ſadneſs which ever accompany a return to the 
ſcenes of childhood? | 

There, in full view, was Penry, where Doctor Croak 
once lived, and. where ſhe till hoped to find him; and 
there was Mount Pleaſant, the abode of tranquillity ! the 
purſery of virtue! the ſeat of benevolence | : 

At the Doctor's, nothing was leſs doubted than a 
hearty welcome, as well as hearing of Elinor ; but at 
Mount Pleaſant, there, oh yes! there was the union of 
ſenſe and ſeutiment; and as there too, ſhe would moſt 
probably hear of Elinor, ſhe bid the driver take the road 
a little to the right of the village; and, in a quarter of 
an hour, during which her eyes were ſtrained to greet 
every paſſing object, and her heart bounded before the 
chaiſe, lo, from between an avenue of tall trees, the iron 
gates irlt, and then the whole, of Mount Pleaſant were 
in vie ß. 

The morning was fine ; a gardener was removing the 
nyrtles and geraniums from the green-houſe into the air, 
u Was uſual at the time of her reſiding there 3 ſhe left 
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the chaiſe, and rather flew than ran up the fteps zcrofy 
the hall to the fitting parlour : it was empty, and the 
firſt thing that ſtruck her, was the abſence of a favor. 
rite arm-chair, more valued by Mrs. Harley than a 
throne, on account. of its being the joint labour of her 
pupils. 
A. ſervant entered, ſtirred up the dying embers, and 
faid, his miſtreſs would wait on her immediately. Wai,” 
repeated Roſa z- but perceiving the man. was a ſtranger, 
ſhe reſtrained her emotions; and looking round, per- 
ceived more abſentees: the pannels of the wainſcot were 
{tripped of the works and drawings, many of. them her 
own, which the had left, and their places filled by others 
more gaudy, but leſs ingenious. Before ſhe had time 
to comment on the change, the door was thrown open, 
and a tall ſlately woman, dreſſed in all the extreme of 
faſhion, entered: ſhe made a cold return to Roſa's ſilent 
curteſy ; and having ſeated herſelf, pointed to a chair. 
+ Altho* Roſa could not but confider this as a per- 
miſſion for her to fit in the preſence of the auguſt perſo- 
nage, her ſurpriſe was fo great, and the forebodings of 
her miad were ſo painful, ſhe continued, without ſpeaking, 
to turn her anxious and expecting eye towards the door, 
« You expected, I preſume, ma' am,“ at _=__ ſaid 
the ſtately perſonage, ** to ſee Mrs. Harley.” 
% And ſhall L not ſee her! 2” anſwered Roſa—* is ſhe 
not at home?” 
She is not here—this houſe } is now. mine.“ 
« Yours! has then my dear governeſs declined her 
ſchool ?” 
„It. might elſe probably have declined her —ſhe was 
unable to continue it.“ 
% Unable!” 
« I might n. have ſaid with as much propriety, 
ſhe was unfit,” 
„ Unfit! Mrs. Harley! the beſt and moſt amiable of 
women, unfit! ſurcly, madam, you do not know her.” 
Not much, I confeſs: I have, however, paid a 
-liberal price for her houſe and ſchool ;; but, to be candid, 
I found her pupils ſo over-indulged, that it' has colt me 
infinite trouble to bring them into my rules.“ 
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« Over - indulged! oh, my beſt Mrs. Harley, where 


is ne?“ | 
« Gone to Bath, in a terrible nervous way, poor 1% 

woman'! the had reaſon to be ſenſible of the error of her { | 

ſyſtem. Her illneſs was occafioned by the miſconduR of . 


one of lier favourites: ſhe was in the habit of making 
favourites — a thing I never do.” | 

« Dear, dear, Mrs. Harley! ſo, indeed, ſhe was; 
but is Miſs Corterels here?“ 

No, Me'em, ſhe would not do for me, after living 
ſo long with Mrs. Harley; there was no diſcipline, no 
ſeverity about her.“ 

« True, madam, true; but Miſs Reynold-—ſhe was 
more ſtrict.“ 

« She might have done, but did not chuſe to ſtay.” 

« And Madame Luiac ?”? | 

Dead. She was in a weak way before I took the 
houſe, and I have no time to attend to invalids; ſhe 
died ſoon after,” | 

Poor Madame Luſac ! But you have ſome of Mrs. 
Harley's young ladies yet remaining who remember 
Roſa Buhanun.“ | | | 

The violence which the flatcly governeſs had done her 
haughty temper, in anſwering wth bare civility fo many 
interrogations about her predeceſſor, was no longer ne- 
cellary. Of Roſa Buhanun, her talents, accompliſh- 
ments, ſweetneſs, and beauty, ſhe had heard more than 
enough ; and ſhe had alſo heard of Mrs. Harley's meanly 
preferring a known and acknowledged beggar, to the 
many favourites of fortune under her care. 8 

The ſyſtem of education purſued by Mrs. Harley, and 
that adopted by this lady, were extremely different: to 
mild precepts and immaculate example, the former added 
the tenderneſs of a mother, and the ſolicitude of a friend. 
lu the bleſſings of the poor, her pupils felt the ſecret 
reward of charity; in the ready obedience of the do- 
meltics, they ſaw the effects of - kindneſs and good- 
humour, and, by ber repugnance to cenſure even the vi- 
cious, they lehrned to compaſſionate the faults of others, 
and to reſpe& themſelves. 2 

Wah Mrs. Bagnal, on the contrary, the order of 
ery gay was ſeverity : it was ſeldom very ſeldom, ſhe 
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ſpoke to the good name of others, but ſhe was not on 
that account leſs tenacious of her own. Rigidly auſtere, 
oftentatiouſly charitable, and unreaſonably pious, ſhe 


thought it exceeding hard that her virtues ſhould not be 


the theme of admiration, and that a ſchool conducted 
by ſo faultleſs a governeſs ſhould not be crowded with 
ſcholars z which was ſo far from being the caſe, that all 
Mrs. Harley's pupils, a few Eaſt and Weſt-Indians ex- 
cepted, had dropped off one by one; and as ſhe heard 
conſtantly of the affectionate regret they all expreſſed 
for their late governeſs, ſhe became the object of her 


- envy and diſlike ; perſuading herſelf, that leſſening the 
- virtues of her predeceſſor. enhanced her own, ſhe availed 


herſelf of every poſſible opportunity to depreciate her 


| talents and management, forgetting that while ſhe was 


rancorouſly making a king log of Mrs. Harley, ſhe was 
making a king ſerpent of Mrs. Bagnal. 

% Yes,” ſaid ſhe, exulting at an opportunity of blam- 
ing the late governeſs, and of humbling her avowed 
favourite, ſhe is very well remembered here: it is 


not, and ſhe roſe perpendicular from her ſeat, and ſcowl- 


ed at Roſa under her bent brows, © very poſſible, for 
people who poſſeſs any portion of proper pride themſelves, 
to forget the mean folly which placed a common beggar 
on a footing with young ladies of fortune! I have no 
enmity to beggars, heaven knows—1 give them alms ;— 
and had this girl been under my care, / ſhould have made 
her uſeſul, without allowing her to forget herſelf. 1 
have bluſhed to hear ladies of faſhion, whom Mrs. Har- 
ley had the honour to. educate, relate her ridiculous at- 


tachment to that gul—-Lady Lowder, for inſtance. But 


if you know her, Me'm, adviſe her not to preſume to 
come to Mount Pleaſant—I ſha!l encourage no ſuch de- 
grading recollections in any of my ladies, I aſſure you. 
Good morning” —and the ſtately governeſs ſlowly walk- 
ed out of the parlour. - 

No language can deſcribe Roſa's feelings during this 
whole ſcene. Saddened as her heart was at the ill health 
of Mrs. Harley; diſappointed of an aſylum av ſo critical 
a period ; diſcouraged by the haughty manner of Mrs. 


Bagual, from aſking that advice or recommendation on 


which ſhe depended from Mrs, Harley, with the * 
| * | ing 
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fying recollection that her purſe was again decreaſing very 


faſt, ſhe muſt. have ſunk under the weight of ſuch accu- . 


mulating evils, had not that innate ſpirit-of proper pride 
which ſhe et, and of which Mrs. Bagnal zalted, now 
ſupported her. Not a tear ſtarted into her eye, not a 


hauteur in her manner, had nearly reached the gate, her 
cheeks burning even to pain, and her heart beating al- 


ſtrike her hat, and, in the ſame inſtant, perceived a 
ſmall paper parcel fall on the gravel before her. She 
outlide : ſhe picked it up without heſitation, and looking 
and ſa the Venetian blind of the mufic-rovm move. 

of ſome of -her young friends, to prove that they remem- 


The driver aſked for orders; ſhe endeavourrd to collect 


preſſed. 


hand, and drying her eycs, ſhe faintly pointed to the 


turning. 
warmed her heart at fight of the old board announcing 
and man-midwife' ;”? 


Mount Pleaſant had been more keenly felt from the ap- 
prarance of the external in the exact ſtate ſhe left it, the 


lorthat alteration within, which, indeed, was the na- 


letter, 


and made up medicines for the convenience of people 


\ 


ſigh burſt from her heart, as, after looking round with 
more diſguſt than regret, ſhe followed; and, with equal 


moſt to ſuffocation, when ſhe ſtarted at feeling ſomething 
made an involuntary_ſftop ; and, on ſtooping, ſaw, in a 
terrible ſerawl, For dear Miſs Buhanun,”” wrote on the 
back towards the houſe, heard a ſaſh gently pulled down, | 
Immediately concluding this was a kind contrivance | 
bered her with affection, the haſtened to the chaiſe. 
herſelf ; and in hope of finding Doctor Croak at Peury, 
having given, directions to go there, drew up, the blinds -* 
to conceal from obſervation of the paſſers by, as well as 


the driver,«that-anguiſk which could uo longer be re- 


On approaching the village, the driver again ſtopped ' 
for directions to the houſe. After breathing on her 


Siek with diſappointment, and almoſt hopeleſs of 
fading Doctor Croak at Penry, ſomething like comfort 


the reſidence of John Croak, ſurgeon," apothecary, 
but if the internal change a4 
Doctor's houſe, and every thing about it, prepared her 
tural conſequence of the events hinted at in Elinor's 
The ſmall e. where * Doctor's aſſiitant had liv-- 
beneath 
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beneath the Doctor's then notice, was occupied by x 
cobler g and the little bow window, where the garih 
is jars once Rood, was filled with old ſhoes and odd 

its of leather. | 

The-coach-houſe being divided, was converted into 
two different ſhops; one of which contained the few 
medicines the Doctor had now call for, the other was 
the ſtore-houſe of his fine garden, from whence ſuch of 
the Penry inhabitants as could pay a good price, were 
ſapplied with fruit and vegetables; the ſtable contained 
a ſtock of potatoes and carrots for winter uſe, and a 
convenient hutch for the breed of rabbits. 

The windows of the houſe, once plate-glaſs, kept in 
the brighteſt order, were now, ſome nailed up to fave 
taxes; ſome with the ſhutters cloſed ; and the few open, 
changed to common glaſs, and covered with duſt. 

The painted ſtages, on which formerly rows of green- 
houſe plants and flowers were placed in ſuch high order, 
as did great juſtice to the Doctor's ſkill in the art of 
his progenitors, had been cut up for fuel; and the front 
of the houſe no longer attracted the wonder and admi- 
ration of the paſſing traveller. Cs 

The outer gate ſtood wide open, the pigs grunted 
round the court, and even rudely mounted the flight of 
Reps which once in colour vicd with the new-fallen 
ſaow. 2 
A ſervant girl, tying a clean apron over a dirty one, 
opened the door; and again the warmth of- our heroinc's 
heart diſpenſed with ceremony. The maid ſaid her mal- 
ter was at home—and in ruſhed Roſa. 

After ſo long an abſence, during which ſo many im- 
portant events had taken place, the authoreſs mult be 
forgiven, even if ſhe leave. her heroine waiting for a 
xa Pie and peep into the family arrangements of what 
was ſometimes heretofore called © Croak-houſe.” 

Doctor Croak had now experienced an overturn in 
the wheel of fortune; which effected the very change 
that, in a proceſs of one his firſt grand experiments, colt 
him infinite labour and expence, it turned every thing to 
verdigreaſc | 


ie had brooded over his misfortunes, till he ſet down. 


the being ſelected for the purpoſe of bringing a child 
| : into 
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into the world, by whom he might have been honeſtly 
benefited, as the primary cauſe of every evil under which 
he now groaned ; forgetting how he had been aggran- 
dized, he remembered only his humiliation. Seven 
thouſand pounds, the property of the child, which he 
had-expended, no doubt with great taſte, retained a 
very ſmall trait in his memory; but the eclai:ciſſement 
which at once proved the injuſtice of his actions and the 
inſolvency of his circumſlances, was a cruelty and op- 
on which filled his bad heart with impotent rage, 
and added to the torture of thoſe diſeaſes which luxury 
and indolence engendered in his conſtitution. He in- 
ſlantly recognized Rola, not as the amiable and unfortu- 
nate girl, for whom he had profeſſed the utmoſt cordia- 
lity, but as a link to that chain of evils which over- 
whelmed him. The firſt glance of her renewed ideas 
he wiſhed never to remember: being at that time almoſt 
helpleſs with gout, it gave him a momentary twinge z 
and the inſtant Roſa reached him, he uttered a long 
and peeviſh piſh ! which frightened her back to the par- 
lour door. | 
Mrs. Bawſky was at cribbage with the only lady in 
Penry who had a fellow-feeling for the mortification in 
which her attachment to the bewitching Door, involv- 
ed her. 
Mary Waltringham, the buxom maid of all work to 
a coach-maker in Long acre, made an acquaintance with 
a ſober couple, who, having by dint of penurious in- 
duſtry, ſaved money enough to eſtabliſh themſelves in 
the buſineſs of their maſter, a harneſs-maker, in the ſame 
neighbourhood ; and were, in a few years, ſo ſueceſs- 
fal, as to retire with an handſome competency to live, 
—_ the axiom is, like themſelves, but like other peo- 
ple. | | | 
Mary the Buxom had alſo her turn in the whirligig 
of deſtiny: A ſober citizen of fortune, caſt the eye of 
dehre on her coarſe' red and white, and promoted her 
from the all-work of the coach maker, to upper ſervant 
of three in his villa at Hackney, where ſhe ſucceſsfully 
tudied the palate of her maſter, till he unfortunately 
fen out of his own-gig, as he was ſpying through his 
gals after a barrow-girl in Whitechapel, by wh of 
. cident 
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cident he broke his own neck, and undid Mary the 
- buxom ; for. he had ſuch an averſion to every thing 
that reminfed him he muſt leave the good things of this 
world, that he never could prevail on himſelf to ſay “ 1 
give and bequeath.” 

Mary being now at large, and hearing of the opu- 
lence of her old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Snaffle, dreſſed 
herſelf” in her beſt, and went to pay them a viſit. 

Mr-and Mrs; Snaffle knew very well how to make a 

bargain, in buying a fine houſe; elegant furniture, 
handſome coach; and blood horſes ; but when ſet down 
in the former, and in poſſeſſion of all the latter, no two 
people could be more miſerably at a loſs in what manner 
to conduct themſclves. | | 
Mary's viſit was the moſt-opportune-thing that could 
happen; for Mr. Snaffle having invited all the quality 
round Penry to dinner, the good woman his wife had 
laid in proviſions for a ſiege. Mrs. Mary, however, by 
cutting down the bill of fare in ſome articlcs, dividing 
it in others, and new-modelling the whole, ſet ſuch an 
entertainment before the guells, as won the heart of 
her plain honeſt friend, who, after conſulting her huſ- 
band, deſired her to add Miſs to her name, and ſtay as 
long as ſhe pleaſed with tbem z—and ſhe did plcaſe to 
ſet herſelf down for life; ſhe intrigued with the huſband 
before his wife's face, deprived the well meaning woman 
of every comfort of exiitence, and on the fimple merit 
of culinary knowledge, ufurping the authority of the 
houſe, infulted, ridiculed, and deſpiſed its unhappy mil- 
treſs, who, ſuffering the inflicted torture with patient 
reſignation, ſunk, uncomplaining, into the grave. 

Miſs was now the moſt elegant entertainer, except 
only her friend, Mrs. Bawſky, in the environs of Penry; 
and Mr. Snaffle agreed, with ſome reluQtance, 10 go 
through a ceremony, that had at leaſt the novelty of 
the parſon to recommend it, and make Miſs an honelt 
woman. c 5 

But there was an eye that marked them. 

„Mr. Snaffle was called to his long account, in the 


midſt of the bridal preparations, without revoking a 


will made in favour of the relations of his deceaſed wife | 
80 down dropped Dido; for though he left her 


"tos a handſome 
* It 
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x handſome proviſion, it was only. for life, and much 
too narrow to ſupport ſuch an houſe and equipage- as 


ſhe had long been uſed to. 


Nothing therefore could be more appropriate than the 


friendſhip of Mrs. Bawſky and Miſs Waltringham, other- 
wiſe Mary the Buxom. | 


The ladies laid down their cards ; and ſuch 'was the 


involuntary reſpe&t the elegant manner and beautiful 
re of Roſa excited, that, had it been poſſible for: 


iſs to make a ſudden movement under her enormous 
load of fleſh, ſhe would have riſen before the mutual ex- 


planations of the Doctor and his chere amie explained 


our heroine's no claims to reſpect of any kind. 
Roſa, diſcouraged and almoſt ſinking, aſked the 


Doctor with a faltering voice, if he did not know her? 


The Doctor looked at Mrs. Bawſky for his cue, and 


ſhe anſwered for him; to be ſure ſhe was vaſtly grown, . 
and indeed ſhe could not ſay but what ſhe was alſo much 


improved; but, ſtooping forward to her friend, ſaid, in 
a fort of ſtage whiſper every one ſhould. hear, ** You 


remember the little beggar the Eaſt- India Colonel cloth- 


ed aud put to ſchool.” 


Remember! certainly, the ſtory is too remarkable 


to forget — but is this young lady 
impoſſible.“ | 


no—ſurely it is 


Mrs. Bawſky having aſſured her it was the ſame, Miſs 


put on her preſervers, and ſaid ſhe was quite a well- 
grown young woman. 

Well it was for poor Roſa that, excepting in one in- 
ſtance, ſhe was never aſhamed of the poverty of her 
origin ; ſince after flying from the comments of ſtran- 
gers, it ſeemed a predetermined thing, that every bein 
in whoſe memory ſhe lived, ſhould be ſenſible of the ne- 
eclity of reminding her of what they conceived to be 
her diſgrace. 


«And pray, Miſs—I ſuppoſe you call yourſelf Bu- 
hanun fill—what has brought you to this part of the 
world ** : | 


The queſtion, the tone in which it was put, the look 


. 


that _accomparſied it, and Mrs. Bawſky cutting the 


cane kor her friend's deal, without ſhewing the leaſt in- 


had 


wien in what would be the anſwer, convinced her ſhe” 


» ̃ 
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had little to 'expe& from them. But her feelings being 
free from thoſe tender ſenſations of affeRionate regret 
which ſo affected her at Mount Pleaſant, did not long 
deprive her of preſence of mind. 

As it ſtruck her that the mixture of pride and mean. 
neſs which ſhe had long known to be the ruling paſſions 
of Doctor Croak's mind, rendered a meeting with one 
whom he had neither ſeen nor heard of ſince the ſo viſi. 
ble alteration in his circumſtances, painful and perbaps 
mortifying, ſhe therefore anſwered with a dimpled ſmile, 
ſhe was brought there by her deſire to ſee and inquire 
after her old friends, and was not entirely diſappointed, 
ſince ſhe ſaw him, and fiace, Mrs. Bawſky looked fo 
well. 5 
Mrs. Bawſky deſired ſhe would reach a chair and fit 
down. 

Roſa did as ſhe was bid; and, after a few indifferent 
ſentences. aſked after dear Elinor. 

The little ſunſhine her pleaſing manners extorted from 
the cynical Doctor and his bloated chere amie, inſtantly 
© , vaniſhed. A ſ&tled gloom ſucceeded, and neither the 
moſt ardent entreaties, nor tears, could prevail on them 
to give her one word of information, either reſpecting 


. her welfare or addreſs. 


Wearied out at length with her importunity, the 
Door ſaid, that he had already been plagued enough 
on that young lady's account; that her relations need 
not be furniſhed with freſh provocations to uſe him ill; 
- that if they choſe ſhe ſhould keep up any of her old ac- 
quaintance, they would no doubt have permitted her to 
write to them; but that he believed they did not; and 
the very laſt time he had ſeen Elinor, ſhe entreated him 
particularly never to mention the name of Buhanun be- 
fore them, that therefore, no opening by which any 
hangers on might find her, ſhould come from him. Roſa 
wrung her hands.and wept—hope was at laſt deſerting 
her 3 again ſhe implored, and even kneeled—and again 
was her petition rejected; the more, indeed, ſhe ap- 
peared affected at her diſappointment, the more {tcrn 
and reſolute were the anſwers ſhe received. 

The maid in this inſtant entered to ſay, the poſtillion 
muſt put up his horſes. x 


The 
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The Doctor ſent a glance from the eorner of his eye 
to Mrs. Baw ſ y Mrs. Bawſky returned the glance, but 
obſerved a dead filence. | 

Roſa's heart was burſting ;- but it was too ſtout to- 
aſk, or even accept, an obligation from thoſe who wil- 
fully withheld from her its firſt and deareſt wiſh, After 
one more effort ta. make an impreſſion on flint, ſhe re- 
leved them from their viſible embarraſſment, by taking 
and receiving a cold farewell. 1 

« A bold-looking thing,” ſaid Miſs Waltringham, in 
her hearing, as ſhe ſtood at the door waiting for the 
drawing up of the chaiſe. 

« What can one expect?“ anſwered Mrs. Bawſky. 

What can ſie want with the direction?“ reſumed 
Miſs. 

« That is eaſily gueſſed,” replied Mrs. Bawſcy. I 
think, Doctor, we heard the Scotchman who took her 
from ſchool is dead.” | 

« am glad the Doctor refuſed her, ? rejoined Miſe: 
Waltringham. 

« Piſh ! cried the Doctor, with a groan ; “ a pretty: 
ſcrape I ſhould have brought myſelf into,” | 

Don't you think ſhe was painted?“ aſked Miſs. 

1 think it very likely,“ anſwered madam. 

« She looks monſtrouſly made up.“ 

Roſa {till ſtood at the door: anger and fcorn flaſhin 
from her eyes—the <vhere to go was repeated erent” 
times, 

Familiar as this diſtreſſing interrogation - was now be+ 
come,- ſhe appeared to be totally without comprehenſion 
of ts import ; but throwing herſelf into the chaiſe, re- 
mained ſilent. 


The driver made his r comments: he had caniet 25 


the young country lady, as he thought her, to two houſes, 


where it was plain ſhe was not a welcome it. Now . 


be had in the village an old acquaintanc@ where the caſe 


wou be reverſed, as nobody could receive ſtrangers," 


whoſe appearance ſpoke for the ſtate of their finances 
with more vordiality; accordingly he whipped up his 
borles, Tet off at a hand gallop, and ſtopped at the door 
of on White Horſe. 2 
Ee 
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The fight of a houſe where two or three times in the 
ar Mrs. Harley had taken her to viſit Landlord and 
Landlady Brown; the bench at the door, where honeſt 


/ John and his Shakeſpeare uſually waited their arrival; 


and the red-bricked parlour, to which ſhe was paſſively 
conducted, once the pride of Mrs. Brown, renewed ſuch 


a train of recollections, all equally painful, that, to the 


aſtoniſhment of a female who ſhewed her in, ſhe threw 
herſelf on the firlt chair, and burſt into a paſſion of 
tears. 

The woman withdrew, with no ſmall precipitation; 
and having added this anecdote to thoſe the driver was 
giving the landlord, a doubt aroſe reſpeQing her power 
to pay for civility, which was confirmed by the ſize and 
weight of her portmanteau. As this was a point of great 
importance, which it was very material to decide, the 
driver, without the {ſmalleſt regard to the luxury of grief 
in which the poor traveller was indalging, firſt rapped at 
the door, and wen abruptly entered to be paid for his 
chaiſe and horlcs, 

Roſa meekly drew out her purſe, and gave him a guinea 
for change. 

The information he carried to the landlord brought 
him in; and he demanded, with great reſpect, if ſhe 
would pleaſe to order any thing for dinner, 

Roſa was ſufficiently experienced in travelling to know 
dinners were indiſpeuſable at inns. . © Any thing, any 
thing,” cried ſhe—her-cheeks again deluged with tears, 
The landlord ſtood before her—his eyes fixed on her face, 
with an expreſſion. which offended and ſurpriſed her.— 
Roſa was never wanting to herſclf when treated with un- 
becoming, freedom: ſhe aroſe, and, with an air of diy: 
nity, added, Send in what you have got.” The man 
withdrew, but his eyes remained fixed on her till the door 
cloſed. - 3 

This behaviour recalled our heroine's reflections to ber 
own peculiar fituation. It is true, ſhe was now where, 
as it was the firlt ſcene of her early remembrance, might 
be called her native home; but if there were one place 
more deſtitute of every degree of comfort than another 
this was preciſely that place; an1 although ſhe had in it 


ready 
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xady been greeted with the uſual concomitants of po- 
verty,—infult and contempt. | 2 

She indeed carried every where, in her own placid, 
mind, the olive - branch of peace; and though no reſting 
place could ſhe find on the face of the earth, neither was 
there an ark for her to return to; in the ſame degree of 
natural partiality with which ſhe had cheriſhed the re- 
membrance of Peary, did her heart now recoil from. 
the idea of remaining there in her preſent forlorn ſitu- 
aliOns 


« Some natural tears h drop'd, but wip'd them ſoon :- 
« The world was all bcfore ber, where to chooſe 
% Her place of reſt, and Providence ber guide.“ 


She had now no reſource but to return to London. 
Mrs. Feverſham's motives for preventing her from com- 
mencing her journey. the day' before, appeared doubly 
kind, when contraſted with her freezing reception at. 
Dr. Croak's ; and the attention of the See by her 
miſtreſs's order in the morning, was, in compariſon of: 


the experience of the laſt three hours, an aſtoniſhing ef- 
fort of 


urbanity. 

No other plan appearing ſo feaſible, ſhe determined to 
make herſelf known to Mrs. Feverſham ; to lay before 
her, without reſerve, the whole of her ſituation, to aſk 
her recommendation either as governeſs in a family or 
afiſtant in a ſchool, and to be an economiſt of the ſmall 
remains of Lady Hopely's twenty pounds, in order to. 
maintain herſelf in the mean while, without pecuniary: 
obligations. Scarce was this little arrangement formed, 
before the poſtillion appeared with the change, and the 
ſemale waiter entered to lay the cloth. 

No end to the diſappoinments of this luckleſs day: 
he poſtillion abſolutely refuſed to carry her back even 
o the place from whence he brought her. | 

He had a right to his return, and would not give 
up, | 
Roſa did not underſtand what he meant; but, on being 
old, offered to pay him for the whole chaiſe, as a re- 
urn, | a 

No, he had already engaged as many returns as he 
d carry, and would take no more. The qu 
then 
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then now, was not where, but how, to go ?—for, al. 
though the improvements of Penry mcluded, © Neat pol}. 
chaiſes to any part of Great-Britain,” Roſa's mind's 
2 was ſo intently fixed on the cruelty of Doctor Croat, 
had paſſed all the new erections in the village, with. 
out ſeeing any thing, till the White Horſe, the bench, 
and red-bricked parlour overwhelmed her with ſorrowful 
recollections. : | 

It was now ſome years ſince Sir Solomon Mnſhroon, 
lord of the manor of Penry, firſt begun to meditate the 
downfall of che Old White Horſe, and having built a large 
houſe on a modern plan, he had ſince been privately en- 
deavouring to deprive the ancient inn of its licenſe ; but 
as the ground landlord was to the full as proud and a 
obſtinate as his worſhip, though not quite ſo rich, he 
found it more difficult than any man with ſo much money 
could have reaſonably expected; ſo that the grand point 
gained by the removal of honeſt John Brown and his lo. 
quacious helpmate, Betty, he put Sam the waiter as his 
tenant under the leaſe into the old inn. 

But though Sam had ſucceeded in ſupplanting lis 
miſtreſs in the houſe, having it no further in his power 
to oblige the lord. of the manor, that great man took 
eſpecial care his new inn ſhould ſupplant him in the bo- 
ſineſs, and that once commodious and long-eſtabliſhed 
thatched inn, the White Horſe, was now reduced to a 
mere ale-houfe—reſorted to, on account of the fine home. 
brewed ale, for which-it was ſtill famous, only by a few 
of the old inhabitants, higlers* carts, and returi- 
chaiſes. 8 

This premiſed, it was impoſſible for dur heroine to be 
accommodated with any ſort of carriage from what ſic 
thought the only inn in Penry. The famous painted 
cart, formerly the viſiting vehicle of Mr. and Mrs. Brow", WW 
ſtood dropping to pieces under a ſhed ;- the horſe which 
drew it having been ſtarved on the common in the dept 
of. the laſt winter. 

But the driver. and Sam underſtood” each other ptr 
| feAly : the former gravely aſſured our heroine it would 
be impoſſible for her to get a conveyance that day; but 
that the next morning, ſeveral ſtages would paſs farm 
Brill's cloſe about a quarter of a mile off, when ſhe ugh 
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be ſure. of a cheap place; and Sam as gravely aſſured 

her, ſhe would be very well accommodated where ſhe was 

till-then ; to prove which, he called the maid to -ſhew 
her the bed-chamber. 
| The idea of getting to London cheap, was the only 
| thing that pleaſed Roſa in the aſſurance of either; but 

2s that was again becoming a very principel conſidera- 
tion, it in ſome meaſure.reconcited her to the delay, and 
he followed her conductreſs to the bed-ehamber. 

Again were her feelings lacerated: it was the beſt 
chamber of poor Betty Brown: the white calico balf- 
teſter bed; the quilt, covered with the fine flowered 
frocks in which ſhe had firſt dreſſed the little beggar ; 
ſome broken remains of Colonel Buhanun's fine china, 
ſtuck together with white paint, ranged on the chimney 
self; over which was a coloured profile of poor John 
bis wife having, in all her trouble, taken care to remove - 
one af her own, which ſhe had proudly exhibited as its 
companion; the chairs, the glaſs, the neat white table, 
all in the ſame order as if they had never been removed, 
again drew floods of tears from Roſa ; ſhe could ſcarcel 
articulate her approbation of the room, and diſmiſs the 
maid, John's hard ſeatures—ah! ho inſenſible of the 
honour !-—was preſſed to her roſy lips, and to her beat- 
ing heart; — the well-remembered gaudy frocks watered 
with tears; and her exquiſite ſenfibility rendering air 
neceſſary, ſhe opened the little woodbined caſement. | 

But what an increaſe of emotion did the temporary 
relief occaſion! 5 

On the right, juſt out of the village, ſtood the houſe _ 
occupied by Colonel Buhanun ; a little further, the al- 
molt roofleſs barn from which ſhe had been ſent by her 
mother, a half-ſtarved, ragged infant mendicant, to ſo- 
leit his charity. On that path ſhe had fallen; to thoſe 
eps ſhe had cling ; under that roof ſhe had been clothed, 
ted, and nouriſhed by him who was no more—by him 
whoſe death left her expoſed to all the miſerics from 
which his charity relieved her. 

From objects ſo dear and ſo intereſting, the lofty tur- 
rets of Muſhroom Place, the beautiful lawn, Iuxuriant 
Iirubbery, and ample park in front, had no power to de- 
an her Howing eyes; but, on the left, emboſomed in 

b 1 mY wood, 
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wood, and half ſeen over the tops of the houſes, wy 
Mount Pleaſant ; and thither too did memory painfully 
wander. cke 

So entirely abſorbed were all her faculties in the retracing 
of former ſcenes, that Sam himſelf had twice announced 
the dinner, before ſhe followed him to the parlour, where 
the poſtillion waited to give her the little parcel ſhe had 
picked up in the gravel walk at Mount Pleaſant, which 
ſhe had totally forgotten. 

The honeft lad conceiving, by the weight and wrapper, 
that it contained very transferable property, had con. 
ſcientiouſly opened it; but finding only a large ſtone, 
which he had no means of changing to gold, he brought 
it to Roſa, and ſtood, hat-in hand, waiting a gratuitous 
reward for his great honeſty. | 

Roſa ſecretly reproaching herſelf for paying ſo little 
reſpect to a memento fo kind, as ſhe doubted not the 
"wrapper contained, put half. a- crown into the finder! 
hand, and eagerly began to open the little parcel. 

Now as half. a- crown was five times as much as the 
man expected, and thirty times as much as he thought 
the ſtone and its envelope worth; and moreover, Rol: 
having given it with a certain air of generous good-wil, 
ſuch as he had long known how to turn to advantage, 
+ he very naturally began to grumble at the ſmallneſs of 
his reward, which, the more intereſt he obſerved in her 
countenance as ſhe explored the contents, the more cer. 
tain he grew, was very- inadequate to the value of the 
ſervice he had rendered. The man became not only more 
eloquent, but impertinent, before he gave the matter up; 
but finding it impoſſible to obtain attention, he at length 
quitted the room, and, with a knowing wink, ſhewing 
the half-crown ta Sam, ſet off on his return home. 

. Aﬀter removing four envelopes, wrapped round a ſtone, 
Roſa diſcovered a billet, which, in a terrible ferawl, ra 
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„ My dear, dear Miſs Roſa Buhanun, 

„ Oh! how 1 do love you, and oh! how I do hate 
our eroſs governeſs, who won't let us ſpeak to you; but 
don't be angry—you bid me hate - nobody—but ſhe l 
always hatjng herſelf z—and who do you think ſhe 
; hates! 

' 


* 
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hates Why our dear governeſs Harley only think how 
wicked ! Charlotte and the two Reeves and I, do ſolong 
to hug you round the neck ; but Mrs, Bagnal charged 
them to have nothing to ſay to you, and made them pro- 
miſe and we all know you never loved any body who 
tells bs; but ſhe did not think of me, though I am 
eight years old, and have learned to write ever ſo many 
weeks, and was your own dear friend's child; —and oh! 
how good ſhe was to me; but we muſt never talk of her 
now—not ſo much as in our prayers ; but 1 always whiſ- 
per God Almighty to bleſs my dear Miſs Elinor Bawſky,— 
that I do, and a fig for you know who ; but here Char- 
lotte teazes me to tell you, that one fine Sunday, as we 
were walking home from church, who ſhould come up 
but a poſt-chaiſe and four, with a ſweet pretty handſome 
young gentleman ; and he got-out and walked with go- 
rerneſs, and aſked all about you; and ſhe was ſo frumpiſh 
and croſs, ſhe did nothing but ſcold, and ſaid ſhe knew: 
nothing of you—though Charlotte longed to let him 
know you was at Scotland; then he wanted to leave his 
addreſs, and ſhe flounced away and would not take it 
and he ſaid, Jemima Reeves heard him ſay it, if you was 
above ground, he would find you ;—then ſhe ordered, us 
all in, and bang'd the gate in his face. So, when Char- 
lotte paſſed, ſhe juſt ſaid “ Scotland,” but ſhe don't 
think he heard, becauſe ſhe was afraid to ſpeak loud; 
but Jemima heard him tell the driver to go to Brown's, 
at the White Horſe, in the village, and that was more 
provoking than any thing, becauſe: we all knew poor 
Mrs. Brown was gone away ;—and then, what do you 
think Mrs. Bagnal ſaid? it was ſome ſhocking fellow 
come to ſteal the rich Miſs Lollypop, our confectioner's 
daughter z—and Charlotte ſays he is a ſweet-lookin 
young man, the picture of our couſin Henry, of Ro 
—and he is quite a beauty ; and as to Miſs Lollypop, 
he ſquints, and is crooked ;—and Charlotte ſays it is 
impoſſible ſuch a handſome young man would think of 
ſealing her but you can't think how Charlotte hurries 
me; but I will ſend you a whole line of kiſſes there 
rom Jemima and Auguſta Reeves, Charlotte and your 
dear little friend, ; 2 
« HixzieTTA Nrrsox.“ 
Tears 


| 
| 
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Tears now bedewed our heroine's cheek from a differ. 
ent ſource—prateful ſenſibility: ſhe kiſſed the ſcarce. 
legible writing; but on a ſecond perufal, Montreville, 
in all the charms of grace and eloquence, filled the whole 
of a mind from which, indeed, he was never abſent: to 
him only ſurely could fo innocent and animated a picture 
belong; and had he already traced—traced—zlas ! where 
Aid diſguiſed hope carry her ?—No, it could not be him 
he was ignorant of the name ſhe bore at Penry ; nay, it 
was probable, he was equally a ttranger to the place 
itſelf, Certainly of Mrs. Brown he could not have even 
heard; and, more than all, it was impoſſible iu point of 


time it could be him—ſighing at giving up an idca ſo 


Mattering—who then could it be? Doctor Cameron, Lord 
Lowder's gentleman ſaid, was come to London—was it 
him? or was it not more likely his Lordſtſip himſelf? 
yet would theſe: gentlemen be deſcribed by boarding 
{chool girls as young and handſome, ſo like the beautiful 


couſin at Bengal ?—certainly not ;— but again, who 


then could it be? He ordered his carriage from Mount 
Pleaſant. to Brown's :—poor Brown was not at Penry; 
but was it not natural he ſhould make inquiries there: 
The bell was rung with trepidation-; it was unnecel- 
ſary—8am, unobſerved by her, flood at the back af 
her chair. | f 
She haſtily aſked if he recollected at any time a gen- 
tleman calling there from Mount Pleaſant to 
To inquire about you, ma'am,” anſwered Sam, 


With that kind of ſigniſicant carneſtneſs that had before 


offended her.“ 25 
% Me! do you know me, Sir?“ 
% Know ye! do I know my own name! why Miss, 


have carried you baſkets of fruit a hundred times. My | 


poor maſter, Brown, always gathered or bought the belt 
of fruit to ſend to Mount Pleaſant.” “ 
„Poor Brown !”? | 

% Ab, Miſs! he was uſed very ill—our lord of the 
manor- well, I ſay nothing; but no man can have 
been worſe uſed by him than myſelf—none, aſter what / 
did for him.“ e Wy 

But the.gentleman who called.” 


% I know 


- „ 
— 
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# know him too, Miſs, as well teme | if 
has no more reaſon, I believe, to brag of our lord of the 
manor than other folks. Ah, - Miſs ! there are ſtrange 
ſtories about—but I ſay nothing—though” Wafer will 
out.. 

But the gentlenam “ | | 

« Ag fine a young fellow as treads on ſhoe heather | 
Miſs? I dare fay he came home from ſndia on purpoſe. 5 

« India! India! did ꝓou ſay?“ cried Roſa, riſing in 
agitation, ** who is he ? where is he to be found ?? 

« Why, Miſs, his name is Littleton—Mr. Horace 
Littleton, he uſed to be called, tho“ ſome folks ſay he 
is by right a great lord; for my part, I fay nothing; but 
if he is not a ſome body more than ſome: folks gave out, 
why I ſhould think he'd hardly offer to marry him to 

his niece ; but I ſay nothing I am lis tenant. In bad 
times a man can't always keep out of debt, and priſons 
are. hard lines ;—however, the young man would not- 
then, as folks ſaid—-l ſay nothing have any thing to do 
with the family; and he was right, — for what's got on 
the devil's back, you know, Mils——” : 
Roſa was kept filent during this oration, by a mixture 
ef Joy and ſurpriſe. Every letter ſhe had received from 
Colonel Buhanun, mentioned this Mr. Littleton - he 
was clatſed with herſelf in the affectionate regard of that 
good man; and his name thus familiarized was dear to 
her heart and recolleAion. He muſt be worthy, would 
he elſe” have been beloved by Colonel Buhanun! At laſt 
ſhe heard of a being who would be intcrefted in her wel- 
fare; at laſt ſhe would find another honourable protec- 
tor, one who perhaps cloſed the eye of her firſt bene- 
factor, who licard his laſt wiſhes, who miglit even be 
charged with them to herſelf. | 
Had not Sam of himſelf ceaſed to ſay bas: he 4 
might have completed the Muſhroom family anecdotes * 1 
without any ſort of danger ; but his pauſe renewed her | 
— 9 Where is Mr. Littleton ?” he cagerly 
ed. \ 
* Why, Miſs,” been Sam, * to the beſt of my 
belief, he is at this moment at Muſhroom Place, making 
up the match with Sir Solomon for his niece: ſhe ſaid. 


Vor. . 5 P J ſhe'd 
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ſhe'd have nobody elſe, and ſo tis to be a match—but I 

ſay nothing.” | 
« At Muſhroom Place can you carry a note from 

me to him directly?“ th 4 Wow | 
„ Why no, Miſs, 1 don't think I can do that; for, as 

Sir Solomon did really tell him as he kuew nothing 

about you, he may not like it;z—but I'll tell you what 

I'll do—U'll ſend our Judith up to the Place—her bro- 

ther is one of the footmen.”” = 
„ Pen and ink directly,“ ſaid Roſa. 

% Provided you mention no names, ſaid Sam. 
Roſa agreed; and immediately ſcratched out a ſhort 
note, Which the landlord approving, Judith was ſent to 

Muſhroom Place, with order to give it her brother, to 

deliver to and Sam winked at Roſa—* my lady Miſs 

Muſhroom's, humble ſervant— 

,* To Mr, Littleton,” ſaid Roſa, with emphaſis, and 
away tripped Judith. | 

The dinner was untauched—Roſa's mind was in tu- 

mults—it was fcarce poſſible for Judith to have reached 

the place before ſhe anxiouſly expected her back. A 

Japan clock, which ticked behind the door, pointed to 

the paſſing time z—an hour dragged heavily on, and yet 

Judith came not. 

+ _ Wearied with impatience and conjecture, yet unable 
to detach a ſingle idea from Mr. Littleton, ſhe aſcended 
to the little K opened the woodbined caſement, 

and fixed her eyes on the avenue to the Place, At 

length, to her infaite joy, the ſaw Judith returning, and 
with her a ſmart livery ſervant. ' She ran. down to re- 
ceive the anſwer to her billet—it was verbal. The fer- 
vant delivered it with a curious earneſineſs—* the gen- 

- tleman begged to ſee her at Mount Pleaſant, and ſent 

him to conduct her tbither.” Sa 
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What beſel the Beggar at Mount Pleaſant, aid ' ſhewwing the 


Wiſdom, if not the Polileneſi of the old Adage, look 
© Before you leap.” | : 


Hay Roſa's curioſity been tempered with diſcretion; 
bad her joy been meliorated by prudence ; that is in 
ſhort to ſay, had ſhe been a few degrees leſs impetuous, 
and a few years older, ſhe would, in the firſt place, have 
recolleQed, that Miſs Muſhroom had, at leaſt, one ad- 
mirer, or, as Sam termed it, an humble ſervant, beſides 
Mr. Littleton ; and, in the next, ſhe would have con- 
ſidered, that more was due to her ſex and ſituation, than 
a vague, unceremonious invitation to the houſe of a 
perſon, to whom ſhe had fo well- grounded a diſlike. 

But the damſel was in alt; ſhe trod on air; and, un- 
conſcious of the admiration her graceful mein excited 
from every eye at the inn, as, followed by the ſervant, 
the croſſed the road, in her way to Muſhroom-place, oh, 
how light were her ſteps ! how more than light her 
heart 5 4 


Anticipating a meeting with ſome one in the creation, 


to whom her exiſtence were, on diſintereſted motives, of 


importance, ſhe cven fancied ſhe ſhould know the perſon 
of Mr. Littleton. | She had teazed Sam, during Judith's 
Abſence, out of ſo many deſcriptions of his perſon and 
countenance, that her fancy, always ſanguine, portrayed 
his very features. She reached the Place, and was ad- 
"mitted into the great hall, in a delirium of expectance, 


which happily prevented her feeling the indelicacy of her 


fituation, or being ſurpriſed at the want of * 
with which her entre was obſerved by the ſervants. _ 
Every thing about this ſuperb dwelling- ſeemed to 
prove, that the Muſhroom family, like that of Toboſa 
Mancha, though modern in itſelf, would be ſufficient 
to give a noble beginning to the moſt illuſtrious proge- 
nies of ſucceeding ages. N | | 
The whole houſe had been beautified and new fur- 
ed, fince our heroine was in it before; the ancient 
P 2 | . marble 


” 
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marble pavenſent and pillars were indeed the ſame, in the 
grand hall, but the latter were ornamented and gilt; the 
ceiling and ftair-caſe painted by Kaufman; and ſeveral 
niches, made for that purpoſe, "Sled with ftatues, lately 
imported, at an immenſe expence, from Italy, of the 
higheſt reputation for ſymmetry, and workmanſhip. | 

Occupied as Roſa's fancy now was, the grandeur and 
elegance of the ſcene ſurprized even her; nor could ſhe 
fail to recall the times, when, in that ſpot, leſs adorned 
indeed, ſhe had often been received, careſſed, and, ap- 
parntiy, beloved: fickening, as with the ſcenes of juve- 
nile friendſhip, ſhe recolleted the narrowneſs of ſoul, 
which a ſhort time fo completely matured, in her early 
companions; moralifing on that chance that had cat 
her, a beggar, under the very walls, where ſhe was 
afterwards received as an honoured- gueſt, and again 
brought her, unknown, unexpected, and, to the owners, 
unwelcome, under the fame roof; ſhe felt not the humi- 
lation of waiting unnoticed for admittance, ina gray? 
hall which afforded not a ſingle ſeat. 

After ſome time the folding doors of the eating room 
were thrown open; the heard a loud burſt of laughter, 
and was defired to come forward. 

It was in this moment, that a flaſh af Comerting 4 in the 
Hape of doubt, which imagination could not define, in 
one moment ſubdued the fortitude hope had ped, and 
ſte ſhrunk back confounded and irreſolute. 

The ſervant ſtill invited her approach; the doors were 
wide open ; all within were filent,—She took her heart 
to taſlk—what! whom had ſhe to fear? Was ſhe not 
Waiting to ſee the adopted friend of her benefaQor ! her 
own triend Her confidence returned; yet ſhe trem- 
bled, and ſcarce knowing how found herſelf in a large 
room, near a table covered with decanters, of different 
oy of wine, goblets, glaſſes, and gilt ſtands with 

ruit. 

Some perſons, who had the appearance of gentlemen, 
that is to ſay, as far as depended on their taylors and 
valets ; and ſome others, who had leſs of that - * 
ance than thoſe taylers, or thoſe „ were ſeated 


- . Cound in bigh convivial glee. 


Roſa 


; 
* 
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on an handſome ſun-burnt face, which ſhe inſtantly fan- 


cied was Mr. Littleton ; the gentleman, ſtruck with the 


beauty of her countenance, as well as her particular notice 
of him, aroſe, reached a chair, and then returned to his 
N 

As, ſuppoſing ſhe was right in her conjectures, that 


this was Mr. Littleton, confidering the ſolicitude he had 


expreſſed to find her, this was a ſtrange mode of receiv- 
mg her; ' ſhe changed-colour, arſd her confuſion became 
torture, when à ſecond loud burſt of laughter convinced” 
her The was the object of their amuſe ment. 

Afraid of ſhe — not what, ſhe caſt a fearſul gaben 
half round, and was almoſt petriſied by the broad ſtare: 
of the Earl of Lowder. 

But, before we proceed, we muſt, in due reſpect to 


the rank and quality of the gueſts then and there aſſem- 


bled, introduce them to the reader. 

At the right of a chair, vacated, after the third bot- 
tle, by the Ea 
habit encreaGng on his conſtitution, ſat the Right Ho- 
nourable the Earl of Gauntlet ; on the left, the Earl of 
Denningcourt, looking, as n neither at the table, 
the company, the wine, the fruit, nor the lady; but 
as his eyes were certainly open, at ſomething it is pre- 
famed in the air, ſuperior to either; next him, Lord 
Delworth, whom our heroine miſtook. for Mr. Littleton, - 
but who was, in fact, a much greater-perſonage, being 
ſon and heir to the Earl of Gauntlet. 

On the oppoſite fide, next the ſaid Earl, fat another” 
right noble Earl, my Lord of Lowder, whoſe Buck- 
=_ face remained fixed exactly oppots that of our 


E. hted heroine, | 
here were alſo Major Montreville, ſend fon to the 


Earl of Gauntlet, a very young man for ſo old a com- 


miſſion, who, beſides the colour of his regimentals, had 
nothing of the officer about him, except the immorality 
too often attached to the character; a Colonel Richly, 
an intimate aſſociate of the laſt mentioned gentleman; 
Sir Jacob Lydear, the Yorkſhire Orſon ; and the Rev. 
Mr. ns a perſon, who, however liberal of all ſorts of 

F'3 eexpletives 


Roſa raiſed her modeſt eyes, and happened to fix them 


nder of the feaſt, on account of a nervous 
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expletives in his general converſation, * never mention 
hell to ears polite.” 

To account for the meeting of ſo many noble-perſo- 
nages of our acquaintance, with ſo many to whom we 
are ſtrangers, at this time, under Sir Solomon Muſh- 
room's magnificent roof, the reader muſt N „that 
the bond of amity, between bim and his always ſteady 
friend, Lord Gauntlet, ſo far from yielding to what con- 

, Quers all things, © Time,“ was at this period drawing 
cloſer than ever. It was. by his Lordſhip's intereſt the 
blood of the Muſhrooms was grafted into one noble ſtock; 
and it was by his management, it had now ſome tolera- 
ble chance of a ſecond advancement of the fame kind. 
It had indeed, ſome three years back, been Sir Solo- 
mon's grand plan, to give his eldeſt niece, aud her eighty 
- thouſand pounds, to the heir of bis noble friend; but 
though the Farl was ice on the bufineſs, as far as re- 
ſpected his own alliance, he was indefatigable in promot- 
ing the ladies“ intereſt in the families of Lowder and 
Denningcourt. The latter treaty had, indeed, proceeded 
with great deliberation 3 perhaps, from the predilection 

of the lady, in favour of her firſt choice Mr. Littleton ; 
perhaps, * ſome ſimilar cauſe on the part of the 
_ young lord; but, at preſent, whether the gentleman's 
1 nepleQed the lady, or. the lady having neglected 
the lord, or whatever other cauſe, the treaty had been 
protracted, certain it is, matters were.now ſo much en 
train, that this family party was actually conſidered as 
x Preparatory to the final arrangement; and it is as ex- 
traordinary as true, that though the common friend of 
both parties, the Earl of Gauntlet affected to rejoice in 
the ſucceſs of an event of his own ning, he had 
now nothing ſo much at heart as breaking off the treaty 
entirely, and bringing about the very. match he had 
formerly declined with. outward civility and inward 
contempt,” with his ſon; but it was now his dear friend's 
turn to be ice on the buſineſs « 
The village. people had ſpoken, with more truth than 
reſpect, of ſome ſecret motiyes for the offer Sir Solomon 
certainly made, of his niece and her eighty thouſand 
| Pounds, to a boy bred up on his charity==t v was a — 
Air; 
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Hair; and, as refuſing a fine woman with o large a 


fortune, would, in many people's opinion, be an act of 


infanity, no wonder it was diſbelieved among the villa- 
ers ; or that, as Miſs was known to be defperatély in 
. the family coming to Penry, oſtenſibly to receive 
the dettined huſband, and ſettle preliminaries, the error 


of landlord Sam was a general one in the neighbovr- 
g hood. a I | 


Roſa's note being ordered by Sam to be given to Miſe | 
Maſhroom's hutnble ſervant, a footman laid it on a filver 


walter and carried it to Lord Denningrourt. | 


His lordſhip, with apparent difficulty, exerfed him- 
ſelf fo far as to lay down his toothpick, let fall his hand- 
kerchief, and open the note. — The laſſitude of manner 
and infipidity of look, which caſt a diſguſting ſhade” 
over his fine features and perſon, evaporated for one mo- 
ment, during the peruſal, but returned the next; he 
yawned, threw down the note, reſumed the toothpick, 
and appeared to have totally forgot the whole tranſaction, 
till the ſervant, in an humble whiſper, afked if there was 
any anſwer.- Sy IO ee 

« Anſwer!” repeated his lordſhip, © to what?“ 
The note, my lord.” ; 

Oh the note! true—T proteſt I had forgot; my 
compliments to the lady, I am engaged.” Then put- 


ting the note into his pocket, he relapſed into ſilence 
and inßpidity- 


The lady!“ repeated Lord Del worth come I'll 
het a rouleau the note is not from a lady.“ Ws. 
won't win your money, Delworth,” replied Lord 
Denniagcourt, 4 becauſe I believe you can uſe it to more 
advantage; but there is the note, and you may both 
read, and anſwer it, if you pleaſe.“ 1 
% You have anſwered it,” ſaid Lord Gauntlet, 
gravely. * Surely, Lord-Denningcourt, this is not a 
proper place for“ 5 | 
- Tis. a place, Lord Gauntlet, I take it, for any 
thing I chuſe to do; every place I am in mult be ſo to 
. | | | 
Come, come, no profing—read,” vociferated the 


* major. 


* Ay, read, read,” cried his echo, the colonel, ' 
| P 4 | Lord 


\ 
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Lord Delworth defired his brother would be elerk. 
'The major had taken too much wine ; he turned it 
over to the colonel, _ 
The colonel would bet odds, the major can not read 
Shoes words without ſpelling. - 
The major would take any odds, the Cold 
1 ſpell at all.— Ihe colonel retorted the major re- 
plied—repartce, and we wiſh we could add wit, was the 
rage of the moment. 1 
- Par{pn Jolter was ſnoring. We cutting up each 
other, the two bucks began quizzing the parſon; while 
Roſa, telling the tardy moments, waited an. anſwer ; 
and the note would have remained to be cleared away 
with the glaſſes, had not Sir Jacob Lydear, having ſirſt 
uſſured the company, he had larned of Parſon Joulter to 
read all forts of riten hand, offered himſelf for.clerk on 
this important occaſion, and Lord Denningeourt, look- 
wag rather doubting, he inſtantly aroſe, and proved 
his aſſertions, by nr! in a Gs tone and audi- 
F . ble voice. | 


— . — 


uE NOTE. 


The perſan you were fo good as to take the trouble 
10 enquire after, at Mount Pleaſant, is extremely anxi- 
. ous to have the pleaſure of ſecing you; bearing you are 
at Muſhroom-place, and being ignorant of your addreſs, 
ſhe hazards this note, to-inform you, the is at the inn. 
The anxious wiſh- to hear of our dear lamented' friend 

muſt apologize for this jv. * R Y 


The table was ina roar of applauſe. 


.« Vaſtly well, Jacob, and very clerk-like,” ſaid Lord 8 


weder. | 

% But who is this R. B.?“ aſked Lord Gauntlet, 
gravely. | 

Lord Penalogescer had his flaſh of ſenſibility; he 


coloured; but relapſing into iuanity, “ have you a wiſh 


to ſee her!“ ſaid he. 
Oh, ſee her, ſee her, by all means even the quizzers 
voted for ocular demonſtration. * 


0 . . Very 
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Very well,” —then ſpeaking to the ſervant, „my 
compliments, requeſt the honour of the lady's company 
here.” ö Fe 
On this ridiculous meſſage then, was Roſa unguard- 
edly involved in the moſt cruel embarraſſment ; and the 
miſtake was productive of all the effects of the moſt bril- 
liant joke, as it amuſed half a dozen men of faſhion, and 
put a modeſt woman out of coutenance. Having ex- 
plained thus far, we return to Roſa, who, transfixed by 
the gorgon, which -was ſo near turning her to ſtone, 
could not ſpeak,” and ſcarcely breathed. | 
Lord Lowder immediately recognized the face he 
ſo much admired; and on which he had ſo great a 
bet, which two days would determine; and rejoiced at 
an accident, which, after all his unſucceſsful enquiries, 
thus unexpeCtedly-gave him a chance of not only*poſſeſling 
her, but even winning his bet with Lord Aaron Horſe- 
magog. The triumphant earneftheſs of his gaze, changed 
the moſt beautiful work of animated nature into the a 
pearance of marble. Lord Denningcourt, who affected 
to look at nothing, alſo recollected her, and was the firſt 
to obſerve both cauſe and effect; he roſe with alacrity to 
afſit her + But there was another perſon in company, 
more intereſted than Lord Lowder, more agile than Lord 
Denniogcourt,' who, with trembling limbs and beating 
heart, prevented “ the prattieſt laſs in the world“ from 
falling. | * | 
Phe ſectaries of pleaſure are not all quite ſo bad as 
they are willing to make themſclves appear:“ The gen- 
tlemen had enjoyed the joke, but they were alſo all, not 
excepting” the quizzing captain, now concerned. The 
were rung; the alarm given; and the Ladies, Low- 
der and Gauntlet, with the Earl Gauntlet's two daugh- 
ters, and Miſs Muſhroom, broke up their little party, of 
guinea vingt-une, to ſee what was the matter. | 
Miſs Muſhroom, though ſurpriſed to ſee Roſa at Muſh- 
room-place, was in ſome meaſure prepared by her fiſter, - | 
to obſerve and envy the rapid improvements of her perſon, 
and, agreeable to the family politics, did not appear to 
have the leaſt knowledge of her: It indeed, in a few 
minutes, became a horrid/offence to this knot of virtuous 
and faſhidnable ladies, to ſuffer ſuch a creature to recewe 
7 P 5 , the 
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the leaſt aſſiſtance in their preſence, or even to Shatbe 


the fame atmoſphere with them: as for poor Lady Low- 
der, ſhe no ſooner beheld the lifeleſs form ** our heroine, 
in the arms of Sir Jacob Lydear, and not only Lord 
Lowder, but all the gentlemen, anxious to reſtore her, 
than ſhe fell into ſuch a paſſion of grief, and bemoaned 
her wretched fate, with ſuch pathetic ſorrow, that it was 
impoſſible to miſtake the ſource of her uneaſineſs. 

Lord Denningcourt, who was of all lords the moſt 
inexplicable, reſumed his ſeat on the entrance of the la- 


dies, appearing to. liſten to Lady Lowder's complaints, 


while his eyes were fixed on her lord. 

The ladies now underſtarding that Roſa was a vile 
creature, of whom Lord Lowder was fond, abandoned 
all concern for her, and attended only to the injured 
Lady Lowder, whom they would have prevailed on to 
quit the room; and even my lord, who had ſome ſecret 
reaſons for chuſing to keep terms with bis rich father: in- 
law, attempted to ſooth and pacify her, without effect; 


\ as the creature, ſhe declared, would be ber death; and 


* 


when Sir Jacob Lydear, obſerving every body offering 
aſhiftance, where it was not wanted, and refuling it where 
nature and humanity ought to enforce it, fairvy carried 
Roſa out of the houſe, ſhe fell into down right fits, ſhrick- 
ing, ſobbing, and beating herſelf, in a manner that con- 
vinced ſome part of the company, ſhe was not only the 
moſt injured, but the molt fond of women. 

Sir Solomon Muſhroom, rouſed from his dtrioon's 
nap, by the diſorder in his family, bow made his entree, 
and adapted the moſt ſummary method of reſtoring or- 
der: he carried his daughter himſelf to her room; di- 
reed it to be darkened, and a doctor ſent for to let her 
blood ; then calmly returned to the company, who, Lady 


| Lowder and Roſa being now both abſent, laughed at the 


one, and deſpiſed the other. 
Lord Lowder, fearing to loſe ſight of his prey, at- 
feed to take offence at his lady's unjuſt ſuſpicion ; de- 


declared his intention to return to town, and ordered bis 


ntleman to prepare accordingly, in ſpite of the remon- 
rance and entreaties of both his aden n, and his 


og friend Lord Gauntlet. 
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Ia the mean while, Sir Jacob Lydear did not find the 
domeſtics of Muſhroom-place, ſuch abſolute adamant out 
of the noble preſence as in it; he got aſſiſtance for Roſa, 
and foon had the real pleaſure to ſee, her revive.. The 
firlt objects that met her eyes, which was himſelf, had 
nearly cloſed them again. | 


Oh where, where am I!“ ſhe cried, covering her 
face with her hand. Y 
Sir Jacob was every way rapidly improving, under the 
tutelage of his fair relation, the Counteſs: of Lowder, 
whom, as ſhe had taken-infinite pains to cure him of his 
low attachment to Roſa, he had gratefully accompanied 
firlt to Scarborough, and then to London. 1 
Sir Jacob Lydear's was an open, ingenuons heart; 
had his faculties been properly cultivated, when every 
leſſon has its moral; he might have been an ornament to 
ſociety; but it' was his peculiar misfortune to have the 
veil of ignorance withdrawn by the hand of diſſipation ; 
his paſſtons were ſtrong ; but that he felt for Roſa was 
now meliorated into a tender reſpect, mixed with me- 
lancholy regret, and he could; not perſecute a being who 
ſo evidently ſtood in need of protection; he therefore 
paid one of the maids handſomely for attending her to 
the inn, and waited at a diſtance till he ſaw her enter; 
when, totally ignorant of all that was paſſing in his 
© abſence; he returned to the company, convinced in his 
own mind, notwithſtanding Lord Denningcourt carried 
it off fo well, that he was our heroine's ſweetheart, z_ and 
much he wondered how it was poſſible for any man to 
forſake ſo ſweet a laſs, for all the riches in the world, 
which he ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of Rofa's letter and 
WS ©. 


Roſa was in the mean while, in the utmoſt terror and 
trepidation; ſhe underſtood from the maid · ſervant, that 
Mr. Littleton was not at the Place; aud concluded ſome 

miltake had occurred in the delivery of her note: but 
de unaccountable and fatal chance that again expoſed 
| her to the inſults of the two men in the world, who 
were equally the objects of her fear and hatred, con- 
| founded her. | | 
| "The landlord; Sam, was equally confounded ; and, 
a notwithſtanding his admirable faculty of ſoying' ms 
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thing, he ſtood in great awe of the lord of the manor, 
he conſidered it as an highly important point to rid his 
houſe of a perſon ſo diſagreeable at the Place; he fe- 


- Eanted the two aſſertions made, one by himſelf, the other 


by the poſtillion : firſt, he had no accommodations for 
the night; ſecond, he could procure a chaiſe to carry 
Miſs to London. ] | 
Roſa had lately proved, that with all her wit and ſen- 
timent, ſhe was a little deficient in common ſenſe ; but 
Sam's manceuvre was too palpable even for her; and 
though had he not been ſo eager for her departure, ſhe 


" might have doubted the ſecurity of his little houſe, 


-againlt the purſe and power of ſo great a man as Lord 
-Lowder, or ſo headſtrong a one as the baronet, yet ſhe 
now reſolved to continue where ſhe was, at lil till 
day-light the next morning; and obſerving in Sam's face 
an expreſſion of determined inſolence, ſhe quietly retired 
to the room where her portrianteau was left, and of 


| which indeed ſhe had taken poſſeſſion ; and having lock- 


ed the door, ſeated herſelf by the woodbined caſement, 
reſolved not to findreſs, but to wait till ſhe had the 
protection of broad day, and then take a guide to the 
great turnpike road, in hope of thoſe conveniencies ſo 
poſitively ſpoken of by the Jandlord. 

"+ She had no candle; and but for the friendly light of 


the moon, riſing in majeſtie ſplendour over the turrets of 


Muſhroom-place, muſt bave::zxuminated, on her hapleſs 
condition in total darkneſs, except, indeed, the lights 
refleQing from the windows of, Muſhroom· place. 

In this fituation, ſhe had remained an hour, when ſhe 
was terrißed at the ſound of a voice, which had made 
too ſtrong an impreſſion on her memory, to be eaſily for- 
gotten : it was that of Lord Lowder's gentleman, juſt 


under the window. a 


With trembling hands ſhe gently opened. a little of 
the caſement, and put her ear cloſe to it; but though 
ſhe could now - have ſeen as well as heard the agreeable 
perſonage ; after the firſt ſalutation of landlord Sam, the 
converſation dwindled into a ſort of growl, between the 
common organ of ſpeech and a hoarle whiſper. 

A thouſand terrifie forebodings now aſſailed our poor 
Beggar : with great dificulty ſhe dragged the 2 
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againſt the door, and placed on it all the chairs, the lit- 
tle table, and whatever elſe ſhe could find, to add to her 


ſecurity; having done this, ſhe returned to the caſe- 


ment. 


Tbe men were gone; the houſe not being over- - 


thronged by cuſtomers, was ſilent ; and thus, ſometimes 
ſinking with terror, and ſometimes weeping in fond re- 
t over the ſcenes to which the objects, on which the 
moon's brighteſt rays reflected, were attached, Roſa re- 
mained till the church clock ſtruck ten; ſoon after 
which a buſtle, ſirſt in the houſe, then on the fairs, and 
laſt a ſmart rap at the door, nearly deprived her of 
power 40 reſpire: 


Firmly reſolved to continue within the barricades ſhe* 


had employed herſelf in making, and in caſe of their 
being forced, to alarm the village with her ſhrie ks, ſhe 
continued filent, trembling and gaſping for breath. 
The rap was repeated yet more ſmartly ; and Roſa 
would have demanded the buſineſs of the diſturber, had 
ſhe been able to articulate one ſyllable, but the effort 
died on her hps, and a third and louder rap almoſt de- 
prived her of ſenſe. : 

« You muſt be miſtaken, friend,“ ſaid a female voice, 
in which harmony, ſweetneſs, and intereſt were blended. 

Roſa ftarted up; her cheeks fluſhed ; her reſpiration 
became free ; energy returned to her mind, and power 
to her faculties. It was a woman; one of her own 


gentle ſex. Some of thoſe whom ſhe knew, were in- 


deed, imperfect models of what they ought to be: but 


others, oh, how above praiſe were they! Mrs. Buha- 


nun, Lady Lowder, M. Bawſky, and even Mrs. Fe- 
verſham, had minds with whom her's could never aſſimi- 
late, and from whom the ſoul of unreſerved confidence 
recoiled ; but as the poſſibility that a bad intriguing 
man would, in any caſe, be abetted in his impure de- 
figns on an innocent woman, by one of ber own ſex, 
could not occur to her, either from her own feeling, or 


experience, and as, among thoſe few vitiated characters 


\ which were ſometimes introduced as warnings in the 


books ſhe had read, the colourings were evidently height- 
ened, the more ſtrongly to mark the contraſt of oppoſite 
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had ſet the two extremes down for * monſters the world 
never ſaw,” ſhe therefore haſtened to remove her fortifi- 
eations, and on opening the door, was [truck with pleaſ- 
ing aſtoniſhment, at fight of a female, in whom every 
charm of grace, beauty, and elegance, were combined; 
and in whoſe faſcinating countenance, there was an ex- 
preſſion of eandour and ſweetneſs it was impoſſible to 
re ſiſt. 
Surprize and, joy at hearing this lady ſpeak, had raiſ- 
oſa's cheeks ; but the anxiety, inquie- 
tude, and terror, left too ſtrong traces on her counte- 


© nance, tp eſcape the obſervation of the elegant ſtranger, 
 whoie looks allo expreſſed her ſurprize at the diſorder 


"of the furniture. She took Roſa's hand, and with a 
moͤſt prepoſſefling air of frankneſs, apologized for her 
late viſit ;* then looking round, added, „but what! in 
the name of heaven ! have you been at here?“ 

What a moment was this for our poor Beggar ; it 
was all a{toniſhment, pleaſure and pgratitude,—She was 
addreſſed with kindneſs by a being of a ſuperior order, 
of her own'fex, whoſe every accent invited confidence, 
and whoſe looks at the ſame time, more eloquent then 
language, ſpoke volumes of the goodneſs of ber heart. 
Roſa could not ſpeak ; the colour on her cheek varied 
from red to pale, and from pale to red: ſhe preſſed the 
foft white hand which was ſo condeſcendingly extended 
to hers, to her lips and heart, and ſtaggered Aer 
to a chair. 

The lady having again caſt her lovely eyes W the 
apartment, ſmiled; “ Come,“ ſaid ſhe, don't alarm 

ourſelf ;' 1 ſee how it is; ye are afraid of that ugly 
Lord Lowder, and I am not ſurpriſed at it; your friend 
is of a very different deſcription.” 

« My friend! thought Roſa, deeply bluſhing—my 
friend ! Yiu this lady then the power as well as the form 
of a ſupernatural being ?—does ſhe know him to whom 
at leaſt I am a friend? 

The lady was all obſervation as well as ATTY ; the 
ſaw the bluſh without appearing to-ſee it, and (eating 
herſelf beſide the weak Roſa, accounted for what 


ſhe was pleaſed to call her Busen by declaring ſhe was 
extremely affected at the ſtate in which ſhe had ſeen her 
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at Mufhroom- lace; and though ſhe perceived the family 
prejudice, which indeed appeared to- her very abſurd, as 
a vilitor there, ſhe could not, with any regard to com- 
mon decency, interfere, yet ſhe would affuredly have 
made {ome enquiries after her, even had ſhe not been 
happy to oblige Lord Denningcourt. 

Roſa's delight, as the harmonious accents thrilled on 
her ear, and as encouraged by the condeſcenſion of the 
lady, ſhe gazed on her bewitching countenance, was 
now a little mixed with fſurprize. 4* Lord Denning- 
court!“ ſhe repeated. 

A momentary ſurprize alſo paſſed over the face, which 

time had not power to rob of a ſingle grace, but it did 
not break in on the ſuavity of her manner, nor the har 
mony of her periods. She proceeded to ſay, that his 
lordſhip was no leſs concerned for the miſtake which had 
been'the means of diſtreſſing her, than diſgulted at the 
unfeeling diſpoſition of his intended bride ; but here ſhe 
corrected herſelf— ſhe had perhaps touched on a tender 
ſubje&t ;* perhaps Lord Denningcourt's engagement, 
were better not mentioned—and ſhe fixed her fine dark 
eyes on our heroine. - 

Roſa's tranquil brow gave no information of what the 
lady at that moment ſuſpected was paſling in her heart: 
ſhe was more occupied with grateful pleaſure, than any 
curiofity reſpecting Lord Denningcourt or his engage- 

ments ; that nobleman's happy faculty of forgetting had 
fixed him in her idea, as a very infignificant character, 
at the ſame time that, not joining exactly in Mrs. Fe- 

verſham's opinion as to the meaning of his note, ſne 
gave him credit for his good intentions. 

The beautiful lady continued to ſtate, that his lord- 
ſhip, baving been informed, through his valet, that lady 
Lowder's jealouſy was not entirely ungrounded, as far a 

as reſpected her lord's deſigus, and being, as no doubt 
| ſhe knew, intereſted in her ſafety— - 

Again the radiant eye-beam reſted on Roſa's face; 
but had it pierced the utmoſt receſs of her ſoul, there 
was no diſcovery to make. 
| Alter a ſhort pauſe ſhe proceeded : Hh lordſhip had 
; entreated- her, in whoſe friendſhip and regard he had 
Om to 9 che beautiful * ſeemed a little 
at 
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at a loſs,' and had not the rouge on her cheeks concealed 
4 all ſeaſons and their change, a bluſh might probably 
have been ſeen 3 but in a moment recovering both the 
ſuavity and eaſe of manner, which ſo charmed our Beg. 
gar, again ſhe proceeded. —Lord Denningeourt had in- 
deed. but echoed her own ſentiments, 1n wiſhing to pro- 
tect her fram inſult, which, on account of ſome bet ſhe 
-— not clearly comprehend, might poſſibly be offered 
r. 
No then it was, that for the firſt time, the name of 
Denningcourt raiſed an agrerable ſenſation in Roſa's 
mind, She was apprized of the, poſſibly principal, in- 
ducement Lord Lowder had to purſue her; and the 
means taken hy Lord Denningcourt to prove himſelf her 
friend, by recommending her to the protection of an 
amiable and accompliſhed woman, was ſo delicate, ſo 
gentle, manlike, and ſo noble, that ſhe ſpoke her ſenti- 
ments and opinion of it with an energy and freedom, 
that no leſs ſurpriſed than pleaſed the beautiful lady. 
With reſpe& to Lady Lowder, Roſa faid, the neither 
reſpected her character, nor regretted that ill opinion 
which her jealouſy or her prejudice evinced; and ber 
lord was not moge diſguſting in principle than in man- 
ner; be was, in her opinion, ſo contemptible a being, 
that the vanity of the moſt vain muſt be humbled by his 
notice ; and a ſtranger, as from her humble rank in life 
® ſhe was, to people in an elevated ſphere, ſhe rejoiced 
to find a Lord Lowder contraſted by a Lord Denning- 
court, ä / $3.) 
The beautiful lady's eyes only ſpoke approbation of 
her ſpirit and manner, while ſhe aſked, with the moſt 
infinuating ſweetneſs, if ſhe had been long acquainted 
with Lord Denningcourt. | 
Roſa anſwered, not. only truly but circumſtantially, 
and obſerved with extreme pleaſure, that her ſimple de- 
tail of the adventure in Holborn, the interview at Mrs. 
Feverſham's, and the note which ſhe produced, evidently 
15 pond and gntertained the charming auditor, who apo- 
ogizing for what was meant to ferve her, though. it 
might bear the odious mark of impertinent curioſity, 
alked the explanation of an enigma, that always con- 
/) eyed an inditect cenſure, which was, n 
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ferent names; as it appeared the family at Muſhroom- 

place, as well 'as Lord Lowder, knew her by that of 

Buhanun, while Lord Denningcourt underſtood from 

Mrs. Feverſham, ſhe announced herfelf by that of Wal- 

EKRoſa's countenance fell under the beautiful lady's eye- 
beam at this queſtion ; but it has been before obſerved, - 
nothing but love ever leſſened her own ſel-reſpe@t,— 
that high, that all- conſoling reſpect which conſcious rec» 
titude only can iuſpire, independent of local eircum- 
Rances, ſupported her; and ſhe anſwered, without the 
ſmalleſt heſitation, that the explanation the beautiful lady 
alked, was ſo involved in the events of ker humble life,. 
ſhe could not give the one without reciting the other. 
Lou charm me,“ replied the lady; “your counte- 
-nance is the moſt ingenuous, and your manners are the molt, 
frank I have ever met; you really are an exquiſite girl; 
no event of your life, however humble, can leſſen the in- 
tereſt I ſhall take in all your affairs.“ © 

Roſa feared, however important they were to herſelf, 

- the iacidents and misfortunes of her life were too inſig- 
nificant to amuſe z but under ſo ſtrange and ſuſpicious an 
appearance as the change of name gave her, ſhe was 
ready to avail herſelf of the lady's permiſſion, and en- 
ter into the explanation ſhe deſired.— A ſervant had 
brought lights, and partly arranged the furniture, and 
the lady drew her chair near the little caſement. : 

I proteſt,” ſaid ſhe, this ſcene'is quite romantic; . © 37 
how-beautifully the moon riſes beyond the houſe of that 
over-grown-knight, and what a folemn grandeur it ſheds 
over the. ſurrounding trees; come, ſuppoſe , yourſelf a a 
diſtreſſed damſel, as indeed you are, purſued by that hor- 
nd enchanter, Lord Lowder, relating your adventures 

To ſome charitable and virtuous princeſs,” inter- 

' rupted Roſa, in the ſame tone of raillery. —_ 

© Yes,” replied the lady; “and depend on it, I will 
ether commiſſion ſome. of my knights to drive the en- 
chanter from yon, or take you from the enchanter: but 
begin, chat I may determine which.“ | 

Roſa then gave a conciſe outline of her ſtory to the 
une of ber quitting Lady Lydear's houſe, and as wo 
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at a loſs,' and bad not the rouge on her cliceks concealed 
« all ſeaſons and their change, a bluſh might probably 
have becn ſeen ; but in a moment recovering both the 


, Tuavity and eaſe of manner, which ſo-charmed our Beg. 
gat, again ſhe proceeded. —Lord Denningeourt had in- 


deed but echoed her own ſentiments, in wiſhing to pro- 


teR her fram inſult, which, on account of ſome bet ſhe 


did not clearly comprehend, might poſſibly be offered 
her. | 
No then it was, that for the firſt time, the name of 


Denningcourt raiſed an agreeable: ſenſation in Roſa's 


mind, She was apprized of the, poſſibly principal, in- 
ducement Lord Lowder had. to purſue her; and the 


means taken by Lord Denningcourt to prove himſelf her 


friend, by recommending her to the protection of an 
amiable and accompliſhed woman, was ſo delicate, ſo 
gentle, manlike, and ſo noble, that ſhe ſpoke her ſenti- 


ments and opinion of it with an energy and freedom, 
that no leſs ſurpriſed than pleaſed the beautiful lady. 


With reſpe& to Lady Lowder, Roſa faid, the neither 
reſpected her character, nor regretted that ill opinion 
which her jealouſy or her prejudice-evinced 3 and ber 
lord was not moge diſguſting in principle than in man- 
ner; be was, in her opinion, ſo eontemptible a being, 
that the vanity of the moſt vain muſt be humbled by his 


notice; and a ſtranger, as from her humble rank in life 


ſhe was, to people in an elevated ſphere, ſhe rejoiced 
to ſind a Lord Lowder contraſted by a Lord Denning- 
court. | £156 F 
The beautiful lady's eyes only ſpoke approbation of 
her ſpirit and manner, while ſhe aſked, with the moſt 
inſinuating ſweetneſs, if ſhe had been long acquainted 


with Lord Denningcourt. 


| proud and entertained the charming auditor, who apo- 
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Roſa anſwered, not only truly but circumſtantially, 
and obſerved with extreme pleaſure, that her ſimple de- 
tail of the adventure in Holborn, the interview at Mrs. 
Feverſham's, and the note which ſhe produced, evidently 


ogizing for what was meant to ſerve her, though- it 
might bear the odious mark of impertment cunoſfity, 
aſked the explanation of an enigma, that always con- 
veyed an indirect cenſure, which was, . 
{] - 6 7 0 rent 


— 


— 
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ferent names ; as.it appeared the family at Mufhroom-- 


place, as well 'as Lord Lowder, knew her by that of 
Bubanun, while Lord Denningcourt underſtood from 
Mrs. Feverſham, ſhe announced herfelf by that of Wal- 

Roſa's countenance fell under the beautiful lady's eye- 


beam at this queſtion ; but it has been before obſerved, - 


nothing but love ever leſſened her own ſelE-reſpe&,— 


that high, that all-conſoling reſpect which cooſcious reg» 


titude only can iuſpire, independent of local eircum- 
ances, fupported her; and ſhe anſwered, without the 
ſmalleſt heſitation, that the explanation the beautiful lady 
alked, was ſo involved in the events of ler humble life,. 
ſhe could not give the one without reciting the other. 

« You charm me, replied the lady; © your counte- 
nance is the moſt ingenuous, and your manners are the molt, 


frank I have ever met; you really are an exquiſite girl; 


no event of your life, however humble, can leſſen the in- 
tereſt I ſhall take in all your affairs. | | 
Roſa feared, however important they were to herſelf, 
the incidents and misfortunes of her life were too inſig- 
nißcant to amuſe ; but under ſo ſtrange and ſuſpicious an 
appearaace as the change of name gave her, ſhe was 
ready to avail herſelf of the lady's permiſſion, and en- 
ter into the explanation ſhe deſired.— A ſervant had 
brought lights, and partly arranged the furniture, and 
the lady drew her chair near the Ketle caſement. | 
I proteſt,” ſaid ſhe, © this ſcene is quite romantic; 
bow beautifully the moon riſes beyond the houſe of that 


over-grown-knight, and what a folemn grandeur it ſheds 


over the. ſurrounding trees; come, ſuppoſe , yourſelf a 


nd enchanter, Lord Lowder, relating your adventures 
to- I: - + at | 
To ſome charitable and virtuous princeſs,” inter- 
rupted Roſa, in the ſame tone of raillery. _ —_ 
Ves,“ replied the lady; „and depend on it, I will 
either commiſſion ſome of my knights to drive the en- 
chanter from yon, or take you from the enchanter: but 
begin, chat I may determine which,” | 
Rola then gave a conciſe outline of her ſtory to the 
Une ot her quitting Lady Lydear's houſe, and as 3 
9 1 0 


1 
* 


diſtreſſed damſel, as indeed you are, purſued by that hor- 


— * 
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of 'Sir Jacob Lydear's behaviour' as could be hinted' at 
Without naming the Montrevilles ; her meeting with her 


mother ; and a' tender hint of thoſe propenſities which 


prevented her remaining with, or even king herſelf 


known to that unbappy woman; and laſtly, A. diſap- 
pointments, diſtreſs, and accident, ſince ſhe arrived 1 in 
the metropolis. 

+ The intereſting regards of the beautiful lady' 8 coun- 
tenance, were "invariably fixed on Roſa; during the re- 


.eital of her truly humble ſtory; and when it was con- 
*eluded, fhe exclaimed, with vivacity; -* So then, both 


ur names are 6Ritious ; well, my pretty mendicant, I 
almoſt envy, L certainly addiite, and were it poſſible in 
nature for one pretty woman to love another, (you ſee 
if I have more- vanity, I do not affect leſs frankneſs than 
yourfelf) I ſhould love you: Your own particular fate 


_ rather extraordinary, but thoſe you have been connected 


with, are all common characters: it is your ignorance 
of the world that exaggeratey both the virtues and vices 
of the narrow ſphere where: your little adventures hap- 
ed. Sir Solomon Muſhroom is a rich man with a 
rdid mind—nothing' is more common: Colonel Bu- 
hanun had, I dare ſay, been guilty of a thouſand enor- 
mities, for which he meant to atone in the old 'way, cha- 
rity :- Mrs: Harley was a good old faſhioned abecedarian, 
without: paſſions or temptation to ſtep out of the beaten 
track of her grand-mother ;\the Major a true Seotfman, 
nice at calculations, who proved by the golden rule, that 
it would be ceconomy to earry his daughters à model, 
whom he could pay in, a eom more comeatable than 


. money—ſuperlative benevolence :—Mrs, Bubanun was 
- quit ſuch a young wife, to an old man, as one meets it 


all parties, and ſhe has acted as theſe: ſort of poor things 
always do act: Mrs. Walfingham was a prudiſh enthu- 
fiaſt, who left the world in a rage, becauſe ſhe could not 
have her own way init, —TI have known an hundred ſuch: 
Lady Lowder is only one, among crowds of envious 
ſimpletons, who have every diſpoſition but power to be 4 
petty tyrant : Lord Lowder, a man of the world, 18 at 
an early age a veteran in thoſe abfurdities, in which tlc 
junumerable Sir Jacob Lydears are only novices : Mrs 


Fe verſham i is a eee of faſhion, when out 
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of ſpirits, which often happens, have half a dozen ſuchz 
merely to vent their ſpleen on before they are ſeen b 

their friends: Lord Denningcourt indeed is not quite & 
ordinary a character — be has the fineſt eyes in the world, 
good teeth, a noble demeanour, and his figure—in ſhort; 
he towers above his ſex, but till he has his peers ;—and 


as to me, tell me frankly, how would you deſcribe 
me ** | ' 
Roſa would not, ſhe replied, diſpute any point with 
ſo elegant and able a caſuiſt; if the virtues, ſo dear and 
acceptable to her heart, were indeed ſo common, what an 
enchanting world was that the lady was ſo well ac- 
quainted with, where even the vices, if general, would 
be repelled with the more facility; © But you, madam,” 
ſhe. added“ no—it is impoſſible - you cannot be a 
common charater—1 dare not hope it; you have not, I 
at leaſt have never ſeen your peer.“ ' 
Well, with all your inexperience, you are an agree» 
able flatterer ; and as Lord Denningcourt intereſts him» 
ſelf in your affairs, and as I have really an inclination to 
be his double, ſpeak freely—how can I ſerve you ? but 
E you anſwer, underſtand I am Counteſs of Gaunt» 
”7 


Roſa would inſtantly have riſen, both in reſpe& to 
the high rank of the lady, and that countenance, which, 
in her preſent ſituation, was an acquiſition of the great- 
et importance; but the Counteſs, with the moſt winnin 
allability, . commanded her to remain in her place, — 
again aſſced how ſhe could be of ſervice to her. 
Roſa was obliged to pauſe - tears of joy guſhed from 
her eyes. What ! in. the moment when hope itſelf was 


lexpiring, was ſhe again reſcued from deſpair—had ſhe 


met in a ſecond Counteſs, the angel of peace! and was 
he indeed, by the very means which oppreſſed her with 
terror, bid to aſſe favour from one whole high rank, but 
more, whoſe irreaſtible ſuavity of manner, nothing could 
Anhand! | | & 
As theſe reflections paſſed in her mind, and as ſhe 
gazed in ſpeechleſs gratitude on that. aſſemblage of ex- 
Weihe beauty which, with a thouſand ſmiles dimpling 
round the prettieſt mouth in the world, waited her an- 


per, the could ſcarce refrain from proſtration—ſo divine, 
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fo ineffably- good, did the terreſtrial angel appear; and Ml in 
when again urged to ſpeak, ſhe actually did drop, kneel. WM be 
ing at her feet. * 
The beautiful Counteſs laughed out, and condeſcended tu 
to hand her ugain to her chair; where, after ſome ſtrug · ¶ { 
4 gles between gratitude and ſenfibility, Roſa, after mo- be 
=_ _ deftly enumerating the talents and abilities ſhe had 2c. Wh v! 
f = hoped her ladyſhip would allow that, with a per. WM fu 
evering diſpoſition, induſtry, and application, they would Wl *P 
qualify her for, the place of governeſs in à genteel fe- be 
mily. 2 . eng 
be lady promiſed her intereſt; but, in the mean time, 
ſhe added, Lord Denningeourt ' wiſhed her ſafe out of. 
the power of Lord Lowder—how was that to be accom . 
phſhed? 
| And was Lord Denningcourt ſo good! oh ! what MW © 
= -- gratitude was his due—how thould ſhe thank him! This, en 
=_ Loty Gauntlet alſo took on herſelf ; and, after weighing Nu 
tte {ubje& very maturely; ſhe was of opinion, that un - th 
#4 der the ſanction of her recommendation, to the people 2 
. of the houſe, Roſa could be no where more free from ee 
vx inſult than where ſhe now was for that night; nor would W ** 
any mode of travelling be more ſecure, and more free 
from danger and obſervation, than the Rage : on the out- 
fie of which, between Lord Denningcourt and her t 
| ldyſhip; they would contrive to place & guard, on-whoſe I fol 
— fidelity they might depend, who would alfo conduct tes 
Roſa to+Mrs. Le Croix, the beſt creature in the world, do 
| with whom ſhe might remain till Lady Gauntlet returned e 
| to town. wy lor 
Nothing Roſa thought could be more wiſe, more de. er 
| 
| 


| Keate, or more cautious. than this whole plan; ſtie k iſſed bu 
| the hand of her good genius with an energy of gratitude ſar 
| more eloquent than words, and heard her, with true . 
thankfulneſs'at parting, recommend her in the ſtrongelt Ca 
terms to the care of landlord Sam, who, following her th 
ladyſhip with bows and ſcrapes to the park gate, pro- WW PA 
; ., milked a hair of the young lady's head ſhould not be hurt; thi 
| | aud the inſtant he returned, waited on Roſa to know if $4 
= ſhe would not pleaſe to want ſomething for ſupper. | 
_ But, though the commands of a /ady/hip were too ab- 

- Jolute for him to diſpute, Sam had ſuch a ſeeret miſgiv- ba 
5, 9 5 | ing 
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ing about the diſpleaſure of the lord of the manor, that 
he heard with infinite pleaſure, that the next morning at 
eight, bis cares on that ſubje& would end, by her depar-- 
ture. Io facilitate this deſirable event, he was up him- 
ſelf before ſun riſe, and ſummoned her an hour at leaſt 
before it was neceſſary ; when the breakfalt was pro- 
vided ; for as he obſerved ſhe eat neither dinner nor 
ſupper, it was, he ſaid, to be hoped fhe had the better 
appetite for his good tea and nice toaſt; and, moreover, 
he would walk with her himſelf to farmer Brill's cloſe, 
and ſee her ſafe in the ſtage. . 

For the fears and miſgivings which ſuggeſted ſuch ex- 
traordinary zeal and cautions Sam had a motive more 
gigantic than any thing that appertained to Roſa; 

An incident of a ſtill more perplexing nature had oc- 
curred in the arrival of a ftranger, as unwelcome as un- 
expected, at Penry while Roſa was at Muſhroom Place, 
whit her the ranger had alſo gone, and, as if brought to 
the village on the fame errand, had alſo viſited Dr. Croak, 
and,” finally, been turned out of the White Horſe by the 
ſecret order of Sir Solomon Muſhroom, whoſe ire, being 
excited by this ſecond” impertinence, was denounced 
againſt the, in this reſpect, innocent landlord. 

Roſa having paid her bills, that is to ſay, for dinner, 
tea, and ſupper, which ſhe did not, and for the break- 
alt ſhe did cat, roſc to depart. Sam took her portman- 
teau, and again the paſſed the memorable- bench at the 
door, where Joha and Shakeſpeare, with the addition of 
decent potation of fine amber, had beguiled many a 
long ſummer day; but ſtarted back, as if a reptile had 
crolled her path, at ſight of Lord Lowder's gentleman; 
but a ſtout groom, in the Gauntlet livery, paſſing at the 
ame. moment, telling another footman in a different li- 
very, he was going outfide the ſtage, by order of the 
Countels, to town, was ſuch an indubitable earneft of - 
the lady's protection, that her courage returned; ſhe _ 
palled on —every hat taken off, and every knee bent, to 
thegraceful figure, who was little ſuſpected to be the Beg- 
gar, of whom every body in the village had heard, 

They croſſed the cloſe, and approaching a ftyle next 
theroad; obſerved a ſhabby-looking man ſitting with his 
mer towards them, with a book in his hand, and an 

78 oaken 
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6 "TER on his ſhoulder, run through the knot of 1 
bundle: tied up ina filk handkerchief. 

Landlord Sam ſtarted back - Roſa involuntarily did the 
ſame ; and a groom, who kept their paces' followed 
their exa 94% 1; 

© Co 1 8 Miſs,” cried Sam, I. beg your pardon 
dr (lay 1s the ſtyle, where you will ſee the ſages paſs; 

ut (laying down the portmanteau) I have left my key; 
in the bar, and muſt run back this moment.” 

. Roſa had no time to expreſs her amazement before he 
was out of ſight, and before the groom, reſpectfully tak. 
ing off his hat, took up the portmanteau, and offered u 
carry it. Roſa thanked bim; and a ſtage in that mo- 
ment happening. to be approaching, they haſtened .to 
meet it, and ſaw the 'mean-looking, way-faring man, a 
he appeared, get into the coach. 
Ihe groom, who got firſt to the ſtyle, hinted, that 
ſuch a fellow was by no means a companion for the young 
lady, whoſe trunk he delivered, and had half perſuaded 
the coachman to oblige him to ride on the out · ſide, when 
Roſa joined them, and no, ſooner ſaw that the poor man 
had a — leg, and coticluded, by the yellow ems. 
ciated hand which reſted on the door, while his face was 
turned towards the village, that he was in weak health, 
than ſhe put an end to the nearly concluded oration, and 
ſeated herſelf in the coach with as much caution as if 
The fineſt and moſt delicate invalid lady had been ber 


TLompanion. 


The door was cloſed, the groom mounted the coach 
box; and thus, with bettered proſpects, renovated hope, 
and a+ heart painfully divided between regret at for cet 
Jeaving what ſhe conſidered as her native village, and 
anxious anticipation of her future deſtiny, Rola was Once 
more on der rout to the metropolis. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Hiſtory of a Wooden Leg... 


9 8 | 
1 HE morning was fine, and though the roads were 
firewed' with autumnal leaves, the boſom of grateful 
nature ſeemed to expand, in all the vernal ſweets of 
the departed ſeaſon, to receive the warm rays of a bright 
fun, ſhining from a cloudleſs ſky. 

Roſa having placed herſelf in the W which ſhe 
thought moſt accommodating to her fellow-traveller, had 
now, from a curve in the road, the full view of Muſhroom 
Place; which „the rich man, with a ſordid ſoul,” had 
crowded with gueſts who deſpiſed every thing about him 
but his wealth. She counted eleven men {ſweeping and 
rolling the fine lawn after the ſheep, which were con- 
ſtantly turned in for the night, in order to preſerve the 
verdure ; recollecting the magnificence of the internal of 
the houſe, and obſerving the beauty of the grounds and 
the ſurrounding landſcape, ſhe ſoftly repeated, * 


Met hence the poor are clotked, the hungry fed ; 
« Health to himſelf, and to his infants bread 

« The labourer bears: what his hard beart denies, 
« His charitable vanity ſupplies.” 


Scarce had ſhe finiſhed, when, from a voice half broken 
with fighs, tremulous from weakneſs, yet hoarſe from ex- 
cels of feeling, ſhe heard, 


Time hath a wallet at his back, 

„ Whefcin he puts alms for oblivion— 

« A great ſized monſter of ingratitude, | 
 & Whoſe ſcraps are good deeds pait, which are deyoured 

« As faſt as they are made, forgotten as ſoon as done.” 


- 
. 


and ſaw the right arm in full ſwing, the humid eye, funk 
with fickneſs and dejection, the pallid, yet well. re- 
membered face of her early friend, honeſt John 
Brown. Surpriſe rendered her ſpeechleſs : ſhe continued 
gere on him with an eagerneſs of affection, which 

| | was 


| , | 15 
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= was connected with a lively and painful remembrance of a 

paſt ſcenes, while the back of his right hand was not 

| drawn lightly acroſs bis eyes, to hide the tear which often, N 
vx as he once thought, diſgraced his manhood, but preſſed 
”  . againſt his cheek to receive the copious diſtillation of 

E- , ſorrow. « - af | * ; | T 

Mr. Brown ! is it Mr. Brown! js it poſſible ?” ſaid Ml ye 

Roſa, unable to articulate another ſyllable. | ye 


Mr. Brown no longer wore the ſmart cocked hat and Wl fo 
ſtiff cockade, which formerly in martial pride, was placed 
on one fide his -neat, well- powdered head; nor was his 
tight figure ſet off either by the Colonel's handſome L 
livery,, the military uniform of the army, or the plain 
drab of Landlord Brown ;—an old blue coat, a black 
wailtcoat,” much too large, and a ruſty hat, Aapped be- 1 
| fore, and eocked into a ſharp point behind, covering his 
| undreſſed black hair, made an alteration ſo much to the 
diſadvantage of his appearance, that, without the aid 
of bis friend Shakeſpeare, he could not have been b 
recogniſed even by the penetrating glance of affection. in 
John, with his eye ſtill dwelling through his tears on 
Penry, heard himſelf named, but it was without any 
emotion of interelt, ſurpriſe, or curioſity ; not even glaic- hi 
ing at- the perſon, who 3 he anſwered, with the good be 
manners inherent to his nature, At your ſervice.” 
% And will you not ſpeak to me, then?“ cried Roſa, 
recovering from aſtoniſhment into a. tranſport of joy, 
« not look at—not know yopr. little friend Roſa ?” 
John turned full round, his lips quivered, he effayed \ 
to ſpeak, deeply ſighed, and funk off the ſeat, inſeufible, 
at her feet. Here now was a ſituation !“ The coach 


was going on at a furious rate, and all Roſa's efforts to n 

top it would have been vain, as John's poſition prevented f 
ber calling from the window, had not the groom removed 

himſelf from the box to the roof, and unknowingly let a a 


corner of his coat hang within her reach. ; 

«I told you,” ſaid he, helping to raiſe him, © this 

. >, pobr fellow was not fit to ride in the coach with the 
| bon, Karat hf WIN 

„ Fit?” repeated Roſa, „ he is fit to ride with a ; 

Prince — take care how you lift him,” | 


John 
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a ine applicable to his own'caſe, * Dear Miſs Roſy — 
yes, it is you,” he cried“ you, who, 


« $6 perfect and ſo peerleſs, are created 
« Of every creature beſt.” 


They told me you was gone from this curſed village— 
yes, they ſaid—but no matter what they faid z—it is 


you—l have found en alas, I have loſt my maſter 


for ever! 


„ Ah! he was a ane - ent. wiſe, well accompliſhed,” 
[ hoped to find at leaſt his grave and ſo, 


* — like a drop of waiter, 8 
That in the ocean ſeeks another drop, 


I went away and left you, my dear. Miſs Roſy, and my 
poor wife, to 
Common friends, without faith or love 1 


but you can tell me where my poor Betty is—for no tid- 
gs could 1 gain of her in yon hard- hearted village.” 
Roſa wept in agony. 


*Come, friend,” ſaid the coachman, “as you are 


better, let us belp you either into the coach or the 
baſket—you ſee the lady can't ſpeak.” 
„Ah! replied John, 


0 — — her voice was ever ſweet, 
* Gentle and Tow—an excellent thing in a woman.“ 


Yes, to be ſure, I will go in the baſket.” 
% Indeed, Mr. Brown, you ſhall not,” ſaid Roſa 3 
we will not again part ſo eafily—you mult ride with 


me, and tell me all that has happened —come, I in- 
ſiſ _ 


John put his hand to his hat firſt with an open palm, 


and then took it off, and ſtepping into the coach, 85 
Duty did never yet want his meed.” 


The groom ſtared, and again reſuming his ſeat on the 
top of the coach, it \proceeded. 

As no deſcription can do juſtice to the feelings of the 
ends whom chance had ſent to Penry on the ſame day 

2 II. Q in 


John revived ; and though too much affected to quote 
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in ſearch after, old connections, we ſimply inform the 
reader, that John Brown, after hearing Buchan's letter, 
was ſeized with an irreſiſtible and longing defire to aſ- 
certain either the death or exiſtence of his beloved maſ- 
ter. Buchan, it is true, ſaid he ſaw him fall; but after 
the loſs of one arm, it was moſt likely*he was not in a 
condition to aſſiſt his maſter with the other; he might, 
John thought, have yet eſcaped death; but if he had 
fallen to riſe no more—if his ſacred remains had been 
left with common duſt on unhallowed ground, that fad | 
event was ſuch a blow to the peace of the faithful and 
affectionate ſervant, whoſe- ſelt-reproach for not accom-. 
panying him ſtruck at that moment like a dagger in his 
hn, that he -inſtantly-reſolved to go to India, and tra. 
verſe every foot of its burning ſoil, rather than live in 
doubt of the fate of his patron and friend. 

Accordingly, without _ time for ſecond thought, 
he darted from the preſence of Sir Solomon Muſhroom, 
and though no ſpeed could keep pace with his wiſhes, 
happening to meet a ſtage at the inſtant he gained the 

- turnpike road, the ſhortneſs of the interval. between hi 
leaving the White Horſe as Landlord. Brown, and that 
in which he found himſelf under the hatches of an Eaft 

India ſhip, which had compleated her lading, and only 
-waited the complement of ſoldiers ſhe was to carry out, 
is almoſt incredible. . | . 
The ſhip was unfortunately bound to Fort St. Georg 
inſtead of Bengal, ſo that, in order to make the haſty 
undertaking anſwer its own purpoſe, poor John, who 
had always valued himſelf on a ſtrict performance of hi 
duty, had nothing for it but deſertion. 

In one of the veſſels employed by the commander ii 
chief to fetch rice, and, as ſome ſay, carry on a ſecret 
trade for private benefit, he, with great difficulty, got 

from Fort St. George; and after ſhiftmg from ſhip to 
' ſhip, expoſed to many dangers, in the courſe of eigh 
teen months arrived at Calcutta, where he. found he hal 
no poſſible ehance of finding his maſter alive, and a 
little, of gratifying the faithful -defire of his heart, by 
dropping the tears of dutiful attachment on his gra 
s the butchers of 'Tippoo's.army had paid no reſped 
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to perſons, in removing the bodies of the ſlain from the 
geld of battle. | 

Scarce had he pondered one moment on this grievous, 
news, before he was taken up as a deſerter, and ſent to 
confinement, previous to his trial by a court -· martial: 
not only the preſident, but ſeveral other members of the 
court mourned the fate of the nofortunate Colonel Bu- 
hanun, and remembered his faithful ſervant, whom grief 
had at that time rendered totally indifferent to the event 
of the trial. | | 

The officers, one of whom was the Roſcius of the 
theatre, who knew the integrity of his character, were 
altoniſhed to id him charged with deſerting his duty; 
and they called on him for his defence with a proportion. 
of tenderneſs and anxiety, which awakened in him ſome 
of the latent ſparks of that military pride, which ſhrinks 
from a looſe or diſhonourable act, and the ſpirit of Shake- 


Rr 


n, ſpeare animating him as his eyes met the officer's, who 
es, was in his eſtimation the model of fine acting, he ſtood 
he erect, and previous to the flouriſh of his right arm, had 
" i he not been ſhirtleſs, would have adjuſted his chitterlin, 
at as he began with a low bow, 

r © « Moſt potent, grave, and venerable ſignors, 


* My very noble, and approv'd good maſters — 


ut, 2 * 
roe A heavier taſk could not have been impos'd 
[ty Than I to ſpeak of my griefs, unſpeakable ; 
* a | | 
ſho * Yet, that the world may witneſs that my end 
hi Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence, 
o Ill utter what my ſorrows give me leave to ſpeak.” 
wil A whiſper, not much to the credit of John's mental 


ore faculties, now went round, and the concluſion that he 
oo- vs out of his ſenſes, diſpoſed every heart to pity ; but 
z u lie very ſoon convinced them that his madneſs had me- 
igh woc, when he began to abuſe himſelf for not accompa- 
bal ing fo good a maſter, as it was, he ſaid, his indiſpen- 
4 able duty to do; it was no longer the actor, but the, 
„en, who mingled tears with ſelf-accuſation. The court 
le the generous motive, but diſcipline was of ſuch im- 
portance in that remote clime, it was impoſſible to acquit * 
ma, and he was ſentenced to receive three hundred 


Q 2 ' hſhe; 
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Jaſhes 3 theſe were afterwards mitigated, firſt to two 
Hundred, then to one, and before the puniſhment was 
inflicted, to-fifty ; but the firſt ftroke was that which 

ve John more pain than a thouſand-—he was diſgraced 

juſtly difgraced.—He had, in his own opinion,. nei- 
ther done His duty as a ſoldier, nor a ſervant. From 
that hour, robbed of his own eſteem, he loſt all pride of 

pearance, and was afterwards ſo often puniſhed for 
dirt and neglect of duty, that he became a nuiſance, 
who was once-a martinet. The thoughts of home, of 


* his wife, and the beautiful girl to whom he was, in the 


. moſt binding ſenſe, guardian, did not contribute to his 


reformation, but on the contrary gave a zeſt to the ar- 


„ 


rack he greedily ſwallowed. | 
The * is captain, who was ſtill his friend, employed 
him ſometimes in little offices about the theatre; and as 
that was the only duty he could be depended on perform- 
ing with ſobriety, reſtored him to the Lord Mayors, 
fighting heroes, and walking Lords, which he had for- 
merly filled with echt. Happening, however, to be 
called to the theatre unexpectedly, when he was literally 
Full of ſpirits, in his haſte to obey orders, he fell through 
A trap door, and broke his leg. The ſtate of his blood, 
and the heat of the climate, rendered immediate ampu- 
tation abſolutely neceſſary ; againſt hope he recovered 
the accident, cured of his propenſity to liquor, but in 
Jo weak a ſtate as promiſed a ſpeedy termination to his 
adventures. Py 
As he was now no longer capable of ſerving in the 
army, or enacting a ſenator at the theatre, he was re- 
turned to England: and in hope of being received by 
his wife in his own village with joy, ſet. out on foot to 
make the eſſay, with a few dollars collected for him at 
the theatre, in his pocket, and his wardrobe tied in 4 
ilk handkerchief, and hung on a Rick acroſs his ſhoul- 
der. 5 
The firſt place he ſtopped at in Penry, was the poor 
barbers, who were ſuch friends to young Croak, Nei. 
ther maſter nor miſtreſs being at home, be ventared to 
aſk ſome leading queſtions of a lad, to whom he was 3 
ranger, reſpecting the ſtate of affairs at the White 
Horſe, and felt a pang little inferior to his firſt laſh for 
Vo EN deſertion 
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deſertion in India, when he was told that his wife was 
turned out of doors, her goods ſold, and ſhe obliged to 
go to ſervice to the Miſs at Dr. Croak's s out of breath 
and heart, he ſtumped away to the doctor's. 

Doctor Croak's prudence had even increaſed in the 
ſhort ſpace ſince Roſa's viſit ; he had now the penetra- 
tion to diſcover a league e her and the man ſhe 
had long conſidered as dead; and according to this con- 
eluſion, to give Mr.- Brown any information feſpecting- 
his wife, would be in effect, to tell Roſa where to me: 
Elinor. 

John prefaced his enquiries after his wife, by declar- 
ing he was 


« As ſull of ſorrows as the ſea of fands.“ 


And he deſerved to be ſo, Mrs: Bawſky ſaid, 
John, flouriſhing his arm, anſwered, 


2 5 to your boſom, 
« Knock there, and aſk what it doth know.” 


« Go you about your buſineſs,” cried the dogtor, in 
à rage. 
« Nay then,“ anſwered John, 


« [will be maſter of what is mine own.“ 


„% Ah, to be ſure,” replied Mrs. Bawſky ; “ and 
pray now, good Mr. Brown, what is yours?“ 


Very little, indeed, madam,” anſwered Jha: 
mildly ; but 


* & There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in your philoſophy.” 
« Me dream of philoſophy ! you have loft your ſenſes 
as well as your leg, Mr. Brown.” 
% And you, madam,” retorted John, with unuſual- 


acrimony, ** have loft nothing; even your 7 conti- 
nues to 


— — Flow as hugely as the ſea, 
« « Til that the very means do ebb.” 


The doctor's fore place was touched ; * the means 
ebb,” what could that allude to but bis. unjuſt prodiga- 
lity ; he had however ſtill Sh means he proudly ſaid, to 


Q 3 | turn 
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turn a vagabond out of his houſe ; and the doctor run 
the bell; but, oh grief of griefs! that bell which in 
the days of triumph could ſummon two or three attend- 
ants, was now only anſwered by a dirty maid ſervant, 
who could. not execute her maſter's high beheſts; ſo 
there ſtood the vagabond flouriſhing his right arm, as 
the doctor did his crutch. 
Come, good Sir,” ſaid he, 
Let your reaſon with your choler queſtion 

What tis you go about; to climb ſteep hills. 

„ Requires ſlow pace; anger is like | 

« A full hot houſe, who” 

« None of your impertinent preachments, cried 
Mrs. Bawſky, but tell us what you want, and get about 
your buſineſs.” | 

I have already told you I want my wife ;_ 


« Why ſhould calamity be full of words ? 
© Windy attornies to their client's woes.“ 


. 
: 


Again the doctor felt himſelf inſulted ;—-nothing was 
To dreadful to him, at this moment, as the name of an 
attorney: but Mrs. Bawſky took on herſelf to make the 
final anſwer : „His wife was not there, nor did ſhe 
either know or care where ſhe was, —ſhe had left them 
a long while, and prrhaps had taken another name before 
this; and now he was anſwered, there was the door.“ 


John, with a full heart, followed the direction of her 


pointing finger, and took his ſolitary way to the village. 


Some of the old inhabitants did, ſome did not, and 
© others weuld not recolle& him, as weary and diſhearten- 
ed, he approached the old White Horſe ; where, ſeated 


on the bench of the door, he called for a pint of amber, 


and deſired to ſpeak. with the landlord. 

Never was aſtoniſhment equal to Sam's at the rumour 
which reached the White Horſe before its old maſter, 
of his being alive and returned to Penry ; he haſtened 
in the interim to, Muſhroom- place, to communicate the 

unwelcome intelligence to Sir Solomon Muſhroom. 
Ihe lord of the manor, who was quietly taking bis 
afternoon's nap, was ready. to pour the heavieſt venge- 
- ance on the head of his tenant, for preſuming to ruſh 
into his retirement, when he had the happineſs to be 
rt . relieved 


ed 
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relieved from himſelf, had not his wrath been aſfuaged 
by the importance of the news. 


Poor Sir Solomon! yes, though in poſſeſſion of half 


a million we will dare to call him poor, thought all the 
powers of heaven and earth were combining to plague 
him; this was- not the firſt - agreeable ſurprize he had 


lately experienced; however, as John was returned little 


better than a beggar, he might be managed with more 


eaſe than ſome other of his torments. Softening his 
harſh features, he commended the zeal of his landlord + 


Sam, and diſmiſſed him with orders hy no means to ſuf- 
fer the ſcoundrel to lie about the White Horſe. - 

Sam bowed, and promiſed to run every ſtep to his 
houſe, in order to execute the commands of the Lord of 
the Manor; but happening to be invited into the ſer- 
vants' hall, where forty livery ſervants were driukin 
with as much zeal as their betters, he could not reſi 
the invitation to join ſo happy a party. 


Mean while poor John Brown occupied his old place 
on the bench, undilturved by the officious welcomes 
which generally fatigue proſperous travellers on their 
return home. He had loſt all his fricnds, his wife, and 


his home, but his memory was ſtill unimpaired : he had 
another errand at Penry, which was to enquire after 
Roſa. - Sir Solomon Muſhroom was her guardian, and 
it was therefore moſt likely he ſhould either find or hear 


of her at the Place; having therefore ſwallowed his 


amber, and depoſited his bundle in the bar, away ſtump- 
ed John to Muſhroom Placè. 


The knight, who poſſibly expected this viſit, had juſt 


given previous orders; and he was admitted in the very 


inſtant Roſa was ſupported back to the White Horſe. 
Sir Solomon Muſhroom, whoſe taſte was improved by 
an intercourſe with the great world, was fitting on a 


crimſon damaſk arm-chair, in a ſuperb library, where 


ſome hundreds of elegant bound books, never opened, 
were taſtefully arranged, and the ſplendour of every 


thing about him had an effect, very gratifying to his 


vanity on John, who, awed and confounded, ſtood filent 
- ach him, with his hat hanging to his finger and 
umb. ; 
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| Shakeſpeare. 


- put his ſtump forward, and with the old flouriſh of his 


be puniſhed, yes, he ſhould rot in a jail, 


The knight coldly expreſſed his wonder at ſecing hire 
again; hoped he was come to pay the long ſtanding 
debt owing to him; and added, if ſo, be was ready to 
deliver up his n ſecurity, the leaſe, and he dared to ſay 
the perſon in poſſeſſion -of the White Horſe, would 
gladly give it up, as it was indeed not worth keeping. 
| John had not a word to throw at a dog. He certainly 
knew that Sir Solomon Muſhroom had lent his wife an 
hundred pounds: he remembered certain demands from | 
different tradeſmen ; and. he alſo had a faint: recolleQion 
of divers debts due to himſelf, but the particulars were 
all a chaos; and againſt ſo point blank a demand of an 
acknowledged debt, he had not even a quotation from 


1 Samething he mumbled in a low voice about Miſ⸗ 
oſy. 

There again the ſuffering knight was dee ly injured j— 
after coſting him more than he could ws 6M that un- 

teful girl had gone, no one knew whither, and never z 
much-as written one word of acknowledgment to him 
for all he had done for her. 

John was no longer dumb ; he had witneſſed the Co- 
lonel's will, whom he knew had made a large depoſit in 
Sir Solomon's hand, and was certain the gifts he had him- 
ſelf received were accompanied by remittances for his 
maſter's avowed heireſs; he hemm'd, cleared his voice, 


nw = was at _Q @@+@Þ@ 


arm __ 


— « To lapſe in fulneſs * 
« « 0 forer than to lie for need; and ſalſhood 
„ls worſe in kings than beggars.” 


Inſolent ! abdminable ! preſumptuous ! but he ſhould 
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. John continued, 


| — To be worſt, 

«. The loweſt, moſt de jected thing i in 3 
Stands ſtill in eſperance, lives not in ſear; 
« The lamentable change is from beſt; 

„The work returns to laughter.“ £ 


Therefore the poor cripple did not fear boldly to al. 
ſert the truth, and charge the great man with fraud and 
cruelty. 
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eroelty: nor did the great man heſitate one moment 
about giving directions ro turn the inſolent wretch, not 
only out of doors, but off his premiſes; at the ſame time 
ordering the beadle to be appriſed of him, as of an ill- 
diſpoſed wanderer. | | 
Sam was ſtill in the houſe, taking refreſhments with 
the ſervapts ; and as he did not chuſe to appear per- 
ſonally in it himſelf, he ſent home orders to turn John 
and his bundle out of the White Horſe. | 
Againſt the laſt act of barbarity the wooden legged | 
hero's heart could not ſupport itſelf ; he ſtruggled with 
a ſtrong fellow the hoſtler, and two ſoldiers quartered in 
the houſe, as long as he had breath or ſtrength ; when, 
being overpowered, he burſt into tears, and ſobbed out 
as he ſtumped on, his arm robbed of all proweſs, quietly. 
hanging by his fide, * 4 | 
Les me look back on thee, oh thou wall 
That girdleſt in thoſe wolvez—dive into the earth 
tl > +. 


— — breathleſs wrong“ 
Shall fit and pant in your great chairs of eaſe,. 
« And purſy indolence ſhall break his wind 
« With ſear and horrid flight,” 


As the evening was now advancing, poor John, ſad” 
and ſorrowful, though: not quite pennyleſs, crept into 
the old barn, the former ſhelter of Roſa, where, quite 
exhauſted with grief and wearineſs, he reſted his jaded 
body till ſun riſe; deprived of that happy expectation - 
which had the day before given him ſtrength and be- 
guiled the long way, he felt himſelf ſcarce able to drag 
his heartleſs trunk to the ſtyle, where he had ſo eagerly 
taken the ſtage for London, in ſuch different, though. 

not leſs grievous circumitanees, on hearing of the death- 
of. the colonel. "2% Was 

This relation, which he gave Roſa with the ſimplicity 

of truth and pathos of genuine feeling, beguiled her 
of her tears, and ſhe in return gave him the outlines of her | 
ſtory ; but, with the reſervation of every incident con- It 
cerning the Montrevilles. | | 

g Sir Solomon's denial of any knowledge of her, and. 

| kus charge of ingratitude, were inconſiſtencies for he 
| 2 
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2 could no otherwiſe account, than that he wiſhed to 
keep her from the recollection of all who had formerly 
known her. John's concluſions were tu the ſame point, 


ſtrengthened by his poſitive- aud invariable idea, that 
though, as he told Roſa, he had power 


* To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
Jo throw a perfume on the violet, 

% To ſmooth the ice, and add another hue 
« Unto the rainbow,” 


he certainly had alſo the mean wickedneſs to deprive av - 
orphan of her right. 

The accidental meeting of this poor, but faithful 
friend, was a ſecond joyful. acquiſition to Roſa, and it 
ſeemed to her as if her fortune was wholly changing. 
The protection of Lady Gauntlet was an HOES ad- 
vantage, but the reſtoration of John. Brown was a treas 
fare in poſſeſſion. . 

Before the coach reached town, John remarked, that 
as ſhe was going to belong to grand folks, it would not 
be ſeemly for her to ſhew ſhe was acquainted with a poor 
cripple like him; he knew what ſort of gentry the ſer- 
vants of great folks were, both in place and out—and 
God forbid he ſhould diſgrace her whom his dear Co- 
lanel fa honoured. 

Roſa, in the warmth of her own ſentiments, would 
have oppoſcd the arguments of honeſt John; but as they 
were like his principles, invincible in a right cauſe, and 
as ſhe could not but be ſenſible of the importance to her 
future exiſtence of every point of her conduct at this pe- 
riod; ſhe acceded with.,reluQance to his arrangement, on 
condition he accepted half of the little Rock of money 
her purſe contained. 

John in the {ame inſtant produced his canvaſs bag, 
" with intention to ſhare his dollars with her, becauſe, as 
he ſaid, it was meet and fitting ſne, who was ſo hand- 
ſome and ſo tender, ſbould want for nothing ; » whereas, 
he was an old, battered, miſerable being, who had al- 
ready bore bardſhips of all forts, and, with the bleſſing 
of God, he was able and willing to bear as many more. 

_ Roſa would not admit his having been borne down 


with misfortunes as a reaſon why he ſhould be. expoſed 
| to 
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o more ; nor that, maimed and ſiekly as he then was, 
he was a jot more fit to brave calamity than herſelf. 
„ Thank you! God love your dear ſoul!” cried 
John, F | "3 
« Accurſed, and unquiet, and wrangling days, 
How many of you have mine eyes beheld!” 


« but as for you, 


« 1 would I had ſome flowers of the ſpring that might 
% Become your time of day.“ 


Can you 


keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
% When mine is blanched with fear!“ 


no, he was hardened-by endurance, and therefore fit to 
ſuffer.” 

As London was-now-in fight, Roſa ended the friendly 
conteſt, by infiſting on John's taking half her gold, and 
accepting. half his dollars, as an earneſt on both ſides, 
that their ſtock ſhould be joint and for their mutual be- 
nefit; to which John agreed, on the further condition, 
that, at every meeting, a freſh and equal diviſion ſhould. 
take place. This being acceded to on the part of Roſa, . 
John repeated his aſſurance, that the great Sir Solomon, 
to whom, however, he confeſſed he was indebted, cer- 
tainly defranded her; the will he did not indeed ſee de- 
livered into his hand, but he knew what part of the Co- 
lonePs fortune was in England, and how it was diſpoſed , 
of ;—there were a few thouſands in India ſtock, a few in 
the bank, beſides. what he left in Sir Solomon's hands ; . 
which, if no will could be produced, muſt all go to the 
heirs of Major Buhanun, of whom fhe had ſpoken with 
ſuch reſpect. | 

As Roſa always underſtood from the Major, that he 
was ignorant where that property lay, which the Colo- 
nePs dying actually, though not virtually inteſtate, left 
him heir to, ſhe heard with unfeigned joy, the communi- 
cations of John, and reſolved to write to Dr. Cameron, 
to appriſe him of the fortunate diſcovery ; and though the 
experience ſhe had had of the principles of both Mrs. Bu- 
hanun and ber huſband, precluded every idea of their 
haring any part of the unexpected wealth with her, * 
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ſhe: hoped tb prevail on them, through the doctor, ts 
make the old faithful domeſtic of their relation eaſy for 
life : in this hope it ſtruck her, that the beſt way to make 
a forcible and laſting impreſſion in his favour, would be 
to make him the bearer of the fortunate intelligence ; ſhe 
therefore propoſed to him, without aſWhing any parti. 
cular motive, that he ſhould go to Scotland, and explain 
to the heirs of his late maſter, what he knew of his 


+- affairs | 


Isa all John's impatience'to go to India, though every 
thing elſe beſide the object on which he was bent; ſeem. 
ed to be expelled from-his thoughts, he had not forgot- 
ten the intereſt of the orphan ſo dear to the Colonel; and 
although he knew Sir Solomon Maſhroom had the will, 
and could not ſuſpect him of ſo baſe an act, for fo vile 
and mean a-purpoſe as retaining in his own hands a very 
few thouſands, the property of another, while his own 
undiſputed fortune was {o immenſe, yet, when loſing ſight 


of Engliſh land, he reproached himſelf for riſking ſo 


facred a depoſit as the poſthumons letters of his kind 
maſter, by carrying them with him into ſituations where 
their ſafety could not be a moment inſured, 

There was a ſimplicity about John's character that en- 


| Forced belief: he told; what his officer thought, a ſtrange, 


incoherent tale about the nature of the truſt repoſed in 


him ; but he told it with ſo many ſymptoms of truth, 


that he got leave to-ſchd the letters ineloſed in . an enve- 
lope, addreſſed as before mentioned, with ſome packets 
of the captain's from Madeira: Recollecting this cir- 
cumſtance, and not doubting but the reſpe& he had ever 
felt for the Colonel was the proper ſentiment every other 
perſon would feel for ſo good and great a man, and that, 
conſequently, to know his will, and to obey it, would 
be one and the ſame thing, he joyfully embraced” Roſa's 
propoſal; he could go, he ſaid, round to Scotland by 
fea for little or nothing —for as he had been ſo often and 
ſo long on ſalt water, it would be hard if he could not 
work out his paſſage 3 but he would firſt go to the India 
Houſe, and make a few enquiries there, then he would 
next get a few tight clothes, that he might not diſgrace 
hisdear young lady when he waited. on her for orders, * 
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then he would ſet off for the north, under the banner of 
hope. | 

The fluſh of animation which overſpread John's pallid 
countenance as he uttered the laſt word, aroſe from his 
generous and difintereſted attachment to Roſa,—while 
ſhe, who had no: the ſmalleſt idea of advantage to her- 
ſelf, was equqhlly elated in the hope of ſeeing him enjoy 
the comfortable ſubſitence he had ſo well earned out of the 
fortune of his deceaſed maſter. 

The ſtage, which inned in the city, ſtopped at the 
firſt coach-ftand. Lady Gauntlet's ſervant appeared at 


the door, and ſaid, his orders were to attend our heroine 


to Madame La Croix. ' 

Roſa looked anxiouſly at John : ſhe had heard from 
her new protectreſs that Madame La Croix was the beſt 
creature in the world ; but where that beſt creature lived, 
was a point on which ſhe was totally ignorant; and as 
her old friend had abſolutely fixed that fhe muſt not ap- 
pear to know him in his preſent ſhabby plight, ſhe could 
not well aſk the ſervant for the addreſs of the perſon to 
whom he was going to attend her. | 

John underſtood the language of the heart better than 
many of his ſuperiors, and his countenance was fo plain 
an index to his own, that ſhe could not miſtake the con- 
fidence with which he meant to bid her make herſelf 
eaſy, and leave every thing to him. 

Stepping into the hack, ſhe once more fixed her eyes 
on John, and could not reſtrain ber tears, —- while he, 
aſſecting to look out of the oppoſite window, gave a. 
ſtout hem! and ſhe was again ſeparated from every being 


of whom ſhe had knowledge, or for whom ſhe had affec- 
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